BROADBAK 


Providers  scramble  to  deliver  the  service  levels  business 
users  need  to  hook  in  branches,  telecommuters.  Page  84 
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MICROSOFT  HTT 
IN  COURT  ON  WEB 


Settlement  to  phase  out 
Java  raises  questions 


BY  LEE  COPELAND 

As  Sun  ended  its  courtroom 
battles  over  Java  with  a  $20 
million  settlement  from  Mi¬ 
crosoft  last  week,  uncertainty 
arose  about  IT  plans  for  de¬ 
ploying  Java  in  Windows  envi¬ 
ronments. 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 
claimed  that  Microsoft 
Corp.  had  infringed  on 
its  copyright  by  altering 
Sun’s  Java  source  code.  The 
settlement  gives  Microsoft  the 
right  to  use  the  code  from  1997 
—  the  year  the  lawsuit  was 
filed  —  in  its  existing  tools  for 
the  next  seven  years.  But  Mi¬ 
crosoft  says  it  doesn’t  need 
Java,  page  77 


GLOBALIZATION 
SLOW  IN  E-RETAIL 


Few  U.S.  sites  entering 
European  market  so  far 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

LONDON 

Several  European  online  retail¬ 
ers  at  last  week’s  eTail  2001 
conference  said  they’re  no 
longer  bracing  for  the  tidal 
wave  of  U.S.  companies  that 
they  expected  would  crash 
their  cybershores. 


Users  feel  punch  when 
Microsoft  sites  sacked 


BY  TODD  R.  WEISS 

When  Microsoft  Corp.  Web 
sites  became  inaccessible  to 
Web  users  for  several  days  last 
week  because  of  domain  name 
server  problems  and  denial-of- 
service  attacks,  the  effects 
were  far-reaching. 

A  technician  working 
with  Charles  Henderson, 
a  network  administrator 
at  Augustana  College  in 
Rock  Island,  Ill.,  was  unable  to 
log  in  to  Microsoft’s  Knowl¬ 
edge  Base  technical  support 
site  to  find  answers  to  a  nig¬ 
gling  system  problem,  causing 
delays  in  resolving  the  issue. 
At  the  same  time,  some  of  the 
Web  Sites,  page  16 


Instead,  they’re  watching 
some  of  their  U.S.  counterparts 
wrestle  with  the  same  sorts  of 
challenges  that  have  kept  them 
from  expanding  into  other 
countries,  including  language 
barriers,  cultural  nuances, 
shifting  regulations  and  distri¬ 
bution  and  logistics  hassles. 

“Two  years  ago,  one 
thought,  ‘The  Americans  are 
coming.  We’re  just  going  to  be 
bated,’  ”  said  Ian  Cheshire, 
CEO  of  e-Kingfisher,  the  on¬ 
line  arm  of  London-based 
Kingfisher  PLC,  a  $16  billion 
retailer  of  home  improvement, 
Europe,  page  14 


AT  A  GLANCE 


Redmond’s 
DNS  Woes 

Configuration  errors  made 
Microsoft  Web  sites  inaccessi¬ 
ble  for  millions  of  users. 

Sites  that  were  unavailable  for  up 
to  22  hours  at  a  time  last  week 
included  the  following: 

►  Main  site  Microsoft.com 
►Web  portal  MSN.com 

►  News  site  MSNBC.com 

►Car  sales  and  info  site  Carpoint.com 

►  Reference  site  Encarta.com 
►Travel  site  Expedia.com 


BRIT  ACCUSES 
U.S.  OF  SNOOPING 

Europe  admits  it  too 
taps  corporate  nets 


BY  DAN  VERTON 

The  European  Parliament  re¬ 
ceived  a  detailed  report  last 
week  that  contains  evidence  of 
a  10-year  effort  by  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  to  use  its  intelligence 
technology  to  help  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  win  commercial  con¬ 
tracts.  The  report  was  by  a 
British  journalist  hired  by  the 
European  Parliament  to  inves¬ 
tigate  a  global  electronic 
eavesdropping  network. 

The  so-called  Echelon  net¬ 
work  is  run  by  an  alliance 
among  the  U.S.,  the  U.K.,  Cana¬ 
da,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  report  came  as  a  panel  of 
experts  testified  in  Europe  last 
week  that  the  U.S.  isn’t  the  only 
country  plucking  sensitive  cor¬ 
porate  and  economic  data 
from  the  Internet  and  air¬ 
waves. 

Intelligence,  page  77 
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The  Korean  War  was  over,  Eisenhower  was 
president,  McCarthyism  was  in  the  news  and  an 
electronic  computer  was  installed  at  General  Elec¬ 
tric’s  Appliance  Park,  a  campus  of  factories  making 
washing  machines,  refrigerators  and  such.  The  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  first  U.S.  business  computer  in  January 
1954  was  a  risky,  bleeding-edge  project,  Mitch  Betts 
reports,  but  it  ushered  in  the  era  of  business  data 
processing.  And  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  site  continues  to 
be  an  IT  innovator,  from  B2B  e-commerce  to  an 
aggressive  move  toward  the  truly  paperless  office. 

Story  begins  on  page  20. 

GREGORY  LEVINSKY  (above)  is  CIO  at  refrigerator  maker  GE  Appliances, 
which  was  the  first  U.S.  business  to  install  an  electronic  computer. 


A  Brand  New 
Day  For  CA. 


A  New  Mission:  The  Software 
That  Manages  eBusiness. 

We  started  with  four  people,  one  product,  and  no  venture  capital. 
Twenty-four  years  later,  CA  has  been  involved  in  virtually  every 
aspect  of  the  software  industry.  From  mainframes  to  PCs  to  Palm 
Pilots,  from  database  to  financials  to  network  management,  we've 
developed  and  sold  more  kinds  of  software  for  more  kinds  of  com¬ 
puters  than  any  other  company. 

But  today,  our  mission  is  more  focused  than  ever  before.  Today,  we 
develop  and  support  only  one  kind  of  software:  The  software  that 
manages  eBusiness. 

That  may  sound  simple  enough,  but  it's  the  biggest  opportunity 
we've  ever  faced.  You  see  every  business  in  the  world  is  going  to 
need  help  managing  their  eBusiness.  And  we  are  uniquely  posi¬ 
tioned  to  help  in  more  ways  than  anyone  else. 

We  offer  not  only  the  broadest  range  of  eBusiness  software  solu¬ 
tions,  we  have  more  eBusiness  software  developers,  consultants,  and 
experts.  And  with  a  24-year  track  record  of  success  and  a  client  list 
that  includes  99%  of  the  Global  2000,  we're  years  ahead  of  the 
competition  and  we  have  the  experience,  resources,  and  reputation. 
No  matter  which  way  you  look  at  it,  it's  very  clear  that  our  new  mis¬ 
sion  is  ideally  suited  to  our  talents,  our  capabilities,  and  our  her¬ 
itage.  It's  not  only  the  right  strategy  for  our  company,  it's  also  the 
best  path  to  maximize  shareholder  value. 

A  New  Business  Model. 

The  new  economy  demands  a  new  business  model.  Clients  demand 
a  new  kind  of  partner  that  understands  their  business  problems  and 
one  that  will  do  whatever  it  takes  to  solve  them.  That's  why  we  are 


ca.com 


transforming  our  entire  company  into  a  more  flexible,  responsive,  and 
customer-focused  organization.  We're  the  first  enterprise  software 
company  to  receive  global  ISO  9002  certification  for  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  quality.  To  top  all  of  this  off,  we  even  introduced  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  new  business  model  that  gives  our  clients  more  choices  on 
how  to  partner  with  us.  You  see,  when  our  clients  speak,  we  not  only 
listen  —  we  act. 

A  New  Logo. 

After  24  years,  we're  not  the  same  company  we  used  to  be  which 
is  why  we  hired  the  world's  leading  corporate  identity  company  to 
develop  a  new  corporate  logo  that  would  more  accurately  portray 
what  CA  is  all  about.  We  think  they  got  it  just  right.  Our  new  logo 
tells  the  world  that  CA  is  focused,  focused,  focused.  It  builds  on  a 
glorious  quarter  century  of  history  and  corporate  culture.  It's  a  col¬ 
orful,  fresh  new  look  that  offers  the  dynamic  combination  of  high 
energy  and  vision  with  good  old  fashioned,  feet-on-the-ground  sta¬ 
bility  and  strength.  Our  new  logo  shows  that  we  are  very  proud  of 
our  distinguished  24-year  heritage  and  track  record  of  success  but  at 
the  same  time  we  have  our  eyes  fixed  firmly  on  the  future.  We'll  be 
introducing  our  new  logo  to  more  than  1  billion  people  in  160  coun¬ 
tries  over  the  next  120  days. 

A  New  Attitude. 

You  can  see  it  in  our  faces.  You  can  hear  it  in  our  voices.  You 
can  feel  it  when  you  shake  hands  with  any  one  of  our  18,000 
employees.  Our  people  have  never  been  more  excited,  more  moti¬ 
vated  and  more  energized  about  all  of  the  changes  happening  here 
at  CA.  Our  people  have  never  been  more  focused,  more  responsive, 
and  more  committed  to  helping  our  clients  solve  their  problems.  It's 
a  new  attitude  and  energy  that  is  as  refreshing  and  as  powerful  as 
the  new  logo  that  represents  it. 
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Finally. 

A  PC  Alternative 
That  Makes 

Everybody  Happy. 


ALL  THE  FUSSING  OFFICIALLY  STOPS  HERE.  Maxspeed  has  developed 
the  most  powerful  and  cost-effective  alternative  to  running  an  office  of  net¬ 
worked  PCs.  We’re  talking  about  Maxspeed  ultra-thin  and  thin  clients  — 
the  (Windows-based)  solution  that  delivers  all  the  advantages  of  networked 
PCs  and  none  of  the  drawbacks — at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Good  things 
like  full  SVGA  support,  PC-quality  sound  and  graphics,  blazing  real-time 
speed,  plus  a  virtually  maintenance-free  design  that  provides  years  of  silent 
and  trouble-free  operation. 

With  Maxspeed,  you  can  say  goodbye  to  software  upgrades  and  hard  drive 
maintenance.  All  you  do  is  load  your  new  capabilities  on  the  server  and 
automatically  every  user  has  greater  speed,  more  memory  and  new  appli¬ 
cations.  It’s  that  simple.  For  more  information,  call  800-877-7998  or  visit 
www.maxspeed.com.  The  sooner  you  do,  the  sooner  you  can  stop 
babysitting  your  PCs  once  and  for  all. 


www.maxspeed.com 

Maxspeed 

Muspeed  g  ,i  'wxaered  trademark  ot  Maxsteeo  Corporator)  AH  otoet  trademarks  are  the  property  a  tfe»  registered  owners  Spectators  subtea  to  change  wtruul  notce 


MENTORING 


THEY  M  GHT  BE  HEROES 


It  s  never  easy  to  find  the  time  to  be  a  mentor  to  another  employ 
ee  or  manager,  but  IT  pros  who  have  done  it  say  the  payback  to 
the  company  and  to  the  careers  of  the  mentor  and  mentoree  can 
be  10  times  the  investment.  Finding  a  mentor  is  also  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  advance  your  own  career. 

And  pairing  the  CIO  with  an  employee 

from  another  department  is  one  of  the 

best  ways  to  connect  IT  with  the  cor-  ? 

porate  mandate.  Series  on  mentoring 

starts  on  page  40. 
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6  EXPORT  CONTROLS  block 

32 -processor  shipments,  but 
high-tech  firms  are  pushing  to 
ease  the  restrictions. 

6  LUCENT  RESTRUCTURES, 

lays  off  10,000,  plans  to  close 
two  manufacturing  plants. 

7  SEVERAL  B2B  exchanges 

have  recently  hired  CEOs; 
analysts  say  it’s  a  sign  of  a 
maturing  industry. 

7  LUFTHANSA  TAKES  the 

next  step  in  automatic  check-in 
systems. 

8  AIRLINES  DEBUT  interline 

e-tickets,  covering  connecting 
flights  on  different  carriers. 

8  AIRLINE  CONSORTIUM 

plans  to  test  in-cabin,  high¬ 
speed  wireless  LAN  access  to 
the  Web  and  e-mail  services. 

12  NAPA  PICKS  Lockheed 

Martin  to  host  a  VPN  to 
connect  6,000  stores. 

14  U.S.  E-RETAILERS  face 

daunting  challenges  as  they  try 
to  crack  the  tough  European 
market. 

16  INTERNET  TRAFFIC  from 

popular  Web  sites  strays  to  a 
Bermuda-based  Web  hosting 
and  domain  registration  firm 
—  and  nobody  knows  why. 
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36  SAKS’ SURPRISE:  A  new 

CRM  system  does  more  than 
track  customers  —  it  saves 
$1  billion. 

36  JUNO  OFFERS  financial 

services  under  its  own  name 
rather  than  through  a  partner 
bank.  But  are  customers  ready? 

WORKSTYLES 

38  M0NSTER.COM  WAITS 

for  the  results  of  its  Super 
Bowl  ad  blitz. 

48  MBAs  PROMISE  good  jobs 

and  fast  advancement  in  IT,  but 
a  cookie-cutter  approach  to  the 
degree  isn’t  for  everyone. 

44  QUALITY  MAHERS  just 

as  much  in  e-commerce  proj¬ 
ects  as  in  other  areas,  but  does 
quality  really  mean  the  same 
thing  online? 

QUICKSTUDY 

50  MICROSEGMENTATION,  or 

a  marketing  strategy  that 
refines  a  market  into  ever- 
smaller  segments,  is  easier 
than  ever,  thanks  to  the  Web. 


OPINIONS 

28  MARK  HALL  says  Sun  may 

have  prevailed  over  Microsoft 
in  their  Java  courtroom  battle, 
but  it  is  users  who  will  decide 
who  wins  in  the  long  run. 

28  PIMM  FOX  urges  IT  leaders 

to  resist  corporate  attempts  to 
chop  their  budgets. 

29  DAVID  M0SCHELLA  notes 


TECHNOLOGY  $ 

SECURITY  JOURNAL 

58  JUDE  WONDERS  why  more 

users  don’t  get  in  on  a  govern¬ 
ment  initiative  to  share  secu¬ 
rity  vulnerability  information. 

EXEC  TECH 

60  ROAD  WARRIORS  are  at 

risk  if  they  don’t  know  about 
their  equipment  and  its  limita¬ 
tions  when  they  leave  home. 

62  UNIFIED  MESSAGING 

makes  life  easier  for  employees 
—  and  cheaper  for  their 
employers. 

64  BROADBAND  HAS  huge 

potential  for  scattered  and  mo¬ 
bile  workforces,  but  questions 
remain  about  the  technology 
and  its  infrastructure. 

QUICKSTUDY 

66  WIKIWIKIWEB  simplifies 

Web-based  collaboration. 

EMERGING  COMPANIES 

67  WEBANG0  SAYS  its 

services  for  RFP  creation 
and  bid  analysis  save  users 
time  and  money. 


30  DANGILLM0R  writes  of  the 

indelible  legacy  of  Hewlett- 
Packard  co-founder  William 
Hewlett. 

30  MICHAEL  GARTENBERG 

says  it’s  time  to  catch  the  “third 
wave”  of  IT  —  ubiquitous 
computing. 

38  JIM  CHAMPY  reopens  the 


ONLINE 

Get  all  the  latest  news  from  the 
technology  industry  on  earnings, 
layoffs  and  mergers  at  our  Financial 
News  Page. 

www.computerworld.com/fmance 

After  reading  about  GE’s  innovative 
Univac  project,  find  out  more  about 
computer  industry  history  in  our 
collection  of  online  resources. 
www.computerworld.com/history 

Ever  get  a  job,  only  to  find  out  you’ve 
been  laid  off  on  your  first  day?  Ever 
wonder  if  your  company  has  a  plan? 
Pimm  Fox  explores  the  recent  trials 
and  tribulations 
of  the  dot-com 
world  in  our 
E-Commerce 
Community. 
www.computer 
world.com/ 
ecommerce 


52  JOE  AUER  tells  IT  buyers: 

Don’t  allow  vendors  to  assign 
their  contract  rights  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  someone  else, 

78  FRANK  HAYES  marks  the 

50th  birthday  of  commercial 
IT  by  wondering  what  it  has 
learned  in  five  decades. 


that  the  anxiety  over  the  state 
of  IT  isn’t  without  precedent. 


old  debate  about  whether  the 
IT  organization  should  be 
centralized. 


www.computerworld.com 
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Federal  Spectrum 
Auction  Ends 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  took  in  a  total  of  S16.9  bil¬ 
lion  from  a  heavily  contested  auc¬ 
tion  of  spectrum  that  began  Dec.  14 
and  ended  Friday.  Bedminster,  N.J.- 
based  Verizon  Wireless  Inc.  was  the 
high  bidder  at  S8.7  billion,  followed 
by  Alaska  Native  Wireless  LLC,  a 
Fairbanks,  Alaska-based  company 
designated  as  an  entrepreneur  by 
the  FCC  but  financially  backed  by 
Redmond,  Wash.-based  AT&T  Wire¬ 
less  Services  Inc.  Alaska  Native’s 
bid  was  SI. 5  billion. 

Eckerd  Chain  Dumps 
Longtime  Outsourcer 

Largo,  Fla.-based  Eckerd  Corp.  said 
it’s  dropping  a  long-standing  deal 
with  an  IT  outsourcing  provider  and 
pulling  away  from  any  near-term 
investments  in  e-commerce  devel¬ 
opment.  A  spokesman  said  the 
drugstore  chain  is  consolidating  its 
IT  services  to  cut  costs.  He  declined 
to  identify  the  outsourcer,  calling 
the  matter  “a  sensitive  issue.” 

WorldCom  Mum  on 
Rumors  of  Layoffs 

WorldCom  Inc.  spokesmen  refused 
to  confirm  published  reports  Friday 
that  the  company  expects  to  begin 
laying  off  as  many  as  11,000  employ¬ 
ees  beginning  today.  In  November, 
WorldCom  announced  that  it  was  re¬ 
organizing  to  “fine-tune”  its  opera¬ 
tions.  Cuts,  if  they  do  come,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  through  February 
and  result  in  a  15%  reduction  in  the 
company’s  77,000-employee  work¬ 
force,  several  reports  stated. 


Corrections 

A  photo  on  page  52  of  our  Jan. 
15  issue  was  erroneously  attrib¬ 
uted.  The  photographer  was 
Manuello  Paganelli. 

In  an  article  titled  “Managing 
the  Information  Store"  [Tech¬ 
nology,  Jan.  22],  First  Union 
Corp.  was  incorrectly  described 
as  using  network-attached 
storage.  In  fact,  the  company 
uses  a  storage-area  network. 


NEWS 

Feds  Wrestle  With 
Export  Regulations 


Industry  groups:  MTOPS  rating  is  obsolete 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

LACING  EXPORT  con¬ 
trols  on  high-per¬ 
formance  comput¬ 
ers  probably  isn’t 
enough  stop  anyone 
from  designing  a  nuclear 
weapon.  But  it  does  have  the 
potential  to  prevent  a  U.S. 
company  from  deploying  a 
powerful  multiprocessor  sys¬ 
tem  that  could  rapidly  handle 
large  volumes  of  financial 
transactions  at  an  overseas 
business  unit. 

That  reality  led  federal  offi¬ 
cials,  including  some  at  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice,  to  conclude  earlier  this 
month  that  export  controls  on 
high-performance  computers 
are  ineffective.  But  the  con¬ 
trols  remain,  even  though  the 
Clinton  administration  signifi¬ 
cantly  relaxed  them. 

Technology  industry  offi¬ 
cials  claim  that  the  export  re¬ 
strictions  are  still  a  threat  to 
overseas  installations  of  what’s 
becoming  a  common  business 
system:  a  server  using  32  or 
more  processors.  The  chief  ob¬ 
stacle,  they  assert,  is  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  use  of  the  MTOPS 
rating,  which  stands  for  “mil¬ 
lions  of  theoretical  operations 
per  second,”  as  a  standard 
measurement  in  determining 
what  computers  can  be 
shipped  to  other  countries. 

“MTOPS  simply  is  not  a 
valid  parameter  anymore,”  said 
Dan  Hoydysh,  director  of  trade 
and  public  policy  at  Blue  Bell, 
Pa.-based  Unisys  Corp.  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  Computer 
Coalition  for  Responsible  Ex¬ 
ports.  The  Washington-based 
coalition  represents  10  com¬ 
puter  makers  and  five  IT  in¬ 
dustry  trade  groups. 

Hoydysh  and  other  coalition 
members  said  they  want  Con¬ 
gress  to  scrap  MTOPS  as  a  way 
of  deciding  whether  systems 
should  be  subject  to  export 
controls.  They  proposed  that 
the  government  instead  focus 
on  controlling  distribution  of 
true  supercomputers  and  mili¬ 


tary-specific  applications. 

“What  we’ve  got  to  do  is 
come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that 
the  current  system  doesn’t 
work,”  said  Rhett  Dawson, 
president  of  the  Information 
Technology  Industry  Council, 
a  trade  association  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  includes  a  mix  of  IT 
vendors  and  companies  such 
as  Corning  Inc.  and  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  among  its  members. 

Leveling  the  Playing  Field 

Before  leaving  office,  the 
Clinton  administration  revised 
export  control  regulations  to 
allow  more  powerful  comput¬ 
ers  to  be  shipped  to  so-called 
Tier  3  nations  such  as  India, 
Pakistan,  China  and  Vietnam 
and  countries  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  also  put  Brazil,  South 
Africa,  Thailand  and  several 
other  countries  on  the  same 


Firm  says  it  tried 
to  grow  too  quickly 

BY  JAMES  COPE 

Under  pressure  from  analysts 
and  investors,  financially  trou¬ 
bled  Lucent  Technologies  Inc. 
last  week'  outlined  an  aggres¬ 
sive  restructuring  program 
calling  for  10,000  jobs  to  be  cut 
and  two  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties  to  be  closed. 

The  Murray  Hill,  N.J.-based 
networking  equipment  pro¬ 
vider  reported  that  it  lost  more 
than  $1.02  billion  from  contin¬ 
uing  operations  in  its  first 
quarter  ended  Dec.  31.  Lucent 
earned  $1.08  billion  in  profits 
from  continuing  operations  in 
the  same  quarter  the  previous 
year.  First-quarter  revenue  from 
continuing  operations  fell  26% 
from  the  same  period  in  fiscal 
2000,  to  $5.84  billion. 


level  as  Western  Europe,  Japan 
and  Canada,  which  face  virtu¬ 
ally  no  export  controls. 

Officials  in  the  departing  ad¬ 
ministration  said  hardware  per¬ 
formance  improvements  and 
the  development  of  clustering 
and  multiprocessing  technolo¬ 
gies  are  making  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  export  control  policies 
ineffective.  The  new  limits  — 
which  will  take  effect  March  20 
unless  Congress  decides  other¬ 
wise  —  raise  processing  power 
limits  from  28,000  MTOPS  to 
85,000  MTOPS.  But  the  new 
level  is  expected  to  be  quickly 
outdated  with  the  introduction 
of  Intel  Corp.’s  64-bit  Itanium 
processors  (see  page  24). 

A  Pentium  III  system  with  32 
700-MHz  chips  has  a  perfor¬ 
mance  rating  of  about  45,000 
MTOPS,  Hoydysh  said.  But  a 
32-processor  Itanium  machine 
will  likely  have  a  throughput  of 
190,000  to  200,000  MTOPS. 
That  will  mean  that  the  export 
control  limits  will  have  to 


The  layoffs  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  Lucent’s  plan  are 
aimed  at  trimming  $2  billion  in 
expenses  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  quarter  and  reducing 
working  capital  by  another 
$2  billion  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  said  Lucent  Chairman 
and  CEO  Henry  Schacht  in  an 
analyst  briefing  last  week. 

A  slowdown  in  capital 
spending  by  established  tele¬ 
communications  service  pro¬ 
viders,  weakness  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  local  exchange  carrier 
market  and  lower  software 
sales  have  all  hurt  Lucent’s 
bottom  line. 

The  company  plans  to  sell 
off  manufacturing  operations 
in  Oklahoma  City  and  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  Schacht  said.  That 
could  affect  as  many  as  6,000 
additional  Lucent  employees. 

According  to  David  Willis, 
an  analyst  at  Meta  Group  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn.,  Lucent  has 


Lucent  to  Lay  Off 10,000, 
Close  Manufacturing  Plants 
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Defense  Agrees 

In  a  letter  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee 
sent  Jan.  18,  then-Secretary  of 
Defense  William  S.  Cohen  ar¬ 
gued  that  export  controls  on 
high-performance  computers 
are  ineffective  because  of  the 
ability  of  countries  to  cluster 
or  acquire  technology  from 
outside  the  U.S.: 

“After  intensive  effort,  the  [Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense]  concluded 
that  no  alternative  ap¬ 
proach  is  feasible,  given 
these  market  and  technology 
trends.  In  short,  our  ability  to  con¬ 
trol  the  acquisition  of  computer 
hardware  is  already  largely  ineffec¬ 
tive  and  will  be  increasingly  so 
within  a  very  short  time  frame.” 


be  raised  again. 

In  a  related  matter,  U.S.  Sen. 
Phil  Gramm  (R-Texas)  last 
week  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  revise  the  Export  Ad¬ 
ministration  Act  to  exempt 
high-performance  laptops  and 
other  mass-market  technology 
from  any  controls.  But  that 
measure  doesn’t  address  the 
controls  on  advanced  comput¬ 
ers  used  by  businesses.  > 


“a  lot  of  fat  to  trim.” 

Jim  Slaby,  an  analyst  at  Giga 
Information  Group  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  cited  Lu¬ 
cent’s  unrealistic  sales  goals  as 
a  key  reason  for  its  troubles. 

“One  of  the  things  that  killed 
them  was  promising  their 
board  they  would  meet  some 
very  ambitious  growth  tar¬ 
gets,”  Slaby  said.  To  fulfill  the 
growth  promise,  Lucent’s 
salespeople  began  discounting 
equipment  and  even  agreed  to 
offer  discounts  to  customers 
on  future  sales,  he  said. 

Lucent  had  indeed  “run  the 
business  too  hot,”  acknowl¬ 
edged  Michelle  Davidson,  a 
Lucent  spokeswoman. 

“Lucent  got  off  track  when 
we  tried  to  grow  our  company, 
in  hindsight,  faster  than  it  was 
able  to  grow,”  Davidson  said. 
“We  created  an  organizational 
structure  that  again,  in  hind¬ 
sight,  resulted  in  duplication, 
excess  costs,  lack  of  focus  and 
lack  of  visibility.” 

Lucent  customers  contacted 
by  Computerworld  last  week  ei¬ 
ther  said  they  weren’t  con¬ 
cerned  or  simply  elected  not  to 
comment  on  the  restructuring.  I 
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Business-to-Business  Exchanges  Catch  CEO  Hiring  Fever 


Moves  seen  as  sign  of  industry  maturation 


BY  MICHAEL  MEEHAN 

In  rapid  succession,  several 
business-to-business  electron¬ 
ic  marketplaces  have  named 
CEOs  in  recent  weeks,  a  sign  to 
many  that  the  fledgling  indus¬ 
try  is  suddenly  coming  of  age. 

Analysts  call  it  definitive 
movement  for  an  industry  in 
which  founding  supplier  com¬ 
panies  have  been  slow  to  es¬ 
tablish  their  exchanges  as  sep¬ 
arate  business  entities,  in  part 
because  they’re  fearful  of  be¬ 
ing  subordinate  to  their  own 
creations. 

Among  the  January  CEO 
sweepstakes  entrants  are  ener¬ 
gy  and  petrochemical  exchange 
Trade-Ranger  Inc.  in  Houston 
and  plastics  marketplace  Om- 
nexus  Corp.  in  Atlanta. 

Yet  business-to-business  ex¬ 
changes  remain  a  hodgepodge 
of  different  management  mod¬ 
els.  Many  exchanges  are  still 
supplier  consortiums  focused 
on  adding  value  for  their  own¬ 
ers,  though  many  seasoned  ex¬ 
change  CEOs  say  exchanges 
need  to  become  separate  enti¬ 
ties  if  they  are  to  survive. 


Judith  Sprieser  became  CEO 
of  Chicago-based  Transora  Inc. 
in  July,  practically  qualifying 
her  as  a  sage  among  online  mar¬ 
ketplace  chiefs.  As  the  head  of 
an  electronic  exchange  for  the 
consumer  packaged-goods  in¬ 
dustry,  she  says  she 
views  corporate  inde¬ 
pendence  and  inter¬ 
nal  control  as  two  key 
survival  factors  for 
those  that  wish  to  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  business- 
to-business  world. 

“When  they  of¬ 
fered  me  the  job,  I 
said,  ‘Only  if  it  can  be 
extremely  indepen¬ 
dent,’  ”  Sprieser  said. 

“If  you  have  divided 
interests  running  a 
company,  i.e.,  owner/suppliers, 
you’re  asking  for  trouble.  I 
didn’t  want  to  be  running  a 
trade  association.” 

Owner/suppliers  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  genesis  for  much  of 
the  business-to-business  ex¬ 
change  industry.  Chemical 
companies,  auto  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  agricultural  competi¬ 


tors  have  joined  together  to 
reap  the  collective  benefits  of 
direct-sales  markets. 

In  Sprieser’s  case,  business- 
to-business  involves  more 
than  50  of  the  world’s  largest 
marketers  of  edible  and  non¬ 
edible  consumer  packaged- 
goods,  such  as  Sara  Lee  Corp. 
and  Unilever  PLC.  Sprieser 
said  a  consortium 
model  might  give 
the  owner/suppliers 
more  incentive  to 
support  the  channel, 
but  ultimately,  those 
exchanges  won’t  be 
able  to  react  quickly 
enough  to  business 
opportunities,  such 
as  breaking  into  new 
industries  or  form¬ 
ing  strategic  part¬ 
nerships. 

“You  do  have  to 
wonder  how  serious  they  are  if 
they  haven’t  put  anyone  per¬ 
manently  in  charge,”  she  said. 

Many  suppliers  disagree. 
Two  weeks  ago,  SKF  USA  Inc. 
in  Kulpsville,  Pa.,  joined  with 
three  other  industrial  manu¬ 
facturers  to  form  an  exchange 
called  CoLinx  LLC. 

Rick  Farris,  SKF’s  project 


manager  for  CoLinx,  dismissed 
any  notion  that  the  exchange 
would  ever  function  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  business  entity. 

“We  have  this  joint  venture 
for  our  collective  benefit,”  Far¬ 
ris  said.  “This  is  to  create  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities  for  the  four 
partners.  If  you  want  to  equate 
this  to  private  vs.  public,  we 
much  prefer  private.” 

On  the  flip  side,  James 
Ritchie,  who  took  the  helm  of 
Overland  Park,  Kan.-based 
Transportation.com  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  said  he  made  it  clear 
from  the  start  that  his  compa¬ 
ny  wouldn’t  survive  if  parent 
transportation  giant  Yellow 
Corp.  micromanaged  it. 

“The  only  way  we  can  stay 
nimble  in  the  market  and  move 
at  the  speed  we  need  to  move 
is  to  stay  independent,”  he  said. 

Ritchie  noted  that  Trans- 
portation.com  was  originally 
set  up  as  a  public  marketplace, 
but  customers  urged  the  com¬ 
pany  to  construct  private  ex¬ 
changes  with  access  to  the 
public  market. 

David  Hope-Roth,  an  analyst 
at  Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  said  many  found¬ 
ing  companies  have  been  re- 


TRANSORA  CEO 
Judith  Sprieser: 
Independence  and 
internal  control  are 
key  for  B2Bs. 


Lufthansa  Advances  Automated  Check-in 


Self-service  baggage 
part  of  new  system 


BY  BOB  BREWIN 

FRANKFURT 

In  an  effort  to  eliminate  the 
pain  involved  in  getting  to  the 
plane,  Deutsche  Lufthansa  AG 
plans  to  automate  the  check-in 
process,  with  self-service  bag¬ 
gage  and  e-ticket  kiosks  that  the 
carrier  says  are  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  airline  industry. 

Joachim  Frantzen,  project 
manager  for  Lufthansa’s  self- 
service  automation  program, 
said  that  in  May,  the  carrier 
will  start  installing  check-in 
kiosks  that  will  provide  more 
functionality  than  the  systems 
it  started  using  in  the  late 
1990s.  The  new  kiosks  will  let  a 
passenger  with  an  e-ticket  au¬ 
tomatically  check  bags  to  a 
destination  served  by  another 
carrier  —  called  “interlining,” 


in  airline  parlance  —  and  in¬ 
clude  software  rules  that  can 
determine  baggage  allowance 
and  weights  based  on  class  of 
service  and  a  passenger’s  fre¬ 
quent-flier  status. 

Lufthansa’s  goal,  Frantzen 
added,  is  “one-stop”  check-in, 
with  the  primary  market  for 
the  new  systems  being  “the 
business  travelers,  who  want 


AT  A  GLANCE 


No  Waiting 

Lufthansa  says  it  plans  to 
automate  the  check-in  process 
as  much  as  possible. 

■  The  self-service  system  automatically 
determines  bag  allowance  by  class  of 
service  and  frequent-flier  status. 

■  New  kiosk  installation  starts  in  May  in 
Germany,  with  U.S.  systems  awaiting  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

■  The  airline  plans  to  launch  a  pilot 
program  for  automatic  passport  checks 
by  year's  end. 


to  get  from  the  airport  to  the 
plane  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

Lufthansa  plans  to  have  the 
new  kiosks  operating  this  May 
in  Munich.  It  will  gradually 
add  kiosks  at  other  German 
airports  throughout  the  year 
and  will  expand  to  airports  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  and  Dulles,  Va., 
as  soon  as  it  receives  clearance 
from  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

By  year’s  end,  Lufthansa  also 
plans  to  run  a  pilot  program  to 
automatically  check  passports, 
using  systems  that  can  read  the 
bar  codes  or  magnetic  stripes 
on  passports  from  the  U.S.  and 
many  European  countries.  Alas¬ 
ka  Airlines  in  Seattle  and  North¬ 
west  Airlines  Inc.  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis  have  already  deployed  self- 
service  baggage  check-in,  but 
only  for  domestic  destinations. 

Jackie  Astleford,  director  of 
e-commerce  at  Northwest, 
said  the  carrier  plans  to  “offer 
self-service  kiosks  with  a  pass¬ 


port  reader  in  Japan  this  year,” 
adding  that  Netherlands-based 
KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines, 
Northwest’s  European  alliance 
partner,  already  operates  auto¬ 
matic  passport  readers  at  the 
airport  in  Schiphol,  Holland. 
Northwest  also  plans  to  offer 
wireless  check-in  over  iMode 
mobile  phones  in  Japan  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year. 

To  provide  baggage  security, 
Lufthansa’s  automated  baggage 
check-in  system  will  include  a 
scanner  and  scale  that  check 
the  weight  of  the  bags  and  the 
bar  code  on  the  baggage  tag 
(applied  by  the  passenger  after 
it’s  issued  by  the  kiosk)  after 
the  bags  move  down  conveyor 
belts,  making  a  match  with 
check-in  weight.  Bags  that 
don’t  make  a  match  will  be 
shunted  aside. 

“Self-service  check-in  is  a 
no-brainer,”  said  David  Schehr, 
an  analyst  at  Gartner  Group 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.  > 

more" 

For  more  news  about  wireless  technology 
in  the  airline  industry,  see  page  8. 
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luctant  to  cede  control  to  the 
exchanges  themselves. 

“I  think  some  of  them  worry 
that  sometimes  there’s  more  val¬ 
ue  in  the  information  than  in  the 
services  themselves,”  he  said. 

Overall,  Hope-Roth  rated 
the  progress  of  business-to- 
business  exchanges,  from  con¬ 
sortium  brainstorms  to  inde¬ 
pendent  entities,  as  slow. 

“Some  companies  figured  this 
out  early,  but  that  you’re  just 
starting  to  see  many  of  them 
name  executives  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  how  slow  it  is  to  get  these 
things  operational,”  he  said,  ► 


New  Kids 
On  the  Block 

Company:  Exostar  Inc. 
Location:  Reston,  Va. 

Type  of  exchange:  Aero¬ 
space  and  defense 
Founders:  BAE  Systems  Inc., 
Boeing  Inc.,  Lockheed  Martin 
Corp.,  Raytheon  Co. 

New  CEO:  Andy  Pyler 
Background:  Chief  operating 
officer  at  aerospace  exchange 
PartsBase.com:  director  of 
e-business  for  the  aerospace 
division  of  AlliedSignal  Inc.: 
vice  president  of  operations  at 
the  airframe  services  division 
of  BF  Goodrich  Aerospace 

Company:  Omnexus  Corp. 
Location:  Atlanta 
Type  of  exchange:  Plastics 
Founders:  BASF  Corp.,  Bayer 
AG,  The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Du 
Pont  Co.,  Ticona/Celanese  AG 
New  CEO:  Peter  Dunning 
Background:  CEO  of  com¬ 
mercial  real  estate  marketplace 
FacilityPro.com;  senior  vice 
president  at  Oracle  Corp.; 
executive  vice  president  at  SAP 
America  Inc. 

Company:  Trade-Ranger  Inc. 
Location:  Houston 
Type  of  exchange:  Petro¬ 
chemical  and  energy 
Founders:  Royal  Dutch/Shell 
Group,  BP  Amoco  PLC,  Conoco 
Inc.,  Equilon  Enterprises  LLC, 
Mitsubishi  Corp.,  Motiva  Enter¬ 
prises  LLC,  Occidental  Petrole¬ 
um  Corp.,  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.,  Repsol  VPF  SA,  Statoil, 
Tosco  Corp.,  Total  Pina  Elf  SA, 
Unocal  Corp.,  Dow  Chemical 
New  CEO:  Claire  S.  Farley 
Background:  CEO  for  medical 
software  developer  Intelligent 
Diagnostics  Inc.;  president  of 
Texaco  Inc.'s  North  American 
production;  president  of  world¬ 
wide  exploration  and  new  ven¬ 
tures  at  Texaco 
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Alaska  Air  Launches 
Wireless  Check-in 

Using  free  software  on  handhelds, 

travelers  can  check  in,  go  directly  to  gate 


BY  BOB  BREWIN 

LASKA  AIR  GROUP 
Inc.’s  two  airlines 
last  week  kicked 
off  a  wireless 
check-in  service 
for  passengers  who  have  de¬ 
vices  such  as  Palm  Inc.  hand¬ 
held  computers  and  Web- 
enabled  cell  phones. 

The  service  began  with  a 
limited  rollout  at  Seattle-Taco- 
ma  International  Airport  Jan. 
24  and  is  scheduled  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  systemwide  by  the  end 
of  this  quarter.  This  makes 
Alaska  Airlines  Inc.  and  Hori¬ 
zon  Air  Industries  Inc.  the  first 
U.S.  carriers  to  provide  wire¬ 
less  check-in  services  that  can 
be  used  directly  by  passengers. 

“We  want  to  make  it  as  easy 
as  possible  to  get  from  the 
front  door  of  the  airport  to  the 


BY  MICHAEL  MEEHAN 

In  what  analysts  expect  to  be 
the  first  of  many  similar  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  coming  year, 
Northwest  Airlines  Inc.  and 
Continental  Airlines  Inc.  last 
week  began  selling  integrated 
electronic  tickets  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  computerized  reser¬ 
vations  system  operator  World- 
span  LP. 

Previously,  an  electronic 
ticket  sold  by  one  of  the  air¬ 
lines  couldn’t  be  recognized  by 
the  other’s  booking  and  check¬ 
in  systems.  But  Atlanta-based 
Worldspan  built  a  network  that 
will  allow  U.S.  and  Canadian 
travel  agents  to  input  North- 
west-validated  electronic  tick¬ 
ets  for  trips  that  include  legs 
on  Continental  flights. 

Henry  Harteveldt,  an  analyst 
at  Forrester  Research  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  said  de¬ 
mand  by  travelers  interested  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  conve- 


door  of  the  airplane,”  said 
Alaska  Airlines  spokesman 
Jack  Walsh. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas-based 
American  Airlines  Inc.  late  last 
year  launched  a  mobile  check¬ 
in  service  at  O’Hare  Airport  in 
Chicago,  LaGuardia  Airport  in 
New  York  and  the  Dallas/Fort 
Worth  airport,  but  American’s 
system  involves  the  airline’s 
gate  agents  using  handheld  de¬ 
vices  to  issue  bar-coded  board¬ 
ing  passes  to  travelers  waiting 
to  board  flights. 

Officials  at  Seattle-based 
Alaska  Airlines  said  the  air¬ 
line’s  new  service  will  let  trav¬ 
elers  check  in  for  flights  them¬ 
selves  after  downloading  free 
software  from  the  carrier’s 
Web  site.  Horizon  Air,  a  small¬ 
er  regional  airline  that’s  owned 
by  Alaska  Airlines  and  serves 


nience  of  online  tickets  will 
eventually  force  more  airlines 
into  this  kind  of  seamless  in- 
formation-sharing  setup. 

“The  industry  as  a  whole 
will  have  to  embrace  this,”  he 
said.  “It  will  just  take  time.” 

How  It  Works 

Such  setups  are  called  inter¬ 
line  systems:  They  enable  dif¬ 
ferent  airlines  to  share  passen¬ 
ger  information.  But  most  air 
carriers  still  lack  the  ability  to 
electronically  transfer  data 
back  and  forth,  which  has 


40  cities  in  the  western  U.S. 
and  western  Canada,  said  it 
also  plans  to  implement  the 
wireless  technology. 

Company  officials  wouldn’t 
comment  on  the  cost  of  the 
new  system,  saying  it’s  part  of  a 
strategy  aimed  at  improving 
customer  service  and  boosting 
the  airlines’  competitiveness. 


May  cost  passengers 
$25  to  $30  per  month 


BY  BOB  BREWIN 

Scandinavian  Airlines  System 
(SAS)  last  week  said  it  plans  to 
start  tests  this  fall  of  in-cabin, 
wireless  LAN  access  to  the 
Web  and  e-mail  services.  Ana¬ 
lysts  said  the  tests  will  mark 
one  of  the  first  commercial  air¬ 
line  uses  of  the  technology. 


made  it  difficult  for  travelers 
using  electronic  tickets  to 
make  last-minute  flight  changes 
or  to  book  trips  that  involve 
multiple  airlines. 

Setting  up  the  system  in¬ 
volved  linking  the  two  airlines’ 
legacy  systems  with  a  transac¬ 
tion  processing  facility  main¬ 
frame  at  each  airline.  Much 
like  it  does  with  its  own  reser¬ 
vations  network,  Worldspan 
created  direct  connections  be¬ 
tween  the  two  reservations 
systems  using  a  set  of  EDi- 
FACT  protocols. 

Last  year,  IBM  and  the  Mon¬ 
treal-based  International  Air 
Transport  Association  devel¬ 
oped  an  interline  system  that’s 
supposed  to  let  multiple  air¬ 
lines  share  a  single  network  in¬ 
stead  of  building  individual 


Walsh  said  Alaska  Airlines’ 
wireless  check-in  capabilities, 
which  were  developed  with 
San  Jose-based  technology  ven¬ 
dor  Everypath  Inc.,  will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  need  to  obtain  paper 
boarding  passes. 

Once  a  passenger  checks  in 
via  a  wireless  device  from  any 
location,  he  can  go  directly  to 
the  appropriate  gate,  show  a 
photo  ID  and  board  the  plane, 
said  Walsh.  Travelers  who  still 
want  to  obtain  a  boarding  pass 
can  do  so  by  typing  in  an  ID 
number  at  an  automated  ticket 
kiosk,  he  said. 

Alaska  and  Seattle-based 


SAS,  a  Stockholm-based  con¬ 
sortium  of  the  national  airlines 
of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Swe¬ 
den,  said  it  will  equip  a  Boeing 
767  used  for  North  American 
flights  with  an  11M  bit/sec., 
802.11b  wireless  LAN  connect¬ 
ed  to  an  onboard  proxy  server 
provided  by  Tenzing  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc.  in  Seattle. 

The  proxy  server  will  com¬ 
municate  with  ground-based 
networks  over  a  2.4K  bit/sec. 
ground-to-air  satellite  link. 


connections,  but  no  airlines 
have  joined  the  network.  The 
Open  Travel  Alliance,  another 
trade  association  that’s  devel¬ 
oping  Internet-based  commu¬ 
nications  standards,  is  working 
on  a  separate  set  of  XML-based 
interline  capabilities. 

But  airlines  have  yet  to  in¬ 
vest  much  money  in  industry¬ 
wide  solutions,  leaving  such 
systems  in  limbo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.-based  North¬ 
west  and  Houston-based  Con¬ 
tinental,  the  fourth-  and  fifth- 
largest  airlines  in  the  U.S., 
respectively,  are  the  first  two 
major  U.S.  airlines  to  an¬ 
nounce  an  interline  connec¬ 
tion.  Last  year,  United  Air 
Lines  Inc.  established  an  elec¬ 
tronic  ticketing  link  with  Air 
Canada.  I 


Horizon  already  offer  passen¬ 
gers  the  ability  to  check  flight 
schedules  and  their  frequent- 
flier  information  from  wireless 
devices,  and  the  airlines  have 
supported  automated  check-in 
and  printing  of  boarding  pass¬ 
es  from  home  and  office  PCs 
since  September  1999. 

Alaska  Airlines’  service 
comes  two  months  after  Ger¬ 
man  airline  Deutsche  Lufthansa 
AG  rolled  out  a  wireless  check¬ 
in  system  at  70  airports.  Zurich- 
based  Swissair  AG  made  wire¬ 
less  check-in  capabilities  avail¬ 
able  to  a  limited  number  of  its 
passengers  in  late  1999. ft 


That  link  will  be  provided  by 
Tenzing  over  the  Inmarsat 
satellite  system  through  a  deal 
with  Lockheed  Martin  Global 
Telecommunications  in  Beth- 
esda,  Md. 

To  mitigate  the  slow  speed 
of  the  air-to-ground  connec¬ 
tion,  Tenzing  will  cache  popu¬ 
lar  Web  pages  on  its  onboard 
server.  E-mail  will  be  transmit¬ 
ted  to  and  from  the  ground  at 
intervals  during  the  flight,  with 
e-mail  attachments  limited  to 
500KB. 

Costs  and  Savings 

Johann  Ericksson,  SAS  proj¬ 
ect  manager  for  in-flight  com¬ 
munications,  estimated  that  the 
service  will  cost  passengers 
$25  to  $30  per  month  on  a  sub¬ 
scription  basis.  The  Tenzing 
server  will  be  accessible  to 
passengers  whose  laptops  are 
equipped  with  a  wireless  LAN 
card,  which  typically  costs 
$100  or  less. 

Dylan  Brooks,  an  analyst  at 
Jupiter  Media  Matrix  Inc.  in 
New  York,  said  using  wireless 
LANs  to  provide  passengers 
with  Internet  connections  “can 
save  airlines  a  lot  of  money” 
when  it  comes  to  retrofitting 
their  planes  for  the  addition  of 
such  services. 

Air  Canada  in  Dorval,  Que¬ 
bec,  started  a  similar  test  with 
five  aircraft  last  month  using  a 
Tenzing  proxy  server,  with 
connections  to  the  server  pro¬ 
vided  through  jacks  on  seat- 
back  phones.  And  Cathay  Pa¬ 
cific  Airways  Ltd.  in  Hong 
Kong  has  announced  plans  to 
outfit  62  of  its  planes  with 
1.5M  bit/sec.  wireless  LANs 
feeding  a  satellite  link,  with  its 
service  slated  to  start  in  April.  I 


Interline  Time  Line,  2000-2001 


Passengers  are  clamoring  for  airlines  to  share  e-ticket  information,  but  progress  has  been  slow. 


April 

IBM  announces 
it  will  develop  an 
industrywide 
interline  solution. 


June 

United  Air  Lines 
and  Air  Canada 

unveil  an  e-ticket 
data-sharing  system. 


September 

Open  Travel 
Alliance  says  it  will 
create  XML  standards 
for  online  tickets. 


October 

Cheap  Tickets 

reveals  a  plan  to 
offer  e-tickets  using 
multiple  carriers. 


January 

Northwest  Airlines 
and  Continental 
Airlines  debut  their 
interline  connection. 


Northwest  and  Continental 
Debut  ‘Interline’  E-Tickets 


SAS  Plans  In-flight  Wireless  Web  Access 
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companies  all  over  the  world  are  opting 
for  innovative  new  solutions  from  ARC. 
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GM  Teams  With 
Health  Care  Vendor 

Detroit-based  General  Motors  Corp. 
entered  into  a  three-year  alliance 
with  Hillsborough,  Ore.-based 
health  care  vendor  MedicaLogic/- 
Medscape  Inc.  to  encourage  some 
5,000  physicians  who  treat  GM  em¬ 
ployees  to  use  handheld  devices  to 
prescribe  drugs  and  access  digital 
health  records.  Physicians  will  use 
Medscape's  digital  health-record 
system,  Logician,  to  access  online 
reference  material,  patient  records, 
insurance  and  billing  data. 

Ericsson  to  Outsource 
Handset  Production 

Sweden’s  L.M.  Ericsson  Telephone 
Co.  said  it  plans  to  outsource  all 
production  of  mobile  telephone 
handsets  in  a  bid  to  turn  around  its 
fortunes  at  the  highly  competitive 
consumer  end  of  the  market.  Singa¬ 
pore-based  Flextronics  international 
Ltd.  will  take  over  Ericsson  facilities 
in  Brazil,  Malaysia,  Sweden,  the 
U.K.  and  parts  of  its  U.S.  plant  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.  Some  4,200  Erics¬ 
son  employees  will  join  Flextronics. 


Cisco  to  Invest 
$200M  in  Softbank 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  in  San  Jose  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  take  a  S200  mil¬ 
lion  stake  in  Tokyo-based  Internet 
investment  and  venture  firm  Soft- 
bank  Corp.  At  the  same  time,  Cisco 
said  it  will  buy  most  of  Softbank’s 
stake  in  Cisco  Systems  KK,  its 
Japanese  unit,  for  about  S275 
million. 

IBM  to  Offer 
BlackBerry 

IBM  is  teaming  up  with  Waterloo, 
Ontario-based  Research  In  Motion 
Ltd.  (RIM)  to  offer  international 
wireless  communication  to  IBM's 
enterprise-level  customers  via 
RIM’s  BlackBerry  wireless  pager 
devices.  IBM  said  it  intends  to  set 
up  a  team  to  work  on  integrating 
the  BlackBerry  device  with  e-mail 
and  intranet  back-end  systems. 

The  team  will  also  offer  consult¬ 
ing,  systems  integration  and  design 
services. 
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This  Could  Be  the 
Year  for  Privacy 

Bills  being  introduced  amid  questions 

of  potential  cost,  compliance,  disparity 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

he  battle  over 
privacy  legislation 
has  begun  in 
earnest  in  the 
states  and  in  Con¬ 
gress,  in  what  may  be  the  piv¬ 
otal  year  for  this  issue. 

Last  week,  the  first  major  bi¬ 
partisan  bill  regarding  online 
privacy  was  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress.  But  states  —  which  have 
just  begun  calling  their  legisla¬ 
tures  into  session  —  are  seeing 
a  flurry  of  privacy-related  bills, 
many  of  which  could  affect  fi¬ 
nancial  service  companies. 

What  may  be  the  biggest 
problem  facing  some  business¬ 
es  is  the  potential  hodgepodge 
of  state  legislation,  with  vary¬ 
ing  rules  and  standards  for 
protecting  privacy. 

Dozens  of  bills  are  being  in¬ 
troduced  in  response  to  the 
Gramm-Leach-Bliley  Act  —  a 
sweeping  financial  deregula¬ 
tion  bill  that  was  approved  by 
Congress  two  years  ago.  That 
legislation  didn’t  preempt  the 
authority  of  states  to  adopt 


their  own  financial  privacy 
rules.  “The  big  question  is,  How 
does  a  state  government  that 
has  been  rooted  in  geography 
deal  with  a  medium  that  knows 
no  boundaries?”  said  Emily 
Hackett,  state  policy  director  at 
The  Internet  Alliance,  a  Wash¬ 
ington-based  trade  group. 

Touting  Tools,  Not  Laws 

“It  is  very  difficult  to  deal 
with  a  myriad  of  different 
types  of  regulation  on  the  same 
issue,”  said  Kirk  Herath,  chief 
privacy  officer  at  Nationwide 
Insurance  Cos.  The  Columbus, 
Ohio-based  company  could  ul¬ 
timately  be  forced  to  model  its 
privacy  rules  around  those 
states  with  the  toughest  priva¬ 
cy  bills  to  ensure  compliance 
nationally,  he  said. 

But  compliance  may  be  ex¬ 
pensive.  For  instance,  if  a  com¬ 
pany  adopts  “opt-in”  policies 
across  the  board  for  all  its  busi¬ 
ness  units,  its  systems  will 
have  to  be  able  to  easily  ex¬ 
change  data,  which  isn’t  simple 
for  a  firm  with  a  lot  of  legacy 
systems,  said  Herath.  “There 


are  some  systems  people 
[who]  really  hope  that  privacy 
and  security  will  probably 
drive  a  lot  of  systems  infra¬ 
structure  investment  over  the 
next  10  years,”  he  said. 

Some  key  lawmakers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  powerful  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  Rep.  W.J.  “Bil¬ 
ly”  Tauzin  (R-La.),  have  pre¬ 
dicted  that  online  privacy  leg¬ 
islation  will  be  passed,  perhaps 
in  as  little  as  eight  months. 

“We’re  gearing  up  and  orga¬ 
nizing  to  take  on  this  issue,” 
said  Tauzin,  speaking  to  re¬ 
porters  after  a  recent  forum 
sponsored  by  Palo  Alto,  Calif.- 
based  high-tech  public  policy 
group  TechNet  and  the  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.-based  National  Ven¬ 
ture  Capital  Association. 

But  Bob  Herbold,  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer,  who  also  spoke  at  the  high- 
tech  forum,  urged  continued 
self-regulatory  efforts.  He  said 


At  Issue 

Areas  of  dispute  in  privacy 
legislation  that’s  appearing 
both  in  states  and  in  the  U.S. 
Congress: 

Opt-in  VS.  Opt-out:  Some  busi¬ 
ness  groups  argue  that  customers 
are  less  likely  to  agree  to  receive 
e-mail  advertisements  if  they  have  to 
opt  in.  Many  consumer  groups  want 
"opt-in"  standards. 

Access:  Allowing  customers  to 
have  access  to  data  collected  by 
them  may  be  expensive  and  difficult 
to  achieve.  Privacy  groups  see 
access  as  a  fundamental  right. 

Federal  Preemption:  Congress 

can  override  state  privacy  laws  and 
limit  a  person's  ability  to  sue,  as  it  did 
with  the  Y2k  liability  limiting  legisla¬ 
tion.  These  provisions  are  expected 
to  bring  major  battles. 


the  industry  is  deploying  tools, 
such  as  the  Platform  for  Priva¬ 
cy  Preferences  Project,  that 
customers  can  trust  to  protect 
their  privacy. 

“We  think  it’s  better  that 
companies  like  Microsoft  and 
others  in  this  industry  provide 
those  tools  as  opposed  to  deal¬ 
ing  with  burdensome  legisla¬ 
tion,”  Herbold  said,  i 


UCITA  on  Legislative  Agenda 
In  Four  States  This  Year 


53  Bills  Introduced  in  21  States 


State  legislatures  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  convene,  but  14  bills  relat¬ 
ed  to  online  identity  theft,  fraud 
and  children’s  issues  have  already 
been  introduced  in  Arizona,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  according  to  research  spon¬ 
sored  by  The  Internet  Alliance,  a 
Washington-based  trade  group. 

The  Alliance  said  53  bills  deal¬ 
ing  with  financial  privacy  have 
been  introduced  in  21  states.  And 
the  list  is  expected  to  grow. 

In  Congress,  Reps.  Chris  Can¬ 
non  (R-Utah)  and  Anna  6.  Eshoo 
(D-Calif.)  last  week  introduced  a 
privacy  bill  that  would  set  some 
baseline  data  protection  stan¬ 
dards  for  firms  doing  business  on¬ 
line.  Their  bill  is  modeled  after  one 
introduced  in  the  Senate  last  year 
and  is  likely  to  be  proposed  again 
in  the  new  congressional  session. 


That  measure,  which  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  reintroduced  by  Sens. 
John  McCain  (R-Ariz.)  and  John 
Kerry  (D-Mass.),  would  give  Inter¬ 
net  users  the  ability  to  limit  the 
use  and  disclosure  of  personal  in¬ 
formation  through  an  “opt-out” 
mechanism.  It  would  also  require 
companies  to  post  notices  about 
the  kind  of  data  they  collect  and 
how  that  information  is  used. 

The  federal  bills,  however,  are 
being  criticized  by  privacy  advo¬ 
cates  for  failing  to  allow  access  to 
information  and  for  relying  on  an 
opt-out  instead  of  an  opt-in  model. 

But  Jeff  Hartley,  a  spokesman 
for  Cannon,  said  the  bill  will  likely 
be  changed.  “We  want  all  sides  at 
the  table  in  this,"  said  Hartley, 
adding  that  all  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  are  open  for  discussion. 

-  Patrick  Thibodeau 


BY  MARGARET  JOHNSTON 

WASHINGTON 

The  legislatures  of  four  states 
have  added  a  controversial 
software  licensing  bill  to  their 
legislative  calendars  this  year, 
indicating  that  the  proposal, 
which  last  year  passed  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  is  pick¬ 
ing  up  momentum. 

Arizona,  Oklahoma,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Texas  are  scheduled 
to  take  up  the  Uniform  Com¬ 
puter  Information  Transac¬ 
tions  Act  (UCITA)  in  their 
current  legislative  sessions, 
and  other  states  are  being  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws  (NC- 
CUSL)  to  do  the  same,  said 
Carlyle  “Connie”  Ring  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  NCCUSL’s 
UCITA  drafting  committee. 

Ring  laid  out  arguments  in 
favor  of  UCITA  during  a  panel 


discussion  last  week  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Washington  Legal 
Foundation.  The  panel  also 
featured  opponents  of  UCITA. 

Forward  or  Backward? 

Supporters  of  UCITA  say  it 
is  a  necessary  improvement  in 
commercial  contract  law  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  uniformity  to 
software  licensing  contracts 
and  a  common  understanding 
of  software  licenses  across  the 
U.S.  But  opponents  say  it  turns 
back  the  clock  on  consumer 
protection  law  in  favor  of  soft¬ 
ware  vendors. 

Charles  Shafer,  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Balti¬ 
more’s  law  school,  said  UCITA 
is  opposed  by  leading  bar  asso¬ 
ciations  and  the  attorneys  gen¬ 
eral  of  more  than  20  states.  ft 


Johnston  writes  for  the  IDG 
News  Service. 
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NAPA  Stores,  Data  Centers  to  Link  Via  VPN 

Network  costs  less  than  using  frame  relays 


BY  JAMES  COPE 

Connecting  thousands  of  retail 
stores  to  central  data  centers 
can  cost  a  bundle.  That  spurs 
some  firms,  such  as  Genuine 
Parts  Co.  in  Norcross,  Ga.,  to 
turn  away  from  expensive 
frame  relay  and  toward  less- 
costly  virtual  private  networks 
(VPN)  that  use  the  Internet. 

Officials  at  Genuine  said  last 
week  that  the  company  was  in 
the  process  of  deploying  a 
VPN  from  Bethesda,  Md.- 
based  Lockheed  Martin  Tele¬ 
communications.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  VPN  will  connect 
750  of  Genuine’s  company- 


said  he  also  wanted  to  give 
NAPA  stores  e-mail  access  and 
applications  that  would  allow 
customers  to  order  parts  over 
the  Internet. 

“Conventional  wisdom 
would  suggest  using  frame 
relay,”  Braswell  said,  because 


it’s  a  proven  phone  company 
technology  that  corporations 
have  been  using  for  years  to 
connect  network  end  points 
over  dedicated  circuits.  Unlike 
a  VPN,  which  amounts  to 
using  the  Internet  as  a  wide- 
area  network,  frame-relay 
connections  use  a  private  in¬ 
frastructure. 

But  Braswell  said  frame  re¬ 
lay  has  a  drawback:  its  cost.  He 


discovered  that  the  monthly 
fee  to  run  the  network  over  a 
VPN  through  an  outsourcer 
would  be  approximately  50% 
less  than  the  cost  of  a  frame- 
relay  system.  Security  and  per¬ 
formance  remained  a  concern, 
however. 

Although  a  VPN,  by  defini¬ 
tion,  is  an  encrypted,  end-to- 
end  private  tunnel  through  the 
Internet,  Braswell  said  he 
wanted  assurance  from  the 
five  network  outsourcers  he 
was  considering  using  that 
they  could  provide  security 


and  guarantee  a  level  of  avail¬ 
ability  and  performance  that 
he  could  live  with. 

Braswell  said  he  made  sure 
performance  of  the  VPN  con¬ 
nection  was  comparable  to 
frame  relay  by  setting  up  sev¬ 
eral  stores  with  dual  connec¬ 
tions.  He  then  elected  to  go 
with  Lockheed  Martin  as  the 
network  outsourcer. 

“[Lockheed  Martin  uses  Data 
Encryption  Standard]  encryp¬ 
tion  on  the  VPN,  which  gives 
us  the  level  of  security  we 
need,”  Braswell  said.  I 


Lotus  Confirms  Plans  to  Cut 
Support  for  Notes  4.6  in  2002 


owned  NAPA  Auto  Parts  retail 
stores  to  data  centers  in  Nor¬ 
cross,  Ga.,  and  Dallas. 

According  to  Thomas  Bras¬ 
well,  senior  vice  president  of 
IT  at  Genuine,  the  network 
will  eventually  hook  up  an 
additional  5,000  NAPA  fran¬ 
chise  operations. 

Efficiency  Sought 

Braswell  said  he  decided  to 
consider  frame  relay  or  a  VPN 
to  connect  stores  because  the 
existing  dial-up  system  that 
polled  his  stores  twice  a  day 
for  parts  orders  and  receipts 
was  no  longer  adequate. 

He  said  he  wanted  a  network 
that  would  link  NAPA  stores  to 
his  central  ordering  database 
at  the  company’s  data  centers 
around  the  clock,  which  would 
enable  stores  to  share  informa¬ 
tion  on  stock  status.  Braswell 


NAPA  Auto  Parts 
Tunes  Up  Its  Net 

The  benefits  of  deploying  a 
VPN  from  Lockheed  Martin 
include  the  following: 

►  Parts  stores  can  connect 
with  data  centers. 

►  750  company-owned 
stores  will  go  online  by 

year’s  end. 

►  An  additional  5,000  fran¬ 
chise  operations  will  be 
connected  over  time. 

►  A  VPN  will  cost  50% 
less  than  a  frame-relay 

system. 


Users  could  find  themselves  in  a  bind 


BY  JENNIFER  DlSABATINO 

Lotus  notes  users 
who  haven’t  yet  mi¬ 
grated  to  R5  would 
be  well  advised  to 
get  a  move  on,  be¬ 
cause  Lotus  Development  Corp. 
plans  to  cease  its  support  for 
Version  4.6  early  next  year. 

Unfortunately,  firms  that 
have  already  gone  through  the 
migration  said  one  year  proba¬ 
bly  won’t  be  enough  time  to  get 
all  the  users  at  large  companies 
onto  the  latest  release. 

At  the  Lotusphere  confer¬ 
ence  in  Orlando  two  weeks 
ago,  users  from  large  compa¬ 
nies  flocked  to  the  case  study 
sessions  at  which  their  peers 
explained  the  pain  and  value  of 
migrating  to  R5,  the  latest  ver¬ 
sion  of  Notes.  R5’s  successor, 
RNext,  is  due  later  this  year. 

With  RNext  on  the  way, 
Lotus  confirmed  last  week  that 
it  intends  to  end  support  for 
Version  4.6  early  next  year. 

Lotus  officials  gave  some 
mixed  messages  at  Lotusphere, 
but  the  official  position  now  is 
that  support  for  Version  4.6 
will  end  next  January.  That 
date  is  subject  to  change  if  cus¬ 
tomers  tell  Lotus  they  need 
more  time,  a  spokesman  said. 
In  addition,  engineering  sup¬ 
port  will  end  January  2002,  and 
phone  service  support  will  be 
extended  until  January  2003. 

According  to  Lotus,  half  of 
Notes  clients  and  60%  of  Notes 
servers  have  upgraded  to  R5. 


The  company  expects  the  rest 
to  begin  migration  in  the  next 
six  months,  the  spokesman  said. 

Those  who  have  gone 
through  the  migration  said  it’s 
a  planning-intensive  process 
that  takes  years  from  start  to 
finish.  Messaging  administra¬ 
tors  at  the  conference  who  are 
only  now  starting  to  plan  their 
migrations  are  faced  with  an 
unenviable  task:  migrating  be¬ 
fore  Lotus  pulls  the  plug. 

“It  is  clear  once  you  have  a 
large  organization,  forget  it,” 
said  Frank  Butstraen,  a  vice 
president  at  Royal  Philips  Elec¬ 
tronics  in  Amsterdam.  “But  if 


the  organization  is  smaller, 
there  are  different  approaches 
to  migration”  that  make  it 
manageable. 

Butstraen  and  others  say  they 
have  no  regrets  —  R5  is  worth 
the  hassle  of  the  installation 
for  its  increased  modularity 
and  simpler  directory  structure. 

Improvements  in  the  latest 
point  release,  R5.5,  may  make  it 
easier  to  install,  said  Mark  S. 
Brown,  a  systems  analyst  at 
Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance 
Co.  in  Omaha. 

“We  did  it  at  the  R5.0  Ver¬ 
sion  —  we  did  not  wait  for  any 
point  releases,  and  it  was 
painful.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  4.6  to  5.5  [migration] 
is  a  lot  cleaner,”  he  said. 

Other  things  to  determine, 


Where  IT’s  At 

I  Users  who  have  already 
migrated  to  Lotus  R5: 


Client  side 


Butstraen  said,  are  the  applica¬ 
tion  conflicts  between  R4  and 
R5.  “There  are  not  so  many, 
unless  you  have  been  doing 
specific  things  like  writing 
your  own  agents,”  he  said. 

While  few  large  companies 
can  migrate  within  a  year,  it 
isn’t  necessarily  fatal,  one  user 
said,  since  many  firms  have  in¬ 
ternal  support  people  in  place.  I 


Everybody  Loves  Sametime,  QuickPlace 


David  Price  may  have  gotten  a 
headache  when  he  migrated  to 
Notes  R5,  but  at  least  he  was  given 
a  pain  reliever  -  Lotus’  Sametime 
instant  messaging  software. 

Although  Lotus  software  has 
been  traditionally  known  for  being 
difficult  to  install  and  maintain, 
users  of  two  of  Lotus'  newer  col¬ 
laboration  tools  -  Sametime  and 
QuickPlace  -  say  the  software  is 
simple  to  install  and  requires  little 
or  no  maintenance. 

Price,  who  is  senior  groupware 
architect  at  ABN  AMRO  Holding 
NV,  an  international  bank  in  Ams¬ 
terdam,  said  that  while  migrating 
to  R5,  he  was  able  to  talk  to  his 
co-workers  in  Chicago  when  he 
was  in  Sao  Paolo,  Brazil. 


“Sametime  made  it  so  simple,” 
he  said  during  a  presentation  at  the 
recent  Lotusphere  user  conference 
in  Orlando.  “I  could  just  gush  about 
Sametime  for  the  rest  of  the  show." 

Users  praise  the  security  fea¬ 
tures  and  the  ability  to  work  within 
and  outside  the  firewall,  especially 
since  Sametime  is  the  only  busi¬ 
ness  application  that,  by  license 
agreement,  can  communicate  with 
the  enormous  user  base  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  Online  Inc.'s  Instant  Messenger. 

Frank  Butstraen,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Royal  Philips  Electronics, 
said  knowing  when  your  colleagues 
across  the  globe  are  available  is  an 
enormous  bonus  that  cuts  inter¬ 
national  phone  costs. 

“The  savings . . .  overjustified 


the  implementation  of  Sametime,” 
Butstraen  said.  “Sametime,  on 
a  per-user  cost  [basis],  you  can 
implement  for  $20  per  year.” 

Mike  Leslie,  an  IT  manager  at 
General  Motors  Corp.  in  Detroit, 
was  equally  enthusiastic  about 
QuickPlace,  Lotus'  Web-based 
collaborative  work  space  software. 
Installation  was  simple,  he  said. 

“Setting  it  up  doesn’t  take 
much.  The  server-build  literally 
takes  20  minutes,”  Leslie  said. 

“All  you  have  to  know  is  the  name 
of  your  LDAP.  [QuickPlace]  even 
presumes  the  port." 

Both  Leslie  and  Butstraen  said 
they  control  costs  and  storage 
space  by  charging  the  user’s 
department  a  nominal  but  notice¬ 
able  fee  (Leslie  charges  $100  per 
month)  for  each  QuickPlace. 

-  Jennifer  DiSabatino 


OUB  ONLINE  SHOPPERS 

DON’T  JUST  “ADD  TO 

SHOPPING  CART.” 

THEY  “ADD  TO  FREIGHT  CAB.” 

When  an  online  book  order  doesn’t  show  up  on  time,  it’s  not  the  end  of  the  world.  But  when  you  manufacture 
VLSI  chips,  and  your  supply  chain  grinds  to  a  halt  because  20,000  gallons  of  ammonia  are  missing  in  action,  you’ve 
lost  more  than  time.  You’ve  lost  customers.  SAP’s  Supply  Chain  Management  solution — part  of  the  mysap.com 
e-business  platform — lets  you  collaborate  with  customers,  partners  and  suppliers  to  keep  your  supply  chain 
moving.  Whether  your  customers  order  by  the  pound  or  by  the  ton.  Learn  more;  type  in  www.sap.com 
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Marathon  to  Debut 
Exchange  Package 

Boxborough,  Mass.-based  Marathon 
Technologies  Corp.,  a  vendor  of 
high-availability  kits  for  Windows 
applications,  this  week  will  release  a 
fault-tolerant  offering  for  Microsoft 
Exchange  environments.  Marathon’s 
Instant  Exchange,  NoFail  Email 
packages  provide  support  for  Win¬ 
dows  2000  or  Windows  NT,  Micro¬ 
soft  Exchange  and  Marathon  As¬ 
sured  Availability  fault-tolerant  tech¬ 
nology  in  a  prebundled  configura¬ 
tion.  The  company  didn’t  release 
pricing  information. 


Corel  Retrenching 

Corel  Corp.  last  week  announced 
that  it  will  focus  on  graphics  tools  as 
its  main  source  of  future  revenue 
growth,  as  part  of  a  restructuring. 
The  plan  also  includes  an  envisioned 
spin-off  of  the  company’s  Linux  dis¬ 
tribution  business.  Ottawa-based 
Corel  also  said  its  flagship  Word¬ 
Perfect  suite  of  office  software  will 
now  be  targeted  mainly  at  “un¬ 
tapped  opportunities”  within  firms 
that  are  already  using  that  package. 


EMA  Joins  Open  Group 

The  Electronic  Messaging  Associa¬ 
tion  (EMA)  is  being  rolled  into  The 
Open  Group,  a  larger  international 
IT  standards  body  in  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.  EMA,  an  Arlington,  Va.-based 
trade  organization  for  electronic- 
messaging  users  and  vendors,  has 
been  suffering  from  financial  and 
organizational  problems.  The  EMA 
had  been  looking  for  a  partner  to 
bolster  its  flagging  finances  and 
strapped  internal  resources. 

Yahoo,  Compaq  Ink 
Technology  Pact 

Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  Yahoo  Inc. 
has  selected  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.  to  be  its  preferred  technology 
provider  under  an  agreement  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  two  companies  last 
week.  In  return,  Compaq  will  adver¬ 
tise  and  market  its  products  and 
services  on  all  Yahoo-owned  proper¬ 
ties  worldwide.  Compaq's  online 
store  will  also  be  a  featured  mer¬ 
chant  on  the  Yahoo  Shopping  site. 
Financial  terms  of  the  deal  weren’t 
disclosed. 
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European  Retailers  Prepare  for  IDTV 


Continued  from  page  1 

Europe 

consumer  electronics  and  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise.  “And  now 
it’s  a  question  of,  well,  some 
but  not  all  [are  coming].” 

Analysts  noted  that  while 
Amazon.com  Inc.  may  have 
staked  a  claim  as  the  prime 
global  retailer,  few  other  U.S.- 
based  companies  have  man¬ 
aged  to  build  solid  overseas 
operations  or  to  crack  the 
global  online  market  to  any 
significant  degree. 

Statistics  from  Jupiter  MMXI 
in  London,  for  instance,  show 
Amazon.com  among  the  top 
five  retail  sites  in  all  eight  coun¬ 
tries  it  studied,  including  four 
in  which  Amazon  has  no  inter¬ 
national  site.  Yet  the  Seattle- 
based  retailer’s  chief  com¬ 
petition  in  the  U.S.  bookselling 
market,  Barnesandnoble.com 
Inc.,  has  chosen  not  to  build  any 
infrastructure  outside  the  U.S. 

“The  reality  of  the  situation 
is  that  infrastructure  is  going  to 
be  key  to  being  successful  glob¬ 
ally.  It’s  also  the  least  sexy  and 
most  expensive,”  said  Lindsay 
Parker,  a  senior  manager  at  De- 
loitte  &  Touche  LLP’s  retail  and 
consumer  business. 

The  Internet’s  global  poten¬ 
tial  may  have  helped  inflate  dot¬ 
com  stock  valuations,  said  Peter 
Schaeffer,  a  managing  director 
of  retail  and  consumer  strategy 
at  Ernst  &  Young  LLP  in  New 
York.  But  the  lack  of  infrastruc¬ 
ture  and  cash  for  the  advertising 
needed  to  build  a  brand  has  kept 
retailers  from  living  up  to  that 
promise,  he  said. 

“It’s  not  a  whole  new  mythi¬ 
cal  thing.  It’s  another  channel. 
You’ve  got  to  approach  it  with 
the  [retail]  fundamentals,”  said 
Jeff  Roster,  a  senior  analyst  at 
Stamford,  Conn.-based  Gart¬ 
ner  Dataquest. 

“You’ve  really  got  to  maxi¬ 
mize  the  economies  of  scale 
that  you’ve  got  already,  be¬ 
cause  that  gives  you  the  most 
chance  of  being  profitable,” 
said  Brian  Hume,  president  of 
Martec  International  Inc.,  a  re¬ 
tail  consultancy  in  Atlanta. 

,  The  many  difficulties  and 
vagaries  inherent  in  the  retail 
business  have  given  even  Euro¬ 
pean  retailers  pause  about  ex¬ 
panding  beyond  their  home- 
country  borders. 

Michael  Gerke,  managing  di¬ 
rector  at  PrimusTronix  Europe 
GmbH,  the  online  company  af¬ 


filiated  with  German  retail  gi¬ 
ant  Metro  AG,  said  his  compa¬ 
ny  has  resisted  launching  a 
U.K.  Web  site  “because  I’m 
afraid  of  losing  money  here.” 

“[U.S.-based]  Outpost.com  is 
about  two  and  a  half  years 
ahead  of  us.  They  could  be 
faster  than  we  [are]  in  Europe. 
Why  didn’t  they  come  already? 
Because  the  European  market 
is  segmented  compared  to  the 
U.S.  market,  where  they  have 
one  language,  one  product,” 
Gerke  said. 

Cognizant  of  language  barri¬ 
ers,  Gerke  said  his  company 
has  expanded  into  only  Ger¬ 
man-speaking  parts  of  Austria 
and  Switzerland. 

The  Pan-Europe  Approach 

Carol  Dukes,  CEO  of  Think- 
Natural  Ltd.,  an  online  retailer 
of  natural  health  and  personal 
care  products,  said  financiers 
last  year  pressured  her  to  go 
“pan-European”  with  her  U.K.- 
based  business  and  to  make 
her  business  model  “culturally 
flexible.”  She  said  she  was  told 
that  European  markets  are 
small  compared  with  U.S.  mar¬ 
kets.  Building  a  large  company 
would  require  entering  numer¬ 
ous  countries,  she  said. 

“It  was  the  latest  buzz  thing 
at  the  time.  They  said,  ‘Well, 
individual  European  markets 
are  relatively  small  compared 
with  the  U.S.,  so  if  we’re  going 
to  build  a  big  company,  then 
we  need  to  be  able  to  build  it  in 
all  the  European  countries  so 
that  we’ve  got  a  big  potential 
market,”  Dukes  recalled. 

A  seasoned  businesswoman, 
Dukes  rejected  pan-European 
expansion  and  built  only  one 
non-U.K.-based  Web  site  and 
mail-order  operation  in  Ger¬ 
many,  because  that  country  has 
“by  far  Europe’s  biggest  natur¬ 
al  health  products  market  and 
mail-order  market.” 

But  the  expansion  wasn’t 
without  pain.  Dukes  noted  that 
her  new  company  achieved 
few  economies  of  scale.  Be¬ 
sides  technology  and  senior 
management,  “everything  has 
to  be  built  from  the  ground  up 
in  the  local  area.” 

Retailers  with  economies  of 
scale  in  an  existing  global  busi¬ 
ness  stand  a  better  chance  at 
expansion,  and  mail-order  out¬ 
fits  may  be  in  the  best  shape, 
analysts  said.  Lands’  End  Inc., 
for  instance,  built  catalog  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  U.K.  in  1991,  in 
Japan  in  1994  and  in  Germany 
in  1996.  When  the  Dodgeville, 


Interactive  digital  television  (IDTV) 
may  not  have  hit  the  radar  screens 
of  many  U.S.-based  retailers,  but 
it  was  a  hot  topic  of  discussion 
among  their  European  counter¬ 
parts  at  last  week's  eTail  2001 
conference  here. 

Several  major  retailers,  particu¬ 
larly  those  based  in  the  U.K.,  said 
they’re  taking  the  medium  very  se¬ 
riously.  In  fact,  some  already  have 
been  selling  merchandise  via  the 
emerging  platform. 

"Today,  it’s  nothing.  But  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  grow  very  fast,  because  in 
three  years,  there  will  be  more  TV 
sets  capable  of  receiving  it  than 
there  are  Internet  connections," 
said  Patrick  McHugh,  director  of 
e-commerce  at  J.  Sainsbury  PLC, 
the  U.K.'s  No.  2  grocer,  which  has 
already  established  a  presence  on 
IDTV. 

IDTV  isn’t  Web  TV.  There’s  no 
Internet  service  provider,  no  Web 
browser  and  no  Web  pages  to 
surf.  Rather,  consumers  typically 
get  their  digital  TV  service  through 
a  satellite  or  cable  provider  and 
can  use  a  regular  TV  remote  con¬ 
trol,  which  also  can  be  used  to 
make  purchases. 

Backers  say  IDTV  is  easier  and 
more  natural  for  consumers  who 
have  grown  up  with  television, 
and  it’s  more  secure  for  shoppers 
leery  of  using  their  credit  cards 
over  the  Internet.  In  a  typical  sce¬ 
nario,  they  simply  press  a  button 
to  make  a  purchase;  the  digital  TV 
broadcaster  already  has  their 
identity  and  billing  information. 

Right  now,  shopping  is  typically 
done  through  a  special  channel, 


Wis.-based  retailer  launched 
Web  sites  in  those  countries  in 
November  1999,  it  already  had 
the  necessary  distribution  and 
call  centers  in  place. 

Lands’  End  reaped  further 
benefits  when  it  built  Web 
sites  in  Ireland,  France  and 
Italy.  Sam  Taylor,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  international  opera¬ 
tions,  said  the  French  site  cost 
12  times  less  to  launch  than  the 
U.K.  site,  and  the  Italian  site 
cost  16  times  less.  “Over  the 
course  of  12  months,  we 
launched  in  six  countries,” 
Taylor  said.  “We  could  never 
have  launched  in  France  and 
Italy  and  Ireland  if  the  catalog 
operation  wasn’t  there.” 

HMV  UK  Ltd.  in  London  has 
gradually  opened  sites  in  coun¬ 
tries  (the  U.K.,  Canada,  Japan 
and  Australia)  where  it  had 
brick-and-mortar  operations. 


or  digital  mall,  where  subscribers 
find  a  list  of  retailers  selling  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  items.  The  retailers 
partner  with  the  digital  provider 
for  a  fee. 

McHugh  said  he  expects  that  J. 
Sainsbury  will  also  sell  goods  via 
ads  or  TV  programs.  For  example, 
a  consumer  might  press  a  button 
to  order  all  of  the  ingredients  for  a 
recipe  on  a  cooking  show,  he  said. 

Jupiter  MMXI  projects  that 
31%  of  all  households  in  Western 
Europe  will  have  IDTV  services 
available  to  them  by  2003.  Olivier 
Beauvillain,  an  analyst  at  Jupiter 
MMXI,  said  the  U.K.  market  is 
leading  the  way,  with  “the  most  in¬ 
novative  interactive  services  you 
can  find  in  Europe  and  the  world.” 

Yet  Jupiter  MMXI  still  predicts 
that  the  Internet  will  be  the  domi¬ 
nant  platform  for  commerce  rev¬ 
enue  in  the  U.K.  and  Europe,  with 
digital  TV  accounting  for  11%  of 
commercial  revenue  by  2003. 

One  of  the  downsides  for  retail¬ 
ers  is  that  they  will  likely  have  to 
spend  money  to  redevelop  their 
content  for  the  new  proprietary 
platform. 

Some  retailers  said  they  will 
take  a  wait-and-see  approach, 
cognizant  that  Wireless  Applica¬ 
tion  Protocol  phones  failed  to  take 
off  the  way  experts  predicted  a 
year  ago. 

“If  I  had  a  nickel  for  every  time  I 
heard  about  some  technology  that 
would  take  off  in  the  next  six  to  12 
months.  I’d  be  a  rich  man,"  said 
Sam  Taylor,  vice  president  of  inter¬ 
national  operations  at  Lands’  End. 

-  Carol  Sliwa 


“It’s  all  about  timing,”  said 
Stuart  Rowe,  general  manager 
of  HMV  Direct  &  E-Com¬ 
merce.  “Only  invest  what  you 
can  afford,  and  don’t  go  for  un¬ 
known  forecasts.” 

Kingfisher’s  Cheshire  said 
his  company  will  expand  on  a 
country-by-country  basis  where 
it  has  brick-and-mortar  opera¬ 
tions,  sharing  the  back  end  as 
much  as  possible.  But  he’s 
treading  carefully,  particularly 
when  it  comes  to  IT  work  for 
multichannel  integration. 

“How  can  you  justify  on,  say, 
1%  of  your  sales,  50%  of  your 
IT  budget?”  Cheshire  said. 
“What  you  have  to  do  is  say, 
‘What  can  I  absolutely  func¬ 
tion  from  the  e-commerce 
point  on  with,  and  then  how  do 
I  start  finding  money  to  build 
applications  which  I  know  will 
have  a  life?”  I 


Your  business  survived 
the  blizzard  of  ’96. 

The  flu  epidemic  of  ’98. 

But  will  it  survive  a  network 
upgrade  in  ’01? 


3Com  SuoerFast  Ethernet 

Business  is  booming.  But  your  network’s  about  to  bust.  Fortunately, 
there’s  3Com’s  new  line  of  Gigabit  Ethernet  Switches  and  Gigabit 
EtherLink®  Server  NICs.  All  engineered  to  give  your  network  a 
boost  by  providing  massive  bandwidth  to  support  increasing 
network  demand.  And  all  completely  compatible  with  your  current 
infrastructure  to  exploit  the  Internet  to  its  fullest.  Just  talk  to 
your  3Com  reseller  or  click  3Com.com.  Home.  Office.  Beyond. 
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Misdirected 
Net  Traffic  Is 
A  Mystery  ’Vet 


100,000  users 

affected  by  glitch 

BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

ome  security  ana¬ 
lysts  say  it’s  still  un¬ 
clear  what  really  hap¬ 
pened  when  a  tech¬ 
nology  glitch  redi¬ 
rected  Internet  traffic  meant 
for  Web  sites  run  by  Yahoo 
Inc.,  Microsoft  Corp.  and  other 
companies  to  one  owned  by  a 


Bermuda-based  Web  hosting 
and  domain  registration  firm. 

On  Jan.  20,  an  estimated 
100,000  Internet  users  trying 
to  access  various  Web  sites 
were  instead  routed  to  a  page 
operated  by  MyDomain.com, 
which  is  part  of  a  Hamilton, 
Bermuda,  company  called 
Global  Internet  Investments 
Inc.  The  traffic  eventually 
caused  MyDomain.com’s  Web 
site  to  crash. 

MyDomain.com  claims  to 
host  more  than  350,000  Inter- 


What  Went  Wrong? 

When  a  user  enters  a  Web  site  address  into  a  browser,  a  re¬ 
quest  for  the  corresponding  numeric  IP  address  is  sent  to  a 
so-called  authoritative  name  server,  which  maps  the  URL 
to  the  IP  address. 

Mydomain.com  claims  that  a  faulty  setting  in  one  of  its 
domain  name  servers  caused  many  such  requests  —  including 
those  that  it  wasn’t  “authoritative”  for  —  to  be  directed  to  its 
servers  instead. 

The  faulty  setting  caused  the  requests  to  be  directed  to  a 
Mydomain.com  Web  page  instead  of  the  locations  they 
were  meant  for. 


net  domains.  Richard  Lau,  the 
company’s  president,  this 
week  said  the  redirecting  prob¬ 
lem  started  with  faulty  entries 
in  MyDomain.com’s  domain 
name  server  (DNS)  table  but 
was  then  compounded  by  mis- 
configured  systems  being  run 
by  different  Internet  service 
providers. 

“Our  situation  reveals  a  mas¬ 


sive  flaw  in  some  DNS  resolu¬ 
tion  server  software  being 
used  by  some  ISPs,”  Lau  said, 
asserting  that  the  prospect  of 
an  incorrect  setting  at  MyDo- 
main.com  affecting  other  ser¬ 
vice  providers  on  its  own  “goes 
against  all  fundamentals.” 

But  while  Internet  service 
providers  may  indeed  bear 
some  fault,  the  incident  also 


Continued  from  page  1 

Web  Sites 

college’s  3,000  students  were 
calling  Henderson’s  office  to 
complain  that  they  couldn’t  ac¬ 
cess  e-mail  in  their  Hotmail  ac¬ 
counts,  which  are  hosted  by 
Microsoft. 

“It  created  some  confusion,” 
Henderson  said. 

The  problems  prompted 
him  to  spend  time  checking  his 
own  systems  to  be  sure  there 
were  no  internal  foul-ups.  “I 


Sometimes,  Goliath  rules,  and  on 
other  days,  he  is  humbled  by  David. 

Last  week,  as  Microsoft  suffered 
through  two  major  DNS  server 
problems  that  left  customers  un¬ 
able  to  access  Microsoft’s  widely 
used  Web  sites  for  extended  peri¬ 
ods,  Carl  Byington  laughed  quietly 
to  himself. 

Byington,  owner  of  510  Soft¬ 
ware  Group,  a  one-man  network 
administration  operation  in  Lake 
Arrowhead,  Calif.,  had  read  news 
stories  describing  Microsoft’s  DNS 
dilemma,  which  the  company  said 
was  caused  by  a  Microsoft  techni¬ 
cian  who  incorrectly  changed  some 
network  settings. 

But  what  struck  Byington  as  odd 
was  that  Microsoft’s  system  of 
DNS  servers,  which  convert  easy- 
tc-remernber  Internet  domain 
names  into  numeric  IP  addresses. 


didn’t  suspect  it  was  [Micro¬ 
soft],  though,  with  their  good 
track  record,”  he  said. 

In  Brockton,  Mass.,  Bob  Gar¬ 
ber,  a  systems  analyst  at  Mer¬ 
chandise  Testing  Laboratories 
Inc.,  also  found  the  Microsoft 
sites  to  be  inoperative  as  he 
and  others  tried  to  do  their 
work. 

“It  wasn’t  really  a  major 
problem;  it  was  more  of  a  nui¬ 
sance,”  Garber  said. 

But  in  Seattle,  David  Follis,  a 
lead  systems  integrator  at 
Datatune  Inc.,  which  does  net¬ 
work  and  systems  consulting, 


are  apparently  all  in  the  same  loca¬ 
tion,  right  next  to  one  another,  with 
no  external  redundant  backup 
units. 

“It’s  called  shooting  yourself  in 
the  foot,"  he  said. 

Even  Byington’s  tiny  network 
administration  firm  has  a  more  se¬ 
cure  installation,  he  said,  with  a 
mail  and  DNS  server  right  in  his  of¬ 
fice,  along  with  a  redundant  mail 
and  DNS  server  located  over  the 
state  line  in  Incline  Village,  Nev. 

"All  of  Los  Angeles  could  go 
black  [from  a  power  outage],  and 
-  people  could  still  find  [my  cus¬ 
tomers’  Web  sites],”  he  said. 

If  Microsoft  had  a  similar  system 
of  redundancy,  the  inability  of  cus¬ 
tomers  to  reach  the  company’s 
Web  sites  probably  wouldn’t  have 
occurred,  he  said. 

-  Todd  R.  Weiss 


said  that  if  the  timing  had  been 
slightly  different,  his  problems 
would  have  been  significant. 

Four  out  of  five  days  each 
week,  Follis  and  his  two  fellow 
technicians  are  out  in  the  field, 
resolving  networking  and  oth¬ 
er  computer  problems  for 
clients.  A  key  tool  is  Micro¬ 
soft’s  own  TechNet  Web  site, 
where  they  can  find  answers  to 
the  problems  they  have  found. 

“Luckily,  [it]  was  kind  of  a 
moderate  day  for  us,”  he  said  of 
last  Wednesday,  when  the  Web 
site  problem  was  being  tracked 
down  and  fixed  by  Microsoft. 
But  when  the  DNS  disturbance 
briefly  popped  up  the  next  day, 
causing  the  sites  to  again  be 
unreachable,  Follis  became 
concerned. 

“If  this  continues  to  happen, 
for  the  technicians  and  pro¬ 
grammers  who  use  [TechNet], 
it’s  pretty  detrimental,”  Follis 
said.  “That’s  a  serious  resource 
we  rely  on.” 

Without  a  reliable  TechNet 
site,  technicians  will  have  to 
carry  CD-ROMs  containing 
the  TechNet  information, 
causing  delays  and  adding  to 
the  equipment  technicians  will 
have  to  carry,  Follis  said. 

The  problems  early  in  the 
week,  according  to  Microsoft, 
occurred  when  the  company’s 
four  DNS  servers,  which  con¬ 
vert  easy-to-remember  Inter¬ 
net  domain  names  into  numer¬ 
ic  IP  addresses,  became  unable 
to  make  the  words-to-numbers 
translations.  The  software  gi¬ 


lt  wasn’t 
really  a  major 
problem;  it 
was  more  of 
a  nuisance. 

BOB  GARBER,  SYSTEMS  ANALYST, 

MERCHANDISE  TESTING  LABS 

ant  blamed  the  problem  on  a 
Microsoft  technician  who  in¬ 
correctly  changed  some  net¬ 
work  DNS  settings.  Later  in  the 
week,  Microsoft  sites  were  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  denial-of- 
service  attacks  aimed  at  the 
company’s  routers. 

But  since  all  four  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  DNS  servers  are  located 
next  to  one  another  in  the 
same  place,  with  no  external 
backups,  the  foul-up  kept  Mi¬ 
crosoft  customers  from  being 
able  to  access  the  sites  until 
technicians  figured  out  the 
problem  and  changed  the  set¬ 
tings  back.  Affected  sites  in¬ 
cluded  Microsoft.com,  Car- 
point. com,  MSN.com  and 
MSNBC.com. 

Adam  Sohn,  a  Microsoft 
spokesman,  said  the  company 
is  reviewing  whether  it’s  wise 
to  have  all  of  the  DNS  servers 
in  one  place  on  one  network.  I 


One-Man  Shop  Has  Lesson  for  Giant 


appears  to  have  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  MyDomain.com  taking 
advantage  of  a  well-known 
DNS  vulnerability,  said  Ryan 
Russell,  an  incident  analyst  at 
the  SecurityFocus.com  online 
bulletin  board  and  security  in¬ 
formation  portal  in  San  Mateo, 
Calif.  By  putting  the  bulk  of 
the  blame  on  unnamed  service 
providers,  Russell  said,  MyDo- 
main.com  is  “trying  to  . . .  save 
face  a  little  bit.” 

When  a  user  enters  a  Web 
site  address  into  his  browser,  a 
request  for  the  corresponding 
numeric  IP  address  is  sent  to  a 
so-called  authoritative  name 
server,  many  of  which  are  dis¬ 
tributed  around  the  world.  To 
speed  up  the  process,  Lau  said, 
some  service  providers  con¬ 
struct  DNS  tables  containing 
the  IP  addresses  of  commonly 
requested  Web  addresses  or 
use  DNS  lists  belonging  to 
hosting  companies  such  as  My- 
Domain.com. 

Compounding  the  Error 

Because  of  human  error,  Lau 
said,  MyDomain.com’s  DNS 
list  became  corrupted  Jan.  20 
and  incorrectly  redirected 
users  to  its  own  servers  instead 
of  the  Web  addresses  they  had 
requested.  But  the  problem 
wouldn’t  have  been  so  bad  if 
Internet  service  providers  had 
used  the  appropriate  name 
servers  instead  of  relying  on 
data  provided  by  MyDomain.¬ 
com’s  DNS  table,  Lau  claimed. 

However,  Russell  said  My- 
Domain.com  may  have  had  a 
hand  in  encouraging  Internet 
service  providers  to  do  that, 
based  on  information  that  Se- 
curityFocus.com  received  from 
an  employee  at  the  company. 
By  taking  advantage  of  the 
DNS  vulnerability,  he  said,  My- 
Domain.com  appears  to  have 
actively  presented  itself  as  a 
sort  of  name  server  authority 
to  users  who  visited  the  do¬ 
mains  it  hosts. 

That  may  have  contributed 
to  the  incident,  Russell  said,  al¬ 
though  he  noted  that  service 
providers  also  are  responsible 
for  making  sure  holes  such  as 
the  DNS  vulnerability  are 
closed  in  the  first  place. 

In  addition,  it  appears  that 
some  of  the  mapping  informa¬ 
tion  in  MyDomain.com’s  DNS 
tables  shouldn’t  have  been 
there  because  it  doesn’t  belong 
to  the  company,  said  Russ 
Cooper,  an  analyst  at  security 
consulting  firm  TruSecure 
Corp.  in  Reston,  Va.  I 
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February  18-20 
Pointe  Hilton  Squaw  Peak 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


Once  a  year ;  key  executives  from  companies  who  create 
mobile  products  and  services  meet  at  MI  to: 


•  gain  information  to  best  position  products 

•  learn  about  developing  technologies 

•  see  the  hottest  new  products 
®  examine  major  industry  issues 

•  network  with  peers 

•  meet  potential  partners 
. . .  and  much  more . 


Space  limited  —  register  now.  Phone:  800.640.6497 

www.mobileinsights.com/mi2001ethtml 

Be  sure  to  reference  Code  2001ET 
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!  Windows  2000 

Server  Family 


THE  MYTHICAL  FIVE  NINES.  99.999%.  AS  CLOSE  TO  PERFECT 

For  a  server  operating  system,  the  five  nines  are  a  measure  of  reliability  that  translates  into  just  over 
five  minutes  of  server  downtime  per  year*  Of  course,  rumors  of  this  99.999%  uptime  usually  start 
under  ideal  lab  conditions.  But  where  are  these  five  nines  when  your  company  needs  them?  If  you’re 
using  Microsoft®  Windows®  2000  Server-based  solutions,  they  may  be  closer  than  you  think.  Today 
Starbucks,  FreeMarkets  and  MortgageRamp,  an  affiliate  of  GMAC  Commercial  Mortgage,  are  using 
Windows  2000  Server-based  systems  that  are  designed  to  deliver  99.999%  server  uptime.  With 
system  architecture  improvements  for  higher  server  uptime  plus  fault-tolerant  and  redundant  systems 
for  increased  availability,  the  Windows  2000  Server  platform  is  helping  these  companies  maximize 


•This  level  of  availability  <s  depandent  on  many  factors  outside  of  the  operating  system.  Including  other  hardware  and  software  technologies,  mission-critical  operational  processes  and  professional  services.  €>  2000  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft. 
Wind.'*?,,  oiid  tf*»  Windows  logo  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/0'  other  countries.  The  names  of  actual  companies  and  products  mentioned  herein  may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


AS  YOU  CAN  GET  WITHOUT  BREAKING  SOME  LAW  OF  NATURE. 


uptime  and  minimize  network  interruptions.  But  a  server  OS  alone  doesn’t  get  you  five  nines,  which  is 
why  we’ve  teamed  up  with  industry-leading  system  providers  to  ensure  that  the  right  combination  of 
people,  process  and  technology  is  utilized.  Industry  leaders  such  as  Compaq,  Hewlett-Packard,  Unisys, 
Stratus  and  Motorola  Computer  Group  can  work  with  you  to  deliver  solutions  with  up  to  five  nines  uptime 
with  their  custom-built  Windows  2000  Servers  shipping  today.  Of  course,  not  all  installations  require 
this  level  of  reliability,  but  one  thing  is  for  sure:  The  Windows  2000  Server  family  can  help  you  get 
to  the  level  of  reliability  you  need,  even  five  nines.  To  learn  more  about  server  solutions  you  can 
count  on,  visit  microsoft.com/windows2000/servers  Software  for  the  Agile  Business. 
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GE’s  Appliance  Park 
Still  an  IT  Innovator 


Univac  installation  in  1954  was 
original  bleeding-edge  project 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

The  trucks  rolled 
up  to  the  brand- 
new,  ultramodern 
factory  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  one  day 
in  January  1954.  Now,  47  years 
later,  no  one  seems  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  exact  date.  There  was¬ 
n’t  any  hoopla:  No  reporters  or 
speeches  or  ribbon-cuttings. 

But  it  was  the  very  first  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  electronic  com¬ 
puter  at  a  U.S.  business,  and  it 
launched  the  era  of  business 
data  processing. 

Until  then,  computers  had 
been  used  at  places  like  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  and  mili¬ 
tary  sites;  this  one  was  going  to 
run  payroll  and  manufacturing 
applications  at  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.’s  major  appliance  divi¬ 
sion  in  Louisville. 

It  took  several  trucks  to 
transport  the  machine  because 
the  Universal  Automatic  Com¬ 
puter,  or  Univac,  weighed  30 
tons  and  came  in  many  pieces. 
The  Univac  I  processor  was 
the  size  of  a  25-  by  50-ft.  room 
—  technicians  actually  walked 
inside  to  work  on  it  —  and  had 
more  than  5,000  vacuum  tubes. 


GE  got  the  eighth  one  off  the 
assembly  line  of  Remington 
Rand  Inc.,  a  predecessor  of  to¬ 
day’s  Unisys  Corp. 

For  GE,  the  installation  was 
directed  by  Roddy  F.  Osborn,  a 
visionary  who  had  the  guts  to 
buy  a  $1.2  million  machine  that 
had  no  programming  tools  and 
no  track  record  in  business. 
Today,  we’d  call  Osborn  the 
first  corporate  computer  man¬ 
ager  and  champion  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  bleeding-edge  IT  project. 

Jumping  ahead  to  2001,  GE 
Appliances  is  a  $6  billion,  glob¬ 
al  business  unit  that  carries  on 
that  tradition  of  technological 
innovation,  from  business-to- 
business  e-commerce  to  an  ag¬ 
gressive  move  toward  a  truly 
paperless  office. 

A  Place  in  History 

The  company  has  been  con¬ 
nected  to  customers  electroni¬ 
cally  for  more  than  14  years 
with  its  DirectConnect  appli¬ 
cation,  said  Gregory  Levinsky, 
the  current  CIO  at  GE  Appli¬ 
ances.  Plus,  GE  has  an  Internet 
ordering  system  called  Cus- 
tomerNet  that  serves  more 
than  8,000  appliance  dealers. 

The  business  unit  is  working 
on  Web-enabled  appliances, 
such  as  refrigerators  that  can 
read  bar  codes  and  microwave 
ovens  that  can  scan  frozen  en¬ 


Who’s  On 
First?  LEO 

History  books  routinely  describe 
the  delivery  of  the  Univac  I  to 
General  Electric  Co.’s  Appliance 
Park  in  1954  as  the  first  installa¬ 
tion  of  an  electronic  computer  at 
a  business. 

But  that  “first"  is  only  true  in 
the  U.S. 

Three  years  earlier,  a  venera¬ 
ble  British  catering  company  - 
famous  for  its  teas  and  cakes 
but  with  no  electronics  experi¬ 
ence  -  had  built  its  own  comput¬ 
er  and  run  the  first  routine  office 
program. 

The  firm,  J.  Lyons  and  Co.  in 


West  London,  had  an  intense  in¬ 
terest  in  improved  office-man¬ 
agement  techniques  and  wanted 
to  see  if  the  experimental  com¬ 
puters  being  designed  for  math¬ 
ematical  work  could  be  applied 
to  the  problems  of  business  data 
processing. 

The  result  was  LEO,  for 
Lyons  Electronic  Office,  the 

first  computer  to  run  a  payroll 
and  the  first  to  manage  invento¬ 
ries,  not  to  mention  the  first  to 
calculate  the  most  cost-effective 
blending  time  for  fine,  flavorful 
cups  of  tea. 

The  whole  story  of  this  user- 
driven  innovation  -  the  ultimate 
homegrown  system  -  is  told  in 
the  book,  LEO:  The  Incredible 
Story  of  the  World's  First  Busi¬ 


ness  Computer  (McGraw-Hill, 
1998).  It  was  written  by  several 
Lyons  employees  who  actually 
worked  on  the  project. 

Even  in  the  U.S.,  there  were 
companies  ahead  of  GE  in  line  to 
get  Univac  computers,  but  the 
computers  were  never  installed. 

In  1948,  A.C.  Nielsen  Co.  and 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.  agreed 
to  buy  Univacs  from  the  Eckert- 
Mauchly  Computer  Corp.,  at  the 
ludicrously  low  price  of 
$150,000  each. 

But  when  Remington  Rand 
Inc.  bought  Eckert-Mauchly  in 
1950,  it  recognized  the  price 
was  too  low  and  eventually  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  canceling  those 
contracts. 

-  Mitch  Betts 


trees  and  automatically  set  the 
right  cooking  times.  And  in 
November,  Levinsky’s  team 
took  one  of  the  more  dramatic 
steps  toward  GE’s  goal  of  being 
an  all-digital  business:  It  elimi¬ 
nated  1,500  personal  printers. 

It  wasn’t  easy  to  pry  those 
printers  out  of  end  users’ 
hands.  “We  had  people  hide 
them  in  desks  when  we  came 
by  and  collected,”  Levinsky 
said.  So  the  IT  department  just 
removed  all  of  the  printer  dri¬ 
vers  from  the  desktop  PCs, 
which  are  “locked  down”  so 
that  only  the  IT  staff  can  install 
software.  The  first  week  was 
tough,  he  said,  but  you  figure 
out  how  to  “think  digital”  and 
cope  without  printouts. 

Levinsky  said  he’s  aware  of 
the  historic  significance  of 
having  the  first  U.S.  business 
computer  at  Appliance  Park, 
the  manufacturing  campus  in 
Louisville,  and  proud  of  GE’s 
long  tradition  of  innovation 
and  technology  investment. 

Appliance  Park  was  built  in 
the  early  1950s  to  feature  the 
latest  automated  equipment 
and  processes  for  making 
washing  machines,  dishwash¬ 
ers,  refrigerators,  ovens  and 
the  like.  So  GE  also  wanted  the 
most  modern  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  for  its  showcase  manufac¬ 
turing  facility. 

GE  contacted  Chicago-based 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.’s  ad¬ 
ministrative  services  division 
in  1952  to  do  a  feasibility  study, 
and  by  June  1953,  the  account¬ 
ing  firm  recommended  that  GE 
proceed  with  installation  of 
the  Univac  I  “with  its  new  600- 
lines-per-minute  printer.”  (Uni- 
vac’s  previous  printer,  an  elec¬ 
tric  typewriter,  was  limited  to 
tapping  out  10  characters  per 
second  —  definitely  unsuitable 
for  business.) 

Why  didn’t  the  study  recom¬ 
mend  the  prototype  computer 
from  IBM,  the  leader  in  the 
punch  card  tabulation  market? 

“That  answer  is  very  simple. 
IBM  did  not  have  equipment 
that  was  available  at  the  time 
that  GE  wanted  to  start.  IBM 
was  a  latecomer  in  the  [elec- 
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tronic  computer]  field,”  said 
Joseph  S.  Glickauf,  the  project 
leader  at  Arthur  Andersen  (see 
story,  next  page).  “So  there  was 
no  real  problem  making  the 
decision  at  that  particular 
point,  if  you  wanted  a  true 
electronic  computer,”  the  89- 
year-old  Glickauf  said  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview  from  his 
home  in  Venice,  Fla. 

For  business  users,  the  big 
attraction  of  the  Univac  design 
was  the  machine’s  “ability  to 
scan  through  a  reel  of  tape, 
find  the  correct  record  or  set  of 
records,  perform  some  process 
in  it  and  return  the  results 
again  to  tape,”  wrote  historian 
Paul  E.  Ceruzzi  in  his  book,  A 
History  of  Modern  Computing 
(MIT  Press,  1998).  The  mag¬ 
netic  tapes  replaced  the  labor- 
intensive  process  of  having 
people  shuttle  punched  cards 
from  machine  to  machine  to 
accomplish  each  of  those  tasks. 

But  programming  the  ma¬ 
chine  turned  out  to  a  tremen¬ 
dous  leap  into  the  great  un¬ 
known.  There  were  no  coding 
tools  or  manuals. 

Programs  had  to  be  written 
directly  in  machine  language 
—  ones  and  zeroes  —  plus  a 
letter  code  for  operations  (A 
for  add,  S  for  subtract,  for  ex¬ 
ample)  and  an  address  identi¬ 
fying  where  in  the  memory  de¬ 
vice  the  operation  should  be 
performed.  This  required 
three  instructions  just  to  mul¬ 
tiply  one  number  by  another, 
recalled  Burton  Grad,  who 
wrote  the  first  manufacturing 
control  programs  for  GE’s 
Univac. 

It  made  for  slow  programs 
that  were  painful  to  modify. 

Grad,  in  a  telephone  inter- 


SOURCES:  GE  APPLIANCES.  LOUISVILLE.  KY  ;  A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  COMPUTING.  BY  PAUL  E.  CERUZZI 
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view  from  his  home  office  in 
Westport,  Conn.,  said  he  spent 
three  months  in  Louisville 
writing  the  material-control, 
factory-scheduling  and  inven¬ 
tory  programs  —  and  then  the 
next  three  months  in  New  York 
debugging  what  he’d  written. 

Near  the  end  of  1955,  the 
manufacturing  programs 
turned  out  to  be  the  first  really 
productive  applications  to  run 
on  GE’s  Univac. 

The  payroll  application  took 
much  longer.  The  program¬ 
ming  team  from  GE,  Arthur 
Andersen  and  Remington 
Rand  succeeded  in  writing  a 
payroll  application  that 
worked  in  October  1954,  but 
performance  was  far  from  sat¬ 
isfactory.  By  one  account,  it 
wasn’t  until  late  1956  that  the 


Then  and  Now 


GE  APPLIANCE  PARK,  1954 


Remington  Rand’s 
Univac  I  mainframe 

►5,400  vacuum  tubes 

►2.25  MHz 

:  ►  2,000  instructions  per  second 
►82%  uptime 


GE  APPLIANCE  PARK,  2001 


Two  mainframes:  Bull  DPS 
9000/84T,  Amdahl 
GS565E 

►7TB  of  data  stored 
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►  More  than  400  servers 

►  17M  e-mail  messages  per  year 

►  Payroll  managed  in  Lakeland,  Fla. 

►  Major  e-commerce  applications  j 
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►  99.7%  uptime  for  critical  apps 


payroll  program  was  actually 
able  to  handle  the  workload. 

“When  we  first  started  off, 
we  thought  this  was  a  machine 
that  could  run  a  payroll  the 
size  of  GE’s  at  that  time  — 
10,000  employees  —  in  two 
hours,”  Glickauf  said.  “As  it 
turned  out,  at  the  end  of  40 
hours  [the  first  time  it  was  pro¬ 
grammed],  it  still  hadn’t  com¬ 
pleted  a  payroll.” 

Recovery  From  Disaster 

Given  the  high  expectations, 
this  was  an  embarrassing  dis¬ 
aster.  The  mortified  Glickauf 
went  to  GE,  hat  in  hand,  saying, 
“We  have  to  redo  it.  This  pro¬ 
gram  that  we  have  made,  it  just 
isn’t  any  good,  period.  Our 
firm  will  redo  it  and  we  won’t 
charge  you.” 

As  Glickauf  recalled,  the  GE 
executive  smiled  a  little  bit 
and  said,  “You  have  to  appreci¬ 
ate  that  GE  has  problems  like 
this  all  the  time.  We  recognize 
that  there  are  difficulties  with 
innovation  and  development, 
so  we  wouldn’t  expect  you  to 
do  this  for  nothing.  We’11 
arrange  to  have  you  do  it  on  a 
cost-plus  basis.  The  main  thing 
is  that  we  don’t  want  to  lose 
the  experience  that  you  al¬ 
ready  have,  knowing  where  the 
problems  are.” 

The  programming  team 
worked  day  and  night  for  seven 
months  to  rewrite  the  applica¬ 
tion  —  figuring  out  ways  to 
simplify  the  program  and  slash 
the  runtime  —  “and  the  second 
run-through  didn’t  take  any¬ 
where  near  as  long  as  that  first 
one,”  Glickauf  said. 

Eventually,  the  Univac  saved 
GE  millions  of  dollars  by  track¬ 
ing  and  scheduling  materials 


for  the  assembly  line,  reducing 
excess  inventory  and  sharply 
reducing  the  need  for  payroll 
clerks. 

But  why  did  the  payroll  proj¬ 
ect  take  so  long?  “The  first  rea¬ 
son  is  that  nobody  had  ever 
done  it  before,”  Glickauf  said. 
“So  we  got  off  on  many  wrong 
premises. 

“One  of  the  basic  things  that 
we  didn’t  recognize  was  that 
we  couldn’t  just  drop  input 
into  the  computer  and  let  it 
run,  because  it  would  recog¬ 
nize  an  error  and  then  stop. 
Then  all  the  work  had  to  be 
done  to  make  the  correction 
[and  rerun  the  program],” 
Glickauf  said. 

Another  reason  was  the 
complexity  of  GE’s  payroll, 
which  included  union  wages, 
piecework,  salaried  employees 
and  different  pay  scales  —  “a 
whole  range  of  things  that  had 
never  been  done  before  except 
on  punch  cards,”  Grad  said. 
“They  ended  up  getting  beaten 
up  pretty  badly  for  how  long  it 
took.” 

Indeed,  several  contempo¬ 
raries  said  GE  dismissed  Os¬ 
born  because  of  the  problems. 
“Somebody  had  to  be  the  goat 
for  the  fact  that  the  first  run- 
through  had  such  an  overrun, 
and  unfortunately  he  was  it,” 
Glickauf  said.  “He  was  certain¬ 
ly  a  very  enthusiastic  visionary. 
He  didn’t  leave  of  his  own  will, 
that’s  for  sure.  They  brought  in 
somebody  else  who  was  his 
complete  opposite,  a  very 
strict,  unfriendly  supervisor.” 

At  last  report,  10  years  ago, 
Osborn  ran  a  cash-flow  man¬ 
agement  consultancy  in  Flori¬ 
da,  but  he  couldn’t  be  located 
for  this  story. 

But  the  legacy  of  Osborn  and 
Glickauf  is  that  they  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  same  computers 
revolutionizing  science  and 
engineering  could  be  applied 
to  business  data  processing  — 
at  a  time  when  many  business 
executives  saw  no  corporate 
future  for  what  the  media 
called  “giant  brains.” 

Writing  in  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  Review  in  1954,  Osborn 
said  businesses  were  sleeping 
through  the  computer  revolu¬ 
tion  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  but 
“GE’s  installation  of  a  Univac 
may  be  Rip  Van  Business’s  first 
blink.”  I 

MOREONLINE 

For  more  on  GE’s  Univac  and  computer 
history,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/hlstory 


Meet  the  Father  of 
Computer  Consulting 


with  flashing  lights.  For  the 
demo,  Glickauf  would  have  the 
audience  count  along  with  the 
machine  and  then  turn  up  the 
speed,  faster  and  faster.  “The 
neon  lights  were  flashing  and 
you  couldn’t  even  see  them  - 
and  pretty  soon,  it  was  far  be¬ 
yond  the  speed  that  anyone 
could  possibly  count.  But  it 
was  a  very  vivid  demonstration 
and  drove  the  idea  home  that 
we  were  talking  about  some¬ 
thing  that  was  beyond  any¬ 
thing  we’d  ever  seen  before," 
Glickauf  said. 

At  a  January  1951  meeting, 
the  Glickiac  demo  was  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  persuade  Arthur 
Andersen  partners  to  devote 
whatever  resources  were  re¬ 
quired  to  get  into  the  computer 
consulting  field  before  anyone 
else  did. 

In  1952,  Arthur  Andersen 
got  its  first  engagement:  a  fea¬ 
sibility  study  for  installing  an 
electronic  computer  at  General 
Electric’s  Appliance  Park  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  -  at  the  bargain 
price  of  $64,000. 

Eventually,  Glickauf  became 
head  of  Arthur  Andersen’s  ad¬ 
ministrative  services  division 
and  held  that  position  for  12 
years  during  a  period  of  dra¬ 
matic  growth  fueled  by  busi¬ 
ness  adoption  of  information 
systems. 

So,  does  that  make  Glickauf 
the  father  of  computer  consult¬ 
ing?  “I  would  say  so,”  he  said. 

“I  don't  like  to  take  any  credit, 
but  I  had  to  be." 

-  Mitch  Betts 


When  Joseph  Glickauf  re¬ 
turned  from  the  messy  labora¬ 
tory  of  ENIAC  inventors  J. 
Presper  Eckert  and  John 
Mauchly,  he  felt  he’d  seen  the 
future.  His  notes  from  the 
Philadelphia  visit  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage: 

“The  demonstration  we 
were  given  was  impressive,  if 
brief.  But  it  took  no  genius  to 
see  that  we  had  before  us  a 
device  that  would  outrun,  out- 
power  and  outmode  every  de¬ 
vice  that  preceded  it.  I  left 
Philadelphia  with  a  mission.  It 
was  to  convince  everyone  I  en¬ 
countered  . . .  that  this  day,  I 
had  indeed  seen  a  vision  of 
what  would  soon  become  a 
revolutionary  reality.” 

In  the  late  1940s,  the  ac¬ 
counting  firm  Arthur  Andersen 
&  Co.  had  heard  whispers 
about  the  development  of 
electronic  computers  and  sent 
Glickauf  on  an  extended  ex¬ 
ploratory  mission  to  see  if 
these  so-called  giant  brains 
could  be  applied  to  business 
accounting. 

After  the  Philadelphia  visit, 
Glickauf  became  one  of  the 
early  computer  evangelists. 
“The  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
convince  the  partners  in  my 
firm  to  put  up  the  money  to  get 
started,  so  we  could  study  and 
learn  about  it  and  become,  you 
might  say,  consultants  in  the 
field,”  he  said  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view. 

But  what  good  is  an  evan¬ 
gelist  without  a  demo?  So 
Glickauf  built  a  small-scale 
model  -  soon  dubbed  the 
"Glickiac”  -  to  demonstrate 
the  speed  of  electronic  com¬ 
puting.  “That  little  Glickiac  only 
added  10,000  units  per 
minute,  but  compare  that  to  an 
adding  machine,"  he  said. 

Basically,  the  Glickiac  was 
an  electronic  counting  ma¬ 
chine  -  in  binary,  of  course  - 


JOSEPH  GLICKAUF 
holds  part  of 
the  “Glickiac” 
model  that 
he  used  to 
demonstrate 
the  speed 
of  electronic 
computing. 
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You’ve  got  the  operational  data.  The  transactional 


data.  And,  now,  a  boatload  of  e-commerce  data. 


What  you  don’t  have  is  a  reliable  way  to  quickly 
bring  it  all  together.  And  learn  something  from  it. 
Fortunately,  we  do.  SAS  Intelligent  Warehousing 
Solutions  enable  you  to  integrate  all  of  your  com¬ 
pany’s  data,  regardless  of  its  source  or  platform. 
Then  mine  the  data  to  reveal  previously  unknown 
patterns  in  customer  behavior,  employee  produc¬ 
tivity,  even  supplier  relationships.  Providing  you 
with  insights  that  can  have  a  real  impact  on  your 
business  performance.  To  learn  more  about  how 
we  can  help  you  identify  new  opportunities  -and 
give  you  the  confidence  to  act  on  them-  call  us 
up  at  1-800-727-0025.  Or  stop  bywww.sas.com. 
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Financial  Results 
Run  the  Gamut 


NCR  CORP.  reported  fourth-quarter 
financial  results  that  were  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  reduced-expectations 
warning  it  issued  earlier  this  month. 
Dayton,  Ohio-based  NCR  said  its 
fourth-quarter  profit  totaled  $90 
million,  down  from  $235  million  in 
the  same  period  of  1999.  Revenue 
was  virtually  flat  at  $1.7  billion,  a 
showing  that  NCR  attributed  to  a 
shortfall  in  expected  sales  to  users 
in  the  retail  industry. . . .  COMPUT¬ 
ER  ASSOCIATES  INTERNATIONAL 
INC.  said  it  had  a  net  loss  of  $342 
million  in  its  third  fiscal  quarter.  But 
Islandia,  N.Y.-based  CA  added  that 
it  earned  an  operating  profit  of 
$247  million  under  a  “pro  forma/ 
pro  rata”  accounting  approach  that 
excludes  some  special  charges  and 
takes  into  account  a  new  subscrip¬ 
tion-based  software  licensing  model 
that  the  company  announced  last 

fall _ EMC  CORP.,  a  Hopkinton, 

Mass.-based  maker  of  storage 
devices,  had  a  strong  showing.  The 
company’s  fourth-quarter  net  profit 
increased  49%  over  the  same  peri¬ 
od  the  previous  year,  to  $563  mil¬ 
lion  on  revenue  of  $2.6  billion _ 

Business  applications  vendor  SAP 
AG  announced  that  its  fourth- 
quarter  profit  rose  16%  to  $343.7 
million  on  revenue  of  just  over 
$2  billion _ Customer  relation¬ 

ship  management  software  vendor 
SIEBEL  SYSTEMS  INC.  in  San 
Mateo,  Calif.,  reported  that  revenue 
and  profit  both  more  than  doubled 
that  of  the  fourth  quarter  in 
1999. . . .  COMPAQ  COMPUTER 
CORP.  reported  fourth-quarter 
financial  results  that  hewed  closely 
to  a  reduced-expectations  warning 
issued  last  month  and  said  it 
expects  market  conditions  to  be 
“difficult”  during  the  first  half  of 
this  year.  Compaq  said  revenue  in 
the  fourth  quarter  totaled  $11.5  bil¬ 
lion,  up  10%  over  the  same  period 
the  year  before _ DELL  COMPUT¬ 

ER  CORP.  said  its  fiscal  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  will  be  about  33%  less  than 
expected.  The  Round  Rock,  Texas- 
based  computer  maker  said  revenue 
should  come  in  between  $8.5  billion 
and  $8.6  billion  -  up  about  25% 

from  1999’s  fourth  quarter _ 

SYBASE  INC.  in  Emeryville,  Calif., 
announced  the  best  annual  and 
quarterly  earnings  in  its  history. 
Total  revenue  for  the  fourth  quarter 
increased  10%  to  $260.5  million, 
compared  with  $237.1  million  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1999. 
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Wait  for  Long-Delayed 
Itanium  Continues 


Intel’s  64-bit  chip  technology  is  months 
away,  but  vendor  enthusiasm  is  still  high 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

Intel  corp.’S  extended 
delay  in  delivering  its 
64-bit  Itanium  chip  tech¬ 
nology  highlights  the 
challenges  the  company 
faces  as  it  attempts  to  move  its 
processors  up  the  enterprise 
chain,  analysts  said. 

Systems  based  on  the  chips 
were  at  one  point  expected  to 
debut  in  1999.  They’re  now 
slated  to  become  available  in 
the  second  half  of  this  year. 

Most  corporate  users  will 
have  to  wait  until  Itanium’s 
successor,  known  as  McKin¬ 
ley,  starts  shipping  before 
they  can  begin  to  see  the  real 
performance  gains  of  the  new 
technology,  analysts  said.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  is  expected  sometime 
in  the  middle  of  next  year. 

Vendor  Anticipation 

The  delay  hasn’t  squelched 
vendor  enthusiasm  for  the 
chip,  however.  Almost  every 
major  hardware  vendor,  in¬ 
cluding  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
IBM,  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
and  Dell  Computer  Corp.,  has 
announced  plans  to  ship  Itani¬ 
um  systems. 

Itanium  is  the  name  for 
Intel’s  next-generation  64-bit 
processor  family.  It’s  also  the 
name  used  for  the  first  chip  in 
the  company’s  new  generation 
of  processors. 

Work  on  the  technology  be¬ 
gan  in  June  1994,  when  Intel 
and  HP  announced  a  joint  de¬ 
velopment  agreement  between 
the  two  corporations  to  design 
a  new  generation  of  processors 
that  would  be  capable  of  run¬ 
ning  x86  and  Unix  applications 
equally  well. 

But  six  and  a  half  years  after 
the  announcement,  Intel  has 
,yet  to  commercially  deliver  a 
single  chip  to  the  market. 
There  have  been  various  re¬ 
ports  in  the  past  of  problems  in 
the  manufacturing  process  and 
design  glitches  leading  to  the 
delays. 

All  that  Intel  will  say  is  that 
such  delays  aren’t  uncommon 


when  dealing  with  a  processor 
architecture  of  this  scope. 

“At  the  end  of  the  day,  this 
stuff  is  incredibly  hard  to  do,” 
said  Christine  Chartier,  an  In¬ 
tel  spokeswoman.  “We  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  brand-new  archi¬ 
tecture  being  built  from  the 
ground  up  that  is  going  to  be 
around  for  the  next  15  to  20 
years.” 

“It  is  not  only  a  completely 
new  architecture,  it  also  re¬ 
quires  completely  new  operat¬ 
ing  systems,  applications  and 
system  logic,”  noted  Dean  Mc- 
Carron,  an  analyst  at  Mercury 


What  Is  Itanium? 

Intel’s  first  64-bit  chip: 

■  Was  designed  by  Intel  and  HP. 

■  Promises  to  run  Unix  and 
x86  software  equally  well. 

■  Incorporates  a  design 
called  Explicitly  Parallel  Instruc¬ 
tion  Computing,  which  is 
expected  to  eventually  offer 
better  performance  than 
RISC-  or  CISC-based  chips. 


Research,  a  Scottsdale,  Ariz.- 
based  microprocessor  consul¬ 
tancy. 

In  fact,  the  continuing  delay 
could  have  more  to  do  with  In¬ 
tel’s  attempts  to  make  sure  all 


the  pieces  —  such  as  operating 
system  compilers,  debuggers 
and  software  tools  needed  to 
optimize  applications  for  Itani¬ 
um  —  become  available,  Mc- 
Carron  said. 

But  getting  the  chip  to  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  only  half  the  battle, 
analysts  said.  Unlike  other  In¬ 
tel  chips  that  are  targeted  at 
mass-volume  markets,  Itanium 
is  aimed  at  critical  server  ap¬ 
plications  such  as  hosting  large 
databases. 

As  a  result,  the  testing  and 
validation  process  is  going  to 
take  a  lot  longer  to  complete, 
leading  to  a  relatively  slow 
rollout  of  the  products,  said 
Tony  Massimini,  an  analyst 
at  Semico  Research  Corp.  in 
Phoenix. 

In  the  near  term,  “Itanium 
will  account  for  a  few  percent¬ 
age  points  of  Intel’s  revenue 
stream  —  the  bulk  will  come 
from  Pentium  3  and  Pentium 
4,”  Massimini  said.  “Without 
those  revenues,  there  will  be 
no  Itanium.”  I 


Lotus  Strives  to  Appease  Business  Partners 


Reorganization  yet 
to  have  an  impact 


BY  JENNIFER  DlSABATINO 

Lotus  Development  Corp.  has 
affirmed  that  a  corporate  reor¬ 
ganization  was  undertaken  last 
year  in  part  to  better  meet  the 
needs  of  its  business  partners. 
But  partner  companies  con¬ 
tacted  by  Computerworld  last 
week  said  they’re  still  waiting 
to  see  the  benefits  of  that  re¬ 
organization. 

Two  weeks  ago  at  Lotus- 
phere,  the  annual  user  and  busi¬ 
ness  partner  conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  software  maker, 
Ken  Bisconti  was  named  vice 
president  of  the  Lotus  World¬ 
wide  Business  Partner  Organi¬ 
zation.  The  post  hadn’t  existed 
before  his  appointment. 

According  to  Bisconti,  Lotus 
reorganized  itself  last  summer, 
a  few  months  after  IBM  veter¬ 
an  A1  Zollar  took  over  as  CEO 
and  president.  Zollar  restruc¬ 
tured  the  company  around 
business  units  rather  than 
technologies,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  help  business  part¬ 
ners,  Bisconti  said. 

For  years,  Lotus  has  had  a 
partner  program  in  place  that 
has  made  software  available  to 


assist  vendors  in  building  value- 
added  applications  on  top  of 
Lotus  products  like  Notes,  the 
e-mail  and  collaboration  tool, 
and  Domino,  the  server  that 
runs  Notes.  The  program  also 
puts  smaller  partner  vendors 
in  touch  with  ven¬ 
ture  capitalists  to 
help  secure  funding, 

Bisconti  said. 

“The  big  partners 
are  telling  us  they 
need  us  to  under¬ 
stand  their  business 
models.  Some  need 
us  to  understand  their 
capital  investment 
needs.  They  want  us 
to  coordinate  some 
of  our  corporate  in¬ 
vestment  strategy 
with  theirs.  They  want  to  work 
together  on  sales,”  Bisconti 
said. 

Dissatisfaction  Reigns 

However,  several  business 
partners  who  spoke  with  Com¬ 
puterworld  expressed  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  Lotus’  partnering 
record. 

Cambridge,  Mass.-based  IT 
Factory  Inc.,  Lotus’  largest 
value-added  reseller,  said  the 
internal  structure  at  Lotus 
doesn’t  lend  itself  to  support¬ 
ing  partners,  as  there’s  no  sys- 


KEN  BISCONTI: 

Lotus  business 
partners  want  to 
work  together  on 
sales. 


tem  in  place  to  coordinate  soft¬ 
ware  development  and  sup¬ 
port. 

According  to  IT  Factory 
CEO  Lars  Johansen,  resellers 
and  other  partner  vendors  are 
essentially  left  to  solve  soft¬ 
ware  compatibility 
problems  them¬ 
selves,  even  if  they 
have  already  com¬ 
mitted  much  of  their 
company  resources 
to  building  on  top  of 
Lotus  products. 

What  Johansen 
said  publicly  was 
echoed  privately  by 
other  business  part¬ 
ners,  who  said  the 
lack  of  support  is 
frustrating  and  they 
are  looking  for  more. 

Bisconti  claimed  more  is 
coming.  He  cited  a  meeting  he 
had  at  Lotusphere  with  a  uni¬ 
fied  messaging  vendor. 

“We  were  coordinating  what 
kind  of  technology  they  would 
require  [and  that]  would  be  de¬ 
livered  in  RNext,”  he  said,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  successor  to  the 
current  Lotus  Notes  version  R5 
that’s  due  later  this  year. 

Bisconti  added  that  they  also 
discussed  “what  things  would 
facilitate  their  working  on  an 
R5  installation.”  I 
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Building  an  e-business  is  a  complex  undertaking.  The  key  to  long-term  success 
is  an  agile  e-business  infrastructure  that  can  quickly  and  easily  accommo¬ 
date  changes  in  business  processes  and  technology.  Creating  such  an 
infrastructure  demands  the  integration  of  diverse  technologies,  applications  and 
business  semantics. 

While  many  vendors  claim  to  have  a  "comprehensive,  end-to-end  solution,"  in  reality 
most  offer  functionality  in  specific  areas.  e-Business  infrastructures  will  commonly  be 
multi-vendor  solutions.  The  challenge  is  to  match  your  individual  business  require¬ 
ments  to  specific  vendor  offerings.  This,  however,  is  no  easy  task  when  all  the  vendors 
and  their  products  sound  alike. 

ebizQ  has  developed  an  e-Business  Integration  Road  Map  to  guide  companies  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  among  the  vendor  offerings.  The  road  map  is  based  on  stringent  criteria  in 
the  following  technology  areas: 

•  Application  Communication 
•  Application  Servers  and  Web  Servers 
•  Enterprise  Application  Integration  (EAI) 

•  Process  Management  and  Workflow 
•  B2B  Integration 

•  e-Business  Services  ( application  functionality) 

•  Systems  Management 

Application  Communication 

Integration  solutions  are  based  on  an  application  communication  technology 
to  allow  disparate  applications  developed  in  different  languages  and  platforms  to  com¬ 
municate.  These  include  messaging  systems,  Java  Message  Service  (JMS),  message 
queuing,  publish-and-subscribe  technologies  and  object  request  brokers  (ORBs). 

Most  EAI  solutions  are  based  on  asynchronous  messaging.  However,  synchronous 
communication  solutions  are  important  for  real-time  performance  requirements. 
Companies  should  choose  a  primary  messaging  technology  and  then  deviate  only  for 
specific  requirements,  such  as  performance  or  security.  Limiting  the  number  of  accept¬ 
ed  technologies  reduces  the  system's  complexity,  maintenance  and  operating  costs. 


Application  Servers  and  Web  Servers 

Application  servers  and  Web  servers  are  important  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First, 
they  provide  e-business  functionality  that  may  not  reside  in  existing  systems  but 
must  integrate  with  them.  Second,  they  provide  Web  connectivity  for  extending 
existing  applications  to  e-business  solutions.  Third,  they  provide  essential  run-time 
services  for  e-business  applications  including,  load  balancing,  failover,  transaction 
management,  object  management,  session  management  and  connection  pooling. 
Fourth,  they  enable  component  integration,  which  means  components 
written  in  different  tools  can  communicate  if  they  all  have  the  same 
standard  interface,  such  as  COM,  EJB  or  CORBA.  Fifth,  some 
vendors  offer  integration  capabilities,  including  application 
adapters  for  integrating  with  packaged  applications,  data 
synchronization  across  multiple  data  sources  and 
distributed  transaction  management. 
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o  E-Business  Integration 


Enterprise  Application  Integration 

An  EAI  solution  integrates  different  applications  through  a  common  API.  It  includes 
data  translation  and  transformation,  rules-  and  content-based  routing,  and  application 
connectors  or  adapters  to  packaged  applications  such  as  SAP  and  PeopleSoft.  Some 
EAI  vendors  have  more  support  for  legacy  integration  than  others  do.  Many  legacy 
integration  tools  require  custom  programming  and  are  responsible  for  most  of  the 
cost  of  implementation.  Companies  should  evaluate  performance  and  adaptability 
requirements  before  choosing  a  legacy  integration  solution. 

Process  Management  and  Workflow 

Process  automation  can  optimize  business  processes  to  reduce  cycles  times  and 
create  competitive  advantage.  Process  automation  technology  enables  companies  to 
design  and  automate  business  processes  through  graphical  business  models. 
Process  management  provides  the  capability  to  monitor  and  control  business 
processes  that  involve  multiple  applications  and  business  units.  Workflow  solutions 
include  notification  and  task  boxes  with  user-friendly  interfaces  for  solutions  that 
require  human  interaction.  When  the  end-to-end  business  process  is  not  contained 
in  a  single  application,  and  control  of  information  across  application  and  business 
boundaries  sits  outside  all  the  applications,  process  automation  and  workflow 
solutions  provide  the  overall  management  solution. 

B2B  Integration 

Business-to  Business  integration  allows  data  and  transactions  to  be  integrated  across 
organizational  boundaries.  The  technologies  enabling  e-business  integration  include 
partner  management,  process  management,  support  for  business-to-business 
standards  such  as  XML  and  EDI,  and  business-to-business  security.  Some 
e-business  integration  solutions  include  EAI  technology  for  integration  with  the  back 
end;  some  have  adapters  to  specific  applications;  and  some  offer  only  business-to- 
business  integration  and  require  EAI  solutions  for  back-end  integration. 

While  process  management  and  automation  provide  a  competitive  advantage  within  an 
organization,  they  are  an  absolute  requirement  for  business-to-business  integration. 
The  interaction  process,  including  acknowledging  receipt  of  messages  and  transac¬ 
tions  and  managing  multiple  security  levels,  must  be  clearly  defined  for  all  the  inde¬ 
pendent  business  entities. 

e-Business  Services 

e-Business  services  provide  the  business  functionality  that  sits  on  top  of  the  integra¬ 
tion  platform  and  utilizes  the  services  of  the  e-business  infrastructure.  e-Business 
services  are  defined  by  the  type  of  solutions  they  enable;  for  example,  e-commerce, 
exchanges,  e-CRM  (customer  relationship  management),  supply  chains,  portals  and 
-— —  distributed  e-services.  In  the  not-too-distant  future,  evolving  integration 

technology  will  enable  dynamic  discovery  and  invocation  of 
distributed  e-business  services,  making  it  possible  for  any 
business  to  become  a  virtual  global  e-business. 

\  Systems  Management 

\  Many  integration  solutions  have  only  rudimentary 
\  management  capabilities.  Systems  management 
\  tools  reduce  the  time  and  effort  required  for  opera¬ 
tional  support  of  integration  solutions. 
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Navigating  through  e-Business 


The  ebizQ  e-Business  Integration  Road  Map  has  been  designed  for  business 
managers  and  IT  professionals  who  are  responsible  for  implementing 
e-business  solutions.  It  explains  the  types  of  technologies  that  make  up 
e-business  infrastructures  and  segments  vendor  offerings  by  technical 
capabilities. 


Companies  must  create  a  robust  and  flexible  enterprise  infrastructure  that 
meets  today’s  needs  as  well  as  tomorrow's  challenges.  If  the  focus  is  only  on 
tactical  solutions,  the  result  will  be  an  unmanaged  mix  of  technologies  that  can 
inhibit  change  and  stifle  long-term  competitive  advantage.  e-Business  integra¬ 
tion  technology  enables  e-business  success. 
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Attachmate  Corporation 

P.0.  Box  90026 
Bellevue,  WA  98009 
1-800-426-6283 
www.attachmate.com 
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eBusiness  at  the  speed  of  light 


Candle  Corporation 

201  N.  Douglas  Street 
El  Segundo,  CA  90245 
310-535-3600 
www.candle.com 
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LEVEL Q 

Level  8  Systems 

8000  Regency  Parkway 
Suite  300 
Cary,  NC  27511 
919-380-5000 
www.level8.com 


Orsus  Solutions 

1616  North  Shoreline  Blvd. 
Mountain  View,  CA  94043 
800-437-1722 
www.orsus.com 


PROACTiymf 


K8TIBCO 

The  Power  of  Now’" 


Proactivity  Inc. 

181  Wells  Avenue 
Newton,  MA  02459 
617-332-0095 
www.proactivityinc.com 


TIBCO  Software  Inc. 

TIBC0  Software  Inc. 
3165  Porter  Drive 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94304 
650-846-1000 
www.tibco.com 


Verity 

894  Ross  Drive 
Sunnyvale,  CA  94089 
408-541-1500 
www.verity.com 
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Acta  Technology  Inc. 

1667  Plymouth  Street 
Mountain  View,  CA  94043 
650-230-4200 
www.acta.com 


CROSSWORLDS 

software 


CrossWorlds  Software 

577  Airport  Boulevard 
Suite  800 

Burlingame,  CA  94010 

888-685-0947 

www.crossworlds.com 


Healthca7e<com 


Healthcare.com 

1850  Parkway  Place 
Suite  1100 
Marietta,  GA  30067 
770-423-8450 
www.healthcare.com 


iNFORMATiCA 

NOW  YOU  KNOW™ 

Informatica 

3350  W.  Bayshore  Road 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94303 
650-687-6200 
www.informatica.com 


An  Information  Builders  Company 


Information  Builders 

2  Penn  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10121 
212-736-4433 
www.ibi.com 


IONA 


IONA 

200  West  Street 
Waltham,  MA  02451 
781-902-8000 
www.iona.com 


NE  > 

NEW  ERA  OF  NETWORKS 

New  Era  of  Networks  Inc. 
(NEON) 

6550  Greenwood  Plaza  Blvd. 
Englewood,  CO  80111 
800-815-6366 
www.neonsoft.com 


Progress. 

SonicMQ 

Progress  Software  Corp. 

14  Oak  Park 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
781-280-4000 
www.progress.com 


SEEBEYDND. 

SeeBeyond 

100  Marine  Parkway 
Suite  500 

Redwood  Shores,  CA  94065 
877-676-2877 

www.seebeyond.com 


Striva  Technology 

2033  Gateway  Place 
5th  &  6th  Floors 
San  Jose,  CA  95110 
408-573-6798 
www.striva.com 


EAI 

COMPANY 

PRODUCT 

Acta  Technology 

Acta  Works 

Actional 

Control  Broker 

Attunity 

Attunity  Connect 

BEA 

eLink 

Candle 

CandleNet  eBusiness  Platform 

Celware 

Celware 

CrossWorlds 

CrossWorlds 

Data  Mirror 

Data  Mirror  Constellar  Hub 

Extricity 

Extricity  B2B  Integration  Adapters 

GE  Global  exchange  Services 

GE  InterLinx,  Enterprise  System 

Healthcare.com 

Cloverleaf 

IBM 

MQSeries  Integrator 

Information  Builders 

Parlay 

Informatica 

PowerCenter 

Level  8 

Geneva  Integration  Broker 

Merant 

DataDirect 

Mercator 

Enterprise  Broker 

NEON  Systems 

Shadow  Direct 

(A 

New  Era  of  Networks  (NEON) 

MQSeries  Integrator 

0) 

Oracle 

Oracle  Integration  Server 

o 

Paladyne 

Datagration 

> 

SAGA 

SagaVista 

0) 

Scribe  Software  Corp. 

Scribe  Integrate 

to 

Seagull 

Transidiom 

SeeBeyond 

e*Gate 

0 
■  mm 

Striva  Technology 

DETAIL 

Sun  Forte 

Fusion 

(0 

SunGard  Business  Integration 

MINT  Knowledge  Family 

k 

TIBCO 

ActiveEnterprise 

0) 

Vertex  Interactive 

evolve,  NetWeave 

0) 

Viewlocity 

Amtrix 

c 

Vignette  (OnDisplay) 

elntegrate 

Vitria 

BusinessWare 

c 

webMethods 

webMethods  Enterprise 

WRQ 

VeraStream  EAI  Suite 

** 

Yantra 

PureEcommerce  Platform 

CB 

O 

■  Mi 

Legacy  Integration 

a 

Attachmate 

e-Vantage 

a 

Attunity 

Attunity  Connect 

< 

BEA 

WebLogicJAM 

BMC 

ChangeDateMove,  DataMove 

Candle 

eBiz  Connect 

Celware 

Blacksmith 

Computer  Associates 

Ingres  II 

Computer  Network  Technology  Corp.  Enterprise/Access 

Forecross 

L2X  SmartXML 

Healthcare.com 

Screen  ConX 

IBM 

WebSphere  Host  Integration  Solution 

Information  Builders 

Parlay 

InnerAccess 

InnerAccess 

IONA 

iPortal  OS/390  Server 

HM. 

Merant 

MicroFocus 

! 

Mitem 

MitemView 

Open  Connect 

i-WARE 

Red  Oak  Software 

Stingray,  Mako,  Legacy  Integrator 

Relativity  Technologies 

RescueWare 

Seagull 

WinJa,  JWalk 

Striva  Technology 

DETAIL 

TouchNet 

LogiXstream 

Vertex  Interactive 

NetWeave,  evolve 

webMethods 

MF  Integration  Server 

WRQ 

Reflection,  Apptrieve 

xBridge 

Xbridge  Professional 

Application  Servers  and  Web  Servers 

Allaire 

ColdFusion 

Apple 

WebObjects 

ATG  (Art  Technology  Group) 

Dynamo  Application  Server 

BEA 

WebLogic 

Bluestone  Software 

Total-e-Server 

Compuware  Corp. 

UNI  FACE 

Fujitsu  Software  Corp. 

Interstage 

GemStone  Systems 

GemStone/J  4.0,  GemStone/S 

IBM 

Websphere 

Inprise  Corp. 

Inprise  Application  Server 

(0 

IONA 

iPortal  Application  Server,  ORBIX 

0) 

iPlanet 

iPlanet  Web  Server 

o 

Lutris 

Enhydra 

2 

Microsoft 

Microsoft  Transaction  Server, 

Internet  Information  Server 

o 

ObjectSpace 

Voyager 

IA 

Oracle 

Oracle  Application  Server 

e 

Persistence 

PowerTier 

0 

Pervasive 

Tango 

Prolifics 

Panther 

re 

SilverStream 

SilverStream  Application  Server 

Software  AG 

Bolero 

Sun  Microsystems 

NetDynamics 

a 

Sybase 

Sybase  Enterprise  Application  Server 

< 

Unify 

Unify  Vision  AppServer 

Versata 

Versata 

S 

Application  Communication 

H 

BEA 

Tuxedo 

1 

g 

Bluestone  Software 

Bluestone  Progress  MQ 

3 

IBM 

MQSeries 

K 

IONA 

Orbix  2000,  iPortal  XML  Bus 

Level  8 

Geneva  Message  Queuing 

Microsoft 

MSMQ 

Peerloqic 

LiveContent  PIPES 

PFN 

FirmLink 

Progress  Software  Corp. 

SonicMQ 

Roque  Wave 

Nouveau,  NobleNet  RPC 

Software  AG 

EntireX 

Talarian 

SmartSockets,  SmartMQ 

TIBCO 

Rendevous 

Vertex  Interactive 

Netweave 
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B2B  Integration 


COMPANY 

PRODUCT 

Attunity 

Attunity  B2B 

BEA 

WebLogic  Collaborative 

Bluestone  Software 

Total-e-Business 

Candle 

CandleNet  eBusiness  Exchange 

CommerceQuest 

EnableNet 

CrossWorlds 

CrossWorlds,  CrossWorlds  Trading 

Partner  Interchange 

Cyclone  Commerce 

Cyclone  Interchange 

e-BizChain 

e-BizChain 

Electron  Economy 

InternetTONE 

eXcelon  Corp. 

B2B  Integration  Server 

Extricity 

Extricity  B2B 

GE  Global  exchange  Services 

GE  InterLinx 

Healthcare.com 

Cloverleaf  e-Business  Integration  Suite, 

Web  ConX 

IBM 

WebSphere  B2B  Integrator 

Informatica 

PowerCenter.e 

Invisible  Worlds 

Blocks  Architecture 

IONA 

iPortal  Suite 

IPNet  Solutions 

eBizness  Suite 

Level  8 

Geneva  Integration  Suite 

Mercator 

E-Business  Broker  Suite 

Microsoft 

BizTalk  Server  2000 

NEON  Systems 

iWare 

NetFish 

XDI  System 

New  Era  of  Networks  (NEON) 

e-biz  Integrator,  e-biz  2000 

Oracle 

Oracle  E-Business  Suite 

PFN 

FirmLink 

Seagull 

Transidiom 

SeeBeyond 

exchange  eBusiness  Integration  Suite 

Sequoia  Software  Corp. 

XPS 

SoftQuad 

MarketAgiUty,  XMetal 

Sterling  Commerce 

GENTRAN 

Talarian 

SmartSockets  Suite 

Tempest  Software 

Tempest  Messenger  System 

TIBCO 

ActiveExchange 

Versata 

Versata 

Vertex  Interactive 

evolve 

Viewlocity 

Amtrix 

Vignette  (OnDisplay) 

eBizXchange 

Vitria 

BusinessWare 

webMethods 

webMethods  B2B 

XMLSolutions 

Business  Integration  Platform 

Yantra 

PureEcommerce  Platform 

Process  Management  and  Workflow 


BEA 

WebLogic  Process  Integrator 

Compuware  Corp. 

Meridian 

CrossWorlds 

Process  Designer 

Enterworks 

Process  Manager 

Extricity 

Extricity  B2B 

Fujitsu  Software  Corp. 

i-Flow 

Hewlett-Packard 

HP  Changengine 

IBM 

MessageQ  Workflow 

IONA 

iPortal  Suite 

iPlanet 

Process  Manager 

iWork 

iWork 

Jetform 

e-Process  Framework 

Level  8 

Geneva  Business  Process 

Lombardi  Software 

TeamWorks 

Metaserver 

Metaserver 

Oracle 

Oracle  Workflow 

Orsus 

iGlue  Product  Suite 

Paladyne 

Process  Builder 

ProActivity 

ProActivity 

SeeBeyond 

eBusiness  Process  Manager 

Sun  Forte 

Fusion  Process  Engine 

TIBCO 

InConcert 

TopTier 

eBusiness  Integration  Portal 

Verve 

Verve 

Vitria 

BusinessWave 

Viewlocity 

Viewlocity 

webMethods 

Business  Integrator 

Yantra 

PureEcommerce  Platform 

Systems  Management 


BMC 

Patrol  2000,  PATROL  for:  IBM  WebSphere, 
MQSeries,  MQSeries  Integrator,  BEA  WebLogic 

Candle 

Candle  Command  Center 

Computer  Associates 

Unicenter  TNG 

Hewlett-Packard 

OpenView 

Informatica 

eBusiness  Operations  Application 

MQSoftware 

QPasa! 

Nastel  Technologies 

AutoPilot/IT,  MQControl 

New  Era  of  Networks  (NEON) 

NEONsecure,  NEONtrack 

Oracle 

Oracle  Enterprise  Manager 

Tivoli 

Tivoli 

the  answer 
to  your 
e-business 
integration  questions 

What  do  I  need  to  succeed  in  e-business? 

In  a  phrase,  you  need  the  right  e-business  infrastructure  for  your 
organization.  In  two  words,  e-business  integration. 

What  do  I  need  to  succeed  in  e-business  integration? 

The  right  address:  www.ebizQ.net. 

What  is  ebizQ.net? 

ebizQ  is  the  industry’s  most  respected  resource  on  e-business 
integration  and  management.  The  ebizQ  network  of  Web  sites 
brings  you  the  most  in-depth,  timely,  innovative  and  insightful 
information  on  the  technical  and  business  forces  that  drive  the 
world  of  e-business. 

What  can  ebizQ  do  for  me? 

Our  industry  news  keeps  you  current.  Our  content  deepens  your 
understanding.  Our  interactive  resources  help  you  make  better 
decisions.  Our  analysts  save  you  time  and  money. 

What  next? 

Visit  ebizQ.net  today  and  join  our  FREE  Gold  Club,  the  world’s 
largest  group  of  business  and  technical  professionals  involved  in 
e-business  integration. 
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www.ebizQ.net 
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The  New  Foundation: 

Services  and  Technology  for  Business 


The  year  2000  brought  in  more  than  a 
new  millennium  -  it  also  marked  a  major 
migration  from  the  old  economy  to  a  new 
wired,  mobile  economy.  And,  for  many, 
the  migration  wasn’t  pretty.  One  only 
needs  to  look  at  the  stock  market,  dot¬ 
coms,  and  many  brick-and-mortars  trying 
to  build  online  operations  to  see  the 
tumultuous  impact  of  this  market  shift. 

IDC  has  the  research  and  expertise  to  help 
companies  face  this  challenge.  For  more 
than  35  years,  we’ve  been  helping  technol¬ 
ogy  executives  build  on  their  successes 
through  our  annual  Directions  briefing 
sessions.  Directions  2001  is  a  must- 
attend  for  anyone  seeking  success  in  the 
latest  evolution  of  the  new  economy. 

To  register  and 
for  more  information,  call: 

1-800-605-5849 

or  visit 

www.idc.com/events/dir01/ 


March  7, 2001 
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9-12:30  MORNING  SESSION 

•  Introduction  and  Welcome,  Vicki  J.  Brown,  Chief  Operating  Officer 

•  Business  Takes  the  Leap:  Old  and  New  Worlds  Collide,  John  Gantz,  chief  Research  officer 

•  ASPs,  ISPs,  XSPs  ...Where  Will  It  All  Lead? 

Clare  Gillan,  Group  Vice  President,  New  Business  Initiatives 

•  Hardware:  Get  Ready  for  the  Appliance-Centric  Era 

Crawford  Del  Prete,  Senior  Vice  President,  Hardware  Research 

•  Unwiring  the  Wired  Market 

Pirn  Bilderbeek,  Vice  President,  eBusiness  and  Networking  Research,  IDC  EMEA 


Session  A 
1:45  -  2:25 
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Barry  Parr 


Session  B  Session  C 
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Globalization  of  eBusiness 


Build ng  the  eBusiness  Web:  Getting  Down  to 
Business  in  B2B 

RckVillars 


Regional  eBusiness  Perspectives 

Phitippe  de  Marcillac 


TRACK  2:  The  Network  Edge  of  Business  and  the.  Home 

The  New  Edge  of  Mobile  Information 

Randy  Giusto 

The  Connected  Home  of  Tomorrow 

Danielle  Levitas 

The  Networking  Edge  in  Small  Business 

Ray  Boggs 

TRACK  3:  Applications  for  eBusiness 

Beyond  Transactions;  Content,  Analytics;  and 
bOllSDOfatlOn  UrfvS  eBusiness 

Henry  Morris 

The  Elusive  but  Essential  3As  Security  Issue 

Chris  Christiansen 

Value  Chain  Integration:  The  Hallmark  of 
Serious  Business 

Steve  Hendrick 

TRACK  4:  The 

New  Network  Foundation  for  eBusiness 

IP  Conmunications  and  New  Wbrld  Voice 

MarkWirrther 


Assembling  the  Components— Services  for 
Buildng  and  Managing  the  eSuppiy  Chain 
Christopher  Hoffman 


Next-Generation  Broadband  Networks 

Lee  Doyle 


Data  Centers  for  eBusiness 

Lucinda  Borovfck 


:es  for  eBusiness 


Infrastructure  Providers — 
The  Engine  of  eBusiness 

David  Tapper 


Getting  to  “M"— Services  for  Helping 
Companies  Go  Mobile 

Meredith  Whalen 


tCK  6:  E 


erprtse  Platforms  for  eBusiness 


The  Bio-Century:  Postioning  to  Win  in 
This  New  Bra 
Debra  Goldfarb 


Server  Infrastructure  for  the  eBusiness  Economy 

Vernon  Turner 


Architecting  Information  Access  for 
Tomorrow’s  Customer 

John  McArthur 


4:15-5:00  CLOSING  SESSION 

•  San  Francisco  Only:  The  New  New  Economy  or  the  Real  Beginning  of  the  E-Age 

John  Seely  Brown,  Chief  Scientist  of  Xerox  Corporation  -  Director,  Xerox  Palo  A Ito  Research  Center 

•  Boston  Only:  The  Role  of  Information  Technologies  in  a  Knowledge-Based  Economy 

Lester  Thurow,  MIT  Professor  of  Management  and  Economics 
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NEWS 

Travelocity  Confirms  Web  Site  Exposed  Data 


BY  MICHAEL  MEEHAN 

Just  as  Travelocity.com  Inc. 
was  basking  in  the  glow  of  its 
announcement  that  it  expects 


to  be  “at  or  close  to  profitabili¬ 
ty”  by  this  year’s  second  quar¬ 
ter,  the  online  travel  agency 
confirmed  that  a  glitch  ex¬ 


posed  the  names  and  e-mail  ad¬ 
dresses  of  about  44,000  people. 

Officials  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas-based  Travelocity  last 


week  confirmed  that  an  en¬ 
crypted  file  containing  infor¬ 
mation  about  users  who  had 
entered  contests  run  by  the 
company  was  inadvertently 
posted  on  its  live  Web  site. 

Jim  Marsicano,  executive 
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vice  president  of  sales  and  ser¬ 
vice  at  Travelocity,  said  the 
problem  originated  last  month 
when  a  server  was  moved  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  main  data  center  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.  The  machine  “had  been 
allocated  for  in-house  work 
and  file  storage  [but]  was  inad¬ 
vertently  put  into  a  production 
environment,”  he  said. 

When  the  server  went  on¬ 
line,  Marsicano  added,  a  ran¬ 
dom  link  was  created  that 
made  available  a  directory  for 
the  spreadsheet-based  file, 
which  hadn’t  been  scrubbed  by 
IT  workers  at  Travelocity. 

No  credit  card  numbers  or 
transaction  data  were  included 
in  the  file,  according  to  Marsi¬ 
cano.  But  he  said  the  glitch  was 
“horribly  embarrassing  and 
not  the  way  we  should  be  run¬ 
ning  our  business.” 

Bad  Timing 

It  also  came  at  an  inoppor¬ 
tune  time,  just  days  after  Trav- 
elocity’s  Jan.  17  announcement 
that  its  projected  timetable  for 
becoming  profitable  would  be 
pushed  up  six  months  —  a  de¬ 
velopment  that  led  analysts  to 
tout  the  company  as  one  of  the 
Internet’s  top  success  stories. 

Analysts  said  the  privacy 
problem  probably  won’t  slow 
down  Travelocity’s  drive  to¬ 
ward  profitability,  but  they 
added  that  the  data  exposure 
was  a  serious  gaffe  for  the  most 
heavily  used  online  travel  site. 

Travelocity  “should  proba¬ 
bly  do  an  audit  of  their  safety 
and  security  procedures,”  said 
Henry  Harteveldt,  an  analyst  at 
Forrester  Research  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  He  added 
that  rival  Expedia  Inc.  in  Belle¬ 
vue,  Wash.,  took  that  step  last 
summer  when  it  went  through 
an  outside  security  audit  and 
issued  a  pledge  of  complete 
confidentiality  to  its  users. 

Expedia  officials  said  they 
got  no  satisfaction  from  their 
competitor’s  misfortune.  “It 
gives  people  pause  in  general, 
and  we’re  trying  to  build  cus¬ 
tomer  confidence  as  an  indus¬ 
try,”  said  Tony  Gonchar,  Expe- 
dia’s  chief  privacy  officer. 

David  Provost,  an  analyst  at 
Gomez  Advisors  Inc.  in  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass.,  said  he  seconds 
the  notion  that  “some  sort  of 
third-party  validation  of  their 
practices”  might  be  in  order 
for  Travelocity. 

Marsicano  said  it’s  too  early 
to  determine  what  steps  could 
have  helped  avoid  the  data  ex¬ 
posure.  I 
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In  Your  Court 


AFTER  paying  a  $20  million  settlement  to  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  doling  out  millions  more  in  legal  fees  and  walking 
away  with  nothing  last  week  after  a  more  than  three-year 
courtroom  battle  over  Java,  you’d  think  Microsoft  would 
be  concerned  —  humbled  even  —  by  what  many  are  de¬ 
claring  a  victory  for  Sun.  Hardly. 


Company  executives,  lawyers  and 
spokesmen  were  all  sanguine  about 
the  agreement.  In  their  minds,  the  le¬ 
gal  settlement  is  just  another  contract 
permitting  them  to  use  the  same  Java 
Development  Kit  (JDK)  1.1.4  binaries 
they  ship  now.  What’s  $20  million?  A 
standard  licensing  fee.  Why  all  the 
fuss?  Microsoft  wonders. 

Indeed,  the  deal  effectively  re¬ 
quires  Sun  to  maintain  100%  compati¬ 
bility  with  1.1.4  while  Microsoft  ships 
Windows  and  Internet  Explorer, 
which  is  to  say  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Of  course,  Sun’s  only  on  Version  1.1.8  of  the 
JDK  today,  and  backward  compatibility  might 
not  be  a  problem.  Still,  as  long  as  Windows  is  the 
biggest  source  of  Internet  clients,  or  until  2008, 
1.1.4  will  be  a  burden  Sun  must  bear. 

In  the  meantime,  Microsoft  is  free  to  build 
completely  new  capabilities  in  its  emerging  .Net 
products,  which  naturally  will  work  great  in 
Windows,  though  maybe  not  so  great  elsewhere. 
Sun’s  Java  team  can  add  similar  or  even  better 
capabilities  to  its  products.  But  if  Sun  fails  to 
make  sure  the  products  are  1.1.4-compatible,  it 


ignores  the  biggest  Internet  client 
base  on  the  planet  today. 

Alternatively,  Sun  can  outmarket, 
outdistribute  and  outspend  Microsoft 
to  make  sure  all  Windows  users  have 
the  latest  JDK  binaries.  Fat  chance. 

Also,  Sun  must  compete  for  third- 
party  and  corporate  IT  developers  to 
choose  between  .Net  and  Java. 

Among  third-party  developers,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  way  ahead.  In  the  corporate 
world,  I’d  say  the  influence  is  about 
even.  But  it’s  no  coincidence  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  announced  this  month  that  the  biggest 
marketing  program  in  its  history  will  target  large 
IT  organizations.  I’m  betting  most  of  the  millions 
will  be  spent  to  persuade  you  to  go  with  .Net. 

So,  the  proverbial  ball  has  bounced  from  the 
law  courts  into  yours.  Senior  IT  executives  will 
decide  whether  Sun’s  established  Java  technolo¬ 
gy  is  the  best  development  environment  for 
their  Internet  initiatives.  Or  not. 

Today,  with  no  real  .Net  alternative,  Java  wins. 
But  if  Microsoft  ever  gives  you  something  to 
compare  against  it,  you’ll  have  the  chance  to  be 
the  final  judge  and  jury.  ft 
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Fight  the  Urge  to 
Cut  Net  Spending 

Temptation  island  is  a  new 
reality  television  show  in  which 
good-looking  men  and  women  are 
tempted  to  cheat  on  their  beloveds.  It’s  a 
great  premise,  but  it’s  lousy  TV  because 
it  pits  internal  wrangling  against  external 
immobility.  Watch  Tracy  think  about 
Brad.  See  Carew  cry  over  Alex. 

It’s  like  putting  together  this  year’s  IT  budget. 
From  the  outside  it  looks  dull:  no  new  money, 
no  new  projects.  But  inside  are  turmoil  and  temp¬ 
tations  to  postpone  and  cut  IT  initiatives. 

We’re  back  to  having  to  justify  every  project 
and  every  expense.  In  some  companies,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  so  bad,  you  just  might  have  to  cut  back  on 
using  the  copy  machine. 

And  with  the  word  In¬ 
ternet  leaving  a  bad  taste 
in  investors’  mouths,  IT  is 
shelving  Internet  projects. 

That’s  a  shame.  The 
move  to  the  Net  has 
proved  profound  for  con¬ 
sumers  and  businesses, 
and  it  rivals  the  move  from 
mainframe  computing  to 
client/server  architectures 
a  decade  ago. 

The  Internet  offers 
wider  access  to  technology 
and  can  distribute  that  technology  beyond  com¬ 
pany  walls.  This  changes  business  models  be¬ 
cause  you  can  now  automate  many  more  things. 
That’s  one  of  the  pillars  of  e-business. 

So  this  is  the  wrong  time  to  pull  this  structure 
down.  Instead  of  cutting  e-business  budgets, 
smart  business  leaders  are  pushing  ahead. 

Jack  Welch,  the  legendary  CEO  of  General 
Electric,  was  recently  quoted  as  saying,  “In  this 
company,  we  are  driving  the  hell  out  of  IT.  We 
think  it’s  the  lifeblood  of  the  company  and  digiti¬ 
zation  is  the  most  important  thing  we  have  under¬ 
taken.”  Welch  added  that  this  is  the  time  to  widen 
the  IT  gap  between  you  and  competitors. 

In  fact,  for  companies  that  were  slow  to  fall  in 
love  with  e-business,  now  is  a  wonderful  time  to 
move  quickly.  Competitors  may  be  rethinking 
their  e-business  commitments,  and  there’s  more 
sophisticated  software  available.  In  addition,  a 
slowdown  in  Internet  consulting  means  your  call 
to  a  consultant  will  be  returned  promptly,  and 
you  might  even  wring  better  terms. 

So  fight  the  budget-cutting  attempts.  Demon¬ 
strate  how  spending  on  IT  can  yield  new  markets 
and  opportunities. 

And  don’t  skimp  on  training.  Creating  e-busi¬ 
ness  opportunities  by  connecting  back-end  sys¬ 
tems  to  front-end  Internet  operations  requires 
new  skills.  Don’t  let  your  people  down  by  shut- 
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ting  the  door  on  continuing  education. 

Finally,  resist  the  temptation  to  delay  e-busi- 
ness  implementations.  The  short-term  benefit  of 
cutting  costs  will  be  insignificant  compared  with 
what  could  happen  if  you  fall  behind  your  com¬ 
petitors.  I 

DAVID  MOSCHELLA 

IT  Anxiety  of 2001 
Has  Its  Precedents 

Not  SINCE  the  early  1990s  has  the 
IT  industry  begun  a  new  year  un¬ 
der  such  a  barrage  of  bad  news: 
the  wipeout  of  vast  sums  of  paper  wealth, 
the  rising  dot-com  body  count,  sagging 
vendor  earnings,  a  severe  drought  in  ven¬ 
ture  funding  and  a  1970s-style  energy 
crisis  in  the  very  epicenter  of  the  global 
technology  industry.  If  you  believe  in  symbols,  it’s 
hard  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it’s  the  man  from  oil 
country,  not  the  “inventor  of  the  Internet,”  who 
has  moved  into  the  White  House. 

Perhaps  the  only  bright  side  is  that  we  no 
longer  have  to  listen  to  naive  and  haughty  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  emergence  of  a  “New  Economy,”  nor 
to  vapid  assertions  about  why  the  Web  “changes 
everything.”  It  wasn’t  long  ago  that  anyone  who 
dared  dispute  such  dogma  was  dismissed  as  some 
poor  lost  soul  who  obviously  “just  doesn’t  get  it.” 
For  those  of  us  who  resented  the  implicit  arro¬ 
gance  of  these  once-common  assertions,  there’s  a 
certain  sense  of  justice  in  seeing  our  industry  get 
its  comeuppance. 

More  important,  this  industrywide  humbling  is 
the  simplest  way  to  understand  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.  The  world  has  lived 
through  many  such  eco¬ 
nomic  bubbles,  and  al¬ 
though  much  has  been 
written  about  their  similar¬ 
ities  (most  notably  the  in¬ 
dispensable  Extraordinary 
Popular  Delusions  and  the 
Madness  of  Crowds,  by 
Charles  Mackay),  it’s  their 
differences  that  I  find  most 
instructive.  Consider  the 
following: 

■  The  oft-cited  Dutch 
tulip  bulb  craze  of  the 
1630s  had  its  roots  in  indi¬ 
vidual  vanity  and  status, 
as  the  bizarre  idea  that  a  man  of  leisure  was 
somehow  incomplete  without  a  sufficiently  ele¬ 
gant  tulip  bulb  collection  took  hold.  Being  found¬ 
ed  upon  such  obvious  flimsiness,  the  whole  no¬ 
tion  completely  collapsed  and  never  returned. 

■  The  great  speculative  international  trading  bub¬ 
bles  of  the  early  1700s  were  founded  largely  on 
the  thrill  of  exotica,  as  Europeans  suddenly  con¬ 
vinced  themselves  that  the  New  World  would 
prove  an  easy  source  of  unfathomable  wealth.  In 
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the  end,  this  basic  belief  proved  more  right  than 
wrong.  The  wealth  was  there;  it  just  didn’t  come 
easily  or  quickly. 

■  The  U.S.  stock  market  bubble  in  the  late  1920s 
stemmed  from  an  almost  admirable  societal  opti¬ 
mism.  New  technologies  such  as  automobiles,  air¬ 
planes  and  radio,  as  well  as  all  manner  of  electri¬ 
cal  appliances  and  machinery,  promised  a  better, 
richer  life  for  all  Americans.  Unfortunately,  it 
wasn’t  until  the  1950s  that  these  promises  began 
to  be  fulfilled. 

■  The  Japanese  bubble  of  the  late  1980s  was  ulti¬ 
mately  based  on  an  overconfidence  that  spilled 
over  into  arrogance.  Investors  came  to  believe 
that  Japanese  companies  were  destined  to  con¬ 
quer  just  about  all  major  world  markets,  and 
therefore  it  only  made  sense  that  Tokyo’s  land 
prices  should  make  New  York  seem  like  Montana. 


Obviously,  all  of  these  bubbles  share  a  common 
tale  of  greed  and  speculative  frenzy,  followed  by 
collapse  and  prolonged  decline.  But  otherwise, 
they  are  far  from  alike.  Personal  vanity,  exotica, 
excessive  optimism  and  arrogance  have  each  tak¬ 
en  the  lead  at  various  times.  The  dot-com  col¬ 
lapse  adds  yet  another  twist. 

Historians  will  likely  view  the  Internet  bubble 
for  what  it  was:  an  overzealous  belief  that  the 
new  world  would  quickly  supplant  the  old  and 
that  Net-based  organizations  would  run  circles 
around  their  brick-and-mortar  rivals.  Maybe  they 
eventually  will. 

But  as  we  saw  with  the  New  World  in  the  18th 
century  and  the  wondrous  inventions  of  the 
1920s,  even  when  such  predictions  ultimately 
prove  true,  it  can  take  decades  for  the  real  re¬ 
wards  to  be  reaped.  I 
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E-Lit:  The  Way  to  Go? 

Has  brown  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Robert 
Scholes  ever  read 
an  e-book  [“Barnes  & 
Noble  Takes  Popular  Lit¬ 
erature  Digital,”  News, 
Jan.  8]?  None  of  the 
e-books  I’ve  seen  have 
been  interactive;  they’ve 
been  on-screen  books  for 
reading,  and  I’ve  gotten 
as  much,  if  not  more, 
pleasure  reading  the  ti¬ 
tles  on  my  e-book  as  I 
get  from  reading  a  paper 
book,  to  the  point  where 


I  AGREE  with  Mark 
Hall  that  Apple  is  be¬ 
ing  ignored  as  a  com¬ 
petitive  system  for  busi¬ 
ness  use  because  it  de¬ 
cided  to  ignore  business 
[“It’s  No  Mac  World,” 
News  Opinion,  Jan.  8]. 
Steve  Jobs  missed  the 
mark  with  business,  and 
Apple  will  forever  pay 
the  price.  But  Hall  needs 
to  check  his  research  re¬ 
garding  the  implication 
that  a  Mac  server  run¬ 
ning  OS  X  can’t  run  Web 
applications. 

Although  Apple  has 
blown  the  business  mar¬ 
ket,  even  a  marketing 
dunce  like  me  can  see 
that  Jobs  is  building 
computer  toasters  with 
the  iMac,  iBook  and 
Cube:  Plug  it  in,  turn  it 
on  and  forget  it. 

Apple  will  forever  be  a 
niche  player,  but  it  does 


I  am  hoping  to  obtain 
digital  copies  of  every 
book  on  my  shelf. 

Rob  Freundlich 
Senior  software  engineer 
Hudson,  Mass. 

ould-be  au¬ 
thors  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  Inter¬ 
net  the  great  publishing 
democratizer  overlook  a 
simple  fact:  A  paperback 
novel,  by  its  very  exis¬ 
tence,  implies  a  certain 
level  of  literary  legitima¬ 
cy.  With  the  exception  of 
vanity  presses,  a  printed 


a  great  job  playing  to  its 
niche. 

Eric  Henthorne 

Metro  Printing  Inc. 

Eden  Prairie,  Minn. 

At  MACWORLD, 

there  were  many 
more  OS  X  ses¬ 
sions  than  Linux  stuff; 
perhaps  Hall  was  looking 
at  a  rough  draft  of  the 
program  guide. 

Mark  Jeffries 
San  Francisco 

s  an  it  manager 
with  many  Macs 
and  an  impending 
J.D.  Edwards  go-live  date, 
I’d  like  to  mention  that 
though  there  is  no  native 
J.D.  Edwards  fat  client 
for  the  Macintosh,  there 
is  a  nice  cross-platform 
implementation  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Office  as  well  as 
excellent  e-mail  client 


book  represents  an  editor 
who  scoured  the  manu¬ 
script,  a  publisher  who 
decided  the  work  was 
worth  the  costs  and  an 
author  who  publicized 
his  work  on  every  talk- 
show  and  book  signing  he 
could  get  to.  Perhaps 
more  to  the  point,  several 
years  ago  I  spent  most  of 
my  summer  vacation  un¬ 
der  a  beach  umbrella 
reading  Stephen  King’s 
The  Stand.  Enjoyable  as 
the  book  was,  I  can’t 
imagine  enduring  the  dis¬ 
comfort  and  inconve- 


software  and  several 
functional  Web 
browsers. 

As  I  see  it,  this  is  all 
we  need.  Why?  Because 
Citrix  MetaFrame  exists. 
Citrix  isn’t  cheap,  but  in 
my  opinion,  it  has  al¬ 
ready  paid  for  itself  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  need  to 
replace  our  Macs  with 
new  Windows  machines. 

However,  if  Microsoft 
decides  not  to  make  a 
Terminal  Server  client 
for  the  Mac,  I  may  be 
singing  a  different  tune 
when  Citrix’s  contract 
with  Microsoft  expires  in 
a  couple  of  years. 

We’re  prepared  to  deal 
with  an  all-Windows  or¬ 
ganization,  but  we’re  not 
looking  forward  to  it. 

Cory  Rau 
IT  manager 
New  York 

cory_rau@mac.com 


nience  of  trying  to  read 
that  huge  work  on  a  com¬ 
puter  screen. 

E.S.  Pollinett 
Cameron  Lawrence  Press 
Charlotte,  N.C. 
edwin@clpress.com 


Stick  to  the  IT  News 

The  article  “IT 

Under  Siege:  Con¬ 
flict  Poses  Ex¬ 
treme  Challenges”  [News, 
Jan.  8]  was  disturbing.  I 
didn’t  know  Computer- 
world  had  become  a  po¬ 
litical  newspaper,  print¬ 
ing  articles  that,  at  least 
on  the  surface,  show 
anti-Semitism.  Stick  to 
your  magazine’s  title  and 
avoid  one-sided  politics. 
Roe  and  Ralph  Schlesinger 
Monroe,  N.Y. 

COMPUTERWORLD 
should  stick  to  IT 
reporting  and 
leave  its  obvious  pro- 
Muslim/anti-Jewish  bias 
to  others. 

David  N.  Spiegel 
IT  specialist 
Toronto 

dspiegelcan@hotmail.com 

COMPUTERWORLD  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity 
and  clarity.  They  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Jamie  Eckle,  letters 
editor,  Computerworld,  P0  Box 
9171, 500  Old  Connecticut  Path, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 

Fax:  (508)  879-4843.  Internet: 
letters@computerworld.com. 
Include  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  immediate  verification. 


Apple  May  Be  Only  a  Niche  Player,  But  It  Excels  at  What  It  Does 
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DAN  GILLMOR 

The  Indelible 
Legacy  of 

William  Hewlett 

WILLIAM  HEWLETT’S  death  this 
month  marked  the  end  of  more 
than  one  era  in  Silicon  Valley. 

If  we’re  all  lucky,  his  passing  will  remind  today’s 
technology  leaders  of  what  we’ve  all  lost  in  the 
past  few  years. 

Hewlett  and  his  longtime  partner,  David 
Packard,  who  died  in  1996,  were  among  the  valley’s 
genuine  founding  fathers.  They  created  a  corpo¬ 
rate  giant  but  never  forgot 
about  either  the  essential 
humanity  of  the  people 
who  worked  for  their 
company  or  the  needs  of 
the  larger  community. 

Packard  was  better 
known.  Hewlett  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  better  engineer. 
But  the  two  built  a  re¬ 
markable  company,  with 
a  management  style  that 
Hewlett  later  said  was  his 
proudest  achievement. 
Hewlett-Packard,  the 
company,  had  values.  It  followed  principles  that 
companies  around  the  world  have  adopted,  in  lip 
service  if  nothing  else.  The  values  stemmed 
from  the  founders,  who  believed  in  things  like 
honesty  and  caring  for  neighbors. 

It  came  under  the  umbrella  of  the  “HP  Way,” 
and  at  its  core  was  the  notion  that  employees  and 
communities  mattered.  The  HP  Way  combined 
respect,  hard  work,  community  spirit  and  basic 
humanity.  Companies  around  the  nation  say  they 
subscribe  to  these  ideals,  but  few  have  made  them 
a  core  mission. 

The  bursting  of  the  dot-com  bubble  has  caused 
great  pain,  but  it’s  ultimately  healthy.  I  don’t  know 
how  Hewlett  viewed  it,  but  he  must  have  been 
flabbergasted  at  the  bubble’s  inflation  and  una¬ 
mazed  when  the  party  ended.  It  must  also  have 
looked  foreign  to  him. 

Indeed,  Silicon  Valley  must  have  become  a 
strange  place  to  someone  like  Hewlett.  The  valley, 
where  riches  were  created  almost  overnight  in 
the  1990s,  has  been  dominated  by  short-term 
thinking.  That  wasn’t  Hewlett’s  way  of  doing 
things.  He  believed  in  thinking  for  the  long  term. 

The  valley  is  noted  for  the  high  percentage  of 
corporate  chiefs  who  ignore  all  but  their  corpo¬ 
rate  goals.  Helping  the  needy,  supporting  the  arts, 
showing  a  civic  sensibility  —  those  aren’t  the 
kind  of  things  you  see  enough  in  Silicon  Valley, 
despite  its  wealth. 

Hewlett  believed  in  philanthropy  —  passionate¬ 
ly.  He  gave  away  millions  to  his  alma  mater,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  started  a  public-policy  foundation 


dan  gillmor  is  tech¬ 
nology  columnist  at  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News. 
Contact  him  at 

dgillmor@sjmercury.com. 


and  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate,  estimated  at  around 
$9  billion,  to  a  foundation  named  after  him  and  his 
first  wife,  Flora.  Along  with  Packard’s  foundation, 
Hewlett’s  is  one  of  the  world’s  biggest. 

The  lesson  of  Hewlett’s  life  seems  lost  on  so 
many  current  technology  people,  for  whom  the 
urgency  of  Internet  time  —  that  relentless  com¬ 
pression  of  real  time  —  shoves  all  other  consid¬ 
erations  aside.  Hewlett  and  Packard  were  com¬ 
petitive,  all  right,  but  they  didn’t  value  paranoia 
above  other  qualities,  as  some  modern  executives 
seem  to  do. 

What’s  missing  today  in  Silicon  Valley  and 
across  the  U.S.  is  any  sense  of  community.  No 
corporate  or  political  leader  can  create  it.  They 
can  only  encourage  it,  by  deed  and  example. 
Hewlett  and  Packard  lived  it. 

I  wasn’t  able  to  make  it  to  Hewlett’s  memorial 
service.  But  a  local  venture  capitalist  who  was 
there  told  me  the  crowd  was  almost  entirely 
comprised  of  people  in  their  late  40s  or  older. 
Some  of  the  entrepreneurs  who  approach  his 
firm  don’t  even  know  who  Hewlett  was,  he  said, 
shaking  his  head.  ► 

MICHAEL  GARTENBERG 

Time  to  Catch 
Computing’s 
‘Third  Wave’ 
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URF’S  UP!  The  third  wave  of  com¬ 
puting  is  here,  and  it’ll  only  get 
bigger. 

This  new  wave,  fueled  by  the  use  of  many 
devices  and  largely  driven  by  end  users,  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  some  resistance  in  IT  organizations. 

But  this  isn’t  new. 

Let’s  go  back  to  the  first 
and  second  waves  of  com¬ 
puting.  They  were  easily 
defined  (looking  at  them 
with  20/20  hindsight,  that 
is),  with  the  first  wave 
marked  by  the  mainframe 
and  minicomputer,  the 
second  wave  by  the  PC. 

The  waves  also  marked 
a  transition  of  corporate 
power  as  well.  In  the  first 
wave,  IT  was  often  con¬ 
trolled  by  finance  (which 
is  why  many  old-time 
CFOs  resent  IT  depart¬ 
ments  so  much  —  most  are 
direct  offshoots  of  finance  departments)  and  was 
marked  by  little  to  no  end-user  interaction  with 
the  technology.  All  first-wave  interaction  was 
handled  by  the  “pros.”  The  “nonprofessionals” 
simply  submitted  requests  for  information  or 
programs,  then  waited  for  some  mystical  process 
to  happen  before  their  information  was  handed 
back  on  reams  of  green-and-white  striped  paper. 


MICHAEL  GARTENBERG,  a 
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research  area  director  at 
Gartner  Group  Inc.,  is  a 
partner  at  Hudson 
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From  there,  IT  moved  to  the  second  wave,  the 
PC-oriented,  client/server  model.  The  move  was 
from  pure  number-crunching  and  financial  appli¬ 
cations  (there  were  no  mainframe  PowerPoint 
apps)  and  “no-touch”  to  “high-touch”  productiv¬ 
ity  from  the  end  user.  With  the  shift  to  the  second 
wave,  the  user  became  an  intimate  part  of  the  IT 
equation.  While  most  users  couldn’t  pick  their 
own  computers  —  and  didn’t  care  whether  they 
did  so  or  not  —  they  did  have  some  control  over 
their  applications  (less  as  time  went  by)  and  had 
a  good  deal  of  control  over  the  information, 
which  they  often  created  and  disseminated  with 
only  minimal  involvement  from  IT  departments 
(unless,  of  course,  things  didn’t  work). 

New  types  of  productivity  applications 
emerged,  all  designed  for  the  end  user.  But  IT 
departments  initially  resisted  the  second  wave, 
and,  as  a  result,  most  PC  deployments  weren’t 
planned  and  carefully  built  assets,  but  were  often 
just  a  mix  of  diverse  systems  that  barely  spoke  to 
one  another. 

Now,  we’re  moving  into  the  third  wave,  which 
will  take  us  to  ubiquitous  computing.  And  again, 
we’re  finding  IT  resistance.  Unlike  prior  waves, 
this  new  generation  will  be  fueled  by  a  multitude 
of  devices.  Many  will  be  owned  and  selected  by 
end  users,  most  of  whom  will  own  two  or  three 
different  information  appliances.  The  transition 
will  move  from  shared  corporate  information 
spaces  to  personal  information  spaces  that  share 
some  of  the  same  data,  raising  all  sorts  of  secur¬ 
ity  issues  for  end  users  and  enterprises  alike. 
Remember  those  innocuous  PalmPilots  that 
sneaked  into  your  organization?  They  were  first 
just  harmless  organizers,  used  for  synching  con¬ 
tact  and  calendar  information.  Today,  they’re 
running  rampant  in  organizations  and  are  part  of 
a  new  computing  platform,  with  spreadsheets, 
word  processors,  Internet  capabilities  and  a  host 
of  other  functions,  all  requiring  IT  support  and 
infrastructure. 

It’s  imperative  that  IT  organizations  prepare 
for  the  third  wave  by  following  a  few  key  steps: 

■  First,  recognize  that  the  “P”  in  PDA  stands 
for  personal.  The  specific  device  and  operating 
system  a  user  chooses  will  be  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  third  wave.  But  as  new  platforms 
and  types  of  equipment  emerge,  IT  departments 
should  create  an  approved  list  of  supported 
devices  so  users  will  know  in  advance  what  will 
work  and  what  won’t. 

■  IT  departments  also  need  to  focus  on  other 
factors,  such  as  central  synchronization  standards 
for  data  and  security  of  sensitive  corporate  in¬ 
formation. 

■  Today,  most  companies  are  moving  from  enter¬ 
prise-defined  computing,  where  IT  was  sec¬ 
ondary  to  business  functions,  to  computing- 
defined  enterprises,  where  the  business  depends 
on  technology.  The  third  wave  will  extend  this  to 
the  personal  space  as  well. 

So  go  out  and  ride  the  wave! 

By  the  way,  this  column  was  written  and  edited 
on  a  Visor  Prism  with  a  Stowaway  keyboard  and 
transmitted  using  a  VisorPhone  module.  No  PCs 
or  IT  departments  were  harmed  in  the  process.  ► 


One  day  you  wake  up  and  realize  that  your  e-commerce  site  is , 


Cisco  has. 

Ninety  percent  of  Cisco  orders  are  processed  through  a  critical  e-commerce 
application  called  Cisco  Connection  Online.  It  brings  together  over  400  content 
developers,  700,000  data  files,  and  175  applications  to  generate  $55  million 
in  revenue  every  day.  Needless  to  say,  as  CCO  goes,  so  goes  Cisco. 

Cisco  asked  Kin  ana  for  help  in  technology  chain  automation  for  this 
e-commerce  side  of  their  business.  By  providing  secure,  systemized  processes 
with  increased  visibility,  self-service  reviews  and  approvals,  and  automated 
deployment  of  new  site  eatures,  we  have  delivered  in  spades.  Revenues  through 
CCO  have  quadrupled  from  $4  billion  to  $17  billion  a  year  while  the  team 
required  to  manage  the  site  has  decreased  by  25%. 

Believe  it  or  not,  results  like  these  can  be  achieved  almost  overnight.  We  can 
radically  accelerate  the  speed  at  which  your  business  can  evolve.  Do  it  in  Kintana  time. 
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well,  all  your  com r 
Have  you 
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Technology  Brief 

— 

Alidian  and  Aevia  are  Working  Together 
Maximizing  Fiber  Optics 


Imagine  doing  your  grocery 

shopping  at  dozens  of  different  stores  — 
picking  up  eggs  at  one  supermarket,  then 
dashing  off  to  another  to  grab  a  gallon  of 
milk.  It  would  be  a  huge  inconvenience,  not 
to  mention  a  total  waste  of  your  time. 


Yet,  IT  managers  often  do  the 
technological  equivalent  of  that, 
enlisting  one  service  provider  to 
take  care  of  their  networking 
needs,  another  to  handle  storage 
and  still  others  to  get  applica¬ 
tions  up  and  running.  IT  man¬ 
agers  can  spend  months  getting 
their  entire  infrastructure  set. 
And,  in  the  event  of  a  problem, 
often  times  they  need  to  call  sev¬ 
eral  providers  to  get  it  fixed. 

One  -  Stop  Shopping 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif.-based 
Aevia  Inc.  saves  IT  managers  pre¬ 
cious  time  and  money.  As  an 
application  service  provider  and 
local  exchange  carrier,  Aevia 
offers  businesses  one-stop  shop¬ 
ping  by  virtually  fulfilling  an  IT 
department’s  every  need.  Aevia 
provides  voice  and  video  ser¬ 
vices,  storage  area  networking 
(SAN),  unified  messaging  and  a 
host  of  applications  from  third- 
party  vendors,  while  offering 
high-speed  broadband  connec¬ 
tions  in  terabit  metropolitan-area 
transport  networks. 

“We  offer  a  full  range  of  ser¬ 
vices  at  very  competitive  prices,” 
says  Doug  Picard,  president  and 
CEO,  Aevia.  Picard’s  goal  is  to 
offer  10  megabits  to  I  gigabit  of 
capacity  and  a  spectrum  of  appli¬ 


cation  functionality,  including 
PeopleSoft,  Oracle  and  Microsoft 
Office  software. 

Realizing  the  expense  and  not 
wanting  to  have  to  pass  high 
costs  onto  its  customers,  Aevia 
decided  to  maximize  the  use  of 

I 

the  fiber  it  would  need.To  help  in 
that  effort,  it  called  in  Alidian 
Networks  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Alidian’s  Optical  Service 
Network  (OSN)  family  of  prod¬ 
ucts  provides  comprehensive 
service  delivery,  breadth  and 
awareness  within  a  single,  highly 

: 

scalable  architecture  for  metro¬ 
politan-area  network  (MAN) 
environments.  In  short,  Alidian 
technology  takes  the  fiber  that 
Aevia  and  other  companies  use 
and  makes  it  more  efficient. 

The  key  is  to  maximize  the 
amount  of  data  placed  on  a  single 
strand  of  fiber.  Alidian’s  tools  take 
customers’  electrical  inputs  - — 
for  example,  from  Ethernet,  LAN 
or  storage-area  network  (SAN) 
traffic  —  and  puts  them  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  strand  of  fiber  within  a  met- 
ropolitan  area.  Alidian  has  taken 
the  best  of  existing  technologies 
and  coupled  them  with  patented 
innovations  to  yield  a  hardware 
and  software  platform  that  cus¬ 
tomers  such  as  Aevia  find  more 


cost-efficient  than  a  synchronous 
optical  network  (SONET). 

As  a  result,  things  like  storage 
area  network  data,  IT  data,  legacy 
ATM  traffic  and  voice  services 
can  be  transmitted  on  a  single 
strand  of  fiber  —  quickly  and 
cost-effectively. 

“Our  claim  to  fame  is  the  true 
multi-service  aspect  of  our 
equipment,”  says  Bob  Lefkowits, 
Alidian’s  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting.  “Once  a  carrier  decides 
to  lease  that  fiber,  if  they  limit 
themselves  to  a  single  service, 
they’re  limiting  their  revenue. 
Alidian  lets  them  offer  a  variety 
of  services  on  that  fiber.”  Just  like 
telephone  companies  use  shared 
lines  for  calls, Alidian  enables  mul¬ 
tiple  data 
streams  to 
share  fiber, 
with  the 
equivalent  of 
16,000  phone 
calls  worth  of 
data  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  strand  of 
fiber,  accord¬ 
ing  to 

Lefkowits. 

“Our  customers  are  buying  the 
equipment  that  lights  up  the  fiber, 
that  takes  the  standard  customer 
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equipment  that’s  there  today  — 
like  phones,  PCs,  routers  and 
hubs  —  and  connects  them  out¬ 
side  of  the  building  over  fiber 
optics.” 

For  Picard,  two  Alidian  tech¬ 
nologies  were  very  appealing: 
WavePack,  which  allows  multiple 
data  types  to  be  carried  in  native 
mode  on  a  single  wavelength  and 
WaveSwitch,  which  permits 


adding  and  dropping  individual 
services  and  application  flows  at 
multiple  MAN  nodes,  eliminating 
the  usual  one-wavelength-per- 
drop-point  requirement. 

“Alidian  made  the  only  prod¬ 
uct  that  could  carry  the  traffic 
natively,  which  fit  into  our  techni¬ 
cal  plan,”  Picard  says.  “On  top  of 
that  they  use  WaveSwitch  tech¬ 
nology.  I  can  get  more  density  out 
of  the  Alidian  product;  it’s  much 
more  efficient,  which  lowers  our 
overall  network  cost.”  In  addi¬ 
tion,  all  data  is  secure  and  Aevia’s 
uptime  is  99.999%. 

Alidian’s  pricing,  according  to 
Picard,  is  competitive  while 
exceeding  in  functionality.  Using 
Alidian  tools,  Aevia  runs  an 
Ethernet  net¬ 
work,  allowing 
less  experi¬ 
enced  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  to 
manage  it,  sav¬ 
ing  the  com¬ 
pany  manpow¬ 
er.  Factor  in  all 
the  added  effi¬ 
ciency,  and 
Aevia  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  three-megabit  connection 
that  will  burst  up  to  10  megabits 
for  $995  per  month.  Aevia  has 
been  busy  testing  its  offerings.  “It 
was  very  clean,”  says  Picard.  “The 
stuff  worked  from  day  one  and  it 
never  stopped  working.  Right 
across  the  board  it  was  a  great 
test.  We  base-line  tested  one  set 
of  equipment  at  a  time,  starting 
with  Alidian  and  layering  in  the 
rest  of  the  technology  . . .  through 
the  whole  test  the  Alidian  stuff 
was  flawless.” 


“I  can  get  more  density 
out  of  the  Alidian  product; 
it’s  much  more  efficient, 
which  lowers  our  overall 
network  cost.” 

—Doug  Picard 
President  and  CEO 
Aevia 
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Want  to  simplify  your  life?  Make  sure  DataCore  is  part  of  your  storage  area  network.  Our  SANsymphony'"  software  virtualizes  storage, 
creating  shared  pools  from  any  networked  assets.  In  other  words,  it  makes  storage  much  easier  to  manage.  Find  out  how  SANsymphony 
can  simplify  your  storage.  Go  to  www.datacore.com/relief  and  fill  out  our  free  SAN  assessment.  You'll  feel  much  better. 

JC  DataCore 

V  SOFTWARE 

G  2001,  DataCore  Software  Corporation. 
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Storage  Resource 
Management 

Developing  a  Road  Map  to  Link  Global 
Businesses  and  their  Partners 


Storage  Resource  Management  (SRM)  is 
evolving  from  a  mere  tool  that  monitors 
and  reports  on  storage  as  an  isolated  enti- 
ty  to  a  set  of  tools  and  practices  that  help 
companies  better  serve  their  customers. 
SRM  has  grown  to  include  management 
of  the  system,  the  fabric,  the  application  and  the  storage 
devices  (primary  and  secondary)  and  the  efficient 
backup  and  recovery  of  data.  Some  refer  to  it  as  “top- 
to-bottom  integration.” 


SRM  should  be  further  defined  as 
providing  a  consolidated  view,  moni- 
toring  and  measuring  the  status  of  all 
of  the  resources  and  deploying  active 
management  alternatives  to  prevent 
interruption  of  service  and  ensuring 
that  adequate  plans  are  in  place  for 
future  growth. 

To  understand 
where  SRM  fits  into 
your  storage  solution, 
think  of  the  storage 
utility  as  the  dial  tone 
and  SRM  as  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  service  that  ensures  and 
enables  the  dial  tone.  The  storage 
utility  —  the  holy  grail  of  storage  — 
is  seamless  access  to  data,  regardless 


By  Lisa  Hart  and 
Michael  Peterson, 
industry  analysts, 
IN  fusion 


of  the  time  or  location.  It  is  where  ap¬ 
plications  are  universally  accessible, 
sharable,  ubiquitous  and  available 
around-the-clock. 

Users  want  to  access  data  in  much 
the  same  way  as  they  do  other  utili¬ 
ties  such  as  their  telephone,  water 
and  electricity.  But  to  do  this,  there 
must  be  an  automated,  seamless  and 
intelligent  way  to  manage  it  all.  For 
the  storage  utility  to  truly  become  a 
reality,  organizations  must  first  im¬ 
plement  SRM  practices  for  opera¬ 
tional  reliability  and  reduce  total 
cost  of  ownership  and  overall  cost  ef¬ 
fective  storage  management.  Re¬ 
sources  can  no  longer  be  managed  as 
individual  components  in  isolation. 


The  overall  concept  of  SRM  must 
evolve  to  a  higher  level  that  is  as  in¬ 
clusive  and  seamless  as  the  future  of 
the  storage  utility  itself. 

SRM  -  The  Prelude 

Although  the  storage  utility  is  still  a 
vision  of  the  future,  SRM,  the  enabler 
of  this  ubiquitous  state,  shows  prom¬ 
ise  in  helping  companies  move  closer 
to  their  business  goals  and  objectives. 

“The  importance  of  Storage  Re¬ 
source  Management  has  increased 
exponentially  as  information  has  be¬ 
come  more  valuable,  computing  envi¬ 
ronments  have  become  more  com¬ 
plex  and  the  cost  to  manage  this 
growth  continues  to  spiral  out  of 
control,”  says  Dan  Stanton,  senior 
manager  of  corporate  information 
services  at  a  world-leading  biophar- 
maceutical  firm.  “With  a  shortage  of 
people  and  resources,  many  compa¬ 
nies  cannot  afford  the  time  to  imple¬ 
ment  SRM  tools,  let  alone  take  on  the 
whole  management  nirvana.  Careful 
planning  and  a  road  map  are  essential 
elements  in  determining  the  proper 
strategy  to  accomplish  overall  cost- 
effective  management.” 

Stanton  further  states,  “A  vendor 
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might  have  the  best  tools  on  the  mar- 
ket,  but  without  an  appropriate  road 
map  and  strategy,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  implement  them.  We 
must  ensure  that  the  tools  and  pram 
tices  we  deploy  match  up  with  our 
overall  corporate  objectives.  To  sur¬ 
vive  in  this  information  economy,  you 
must  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
where  you  are  and  where  you  are  go¬ 
ing.  Having  a  well-thought-out  road 
map,  intelligent  tools  and  adopting 
new  philosophies  about  the  way  you 
manage  the  information  will  be  key 
to  the  success  of  your  business  and 
implementing  a  true  SRM  solution.” 

Explosive  Data  Growth 

Storage  is  growing  at  a  brisk  pace 
and  IT  organizations  are  struggling 
to  deal  with  the  scalability  and  man¬ 
ageability  issues  caused  by  this 
growth  (see  chart). 

It  is  estimated  that  the  storage 
growth  rate  is  between  60%  and 
100%  per  year  and  accelerating.  This 
growth  is  spurring  IT  organizations 
to  look  for  better  alternatives  to  help 
with  the  challenge  of  managing  these 
vast  resources,  the  data  that  resides 
on  them  and  the  glue  that  integrates 
them  all  together. 

Users  need  a  way  to  navigate  the 
complexities  of  managing  hundreds, 
maybe  hundreds  of  thousands  of  het¬ 
erogeneous  systems  distributed 
across  the  world.  Practically 
overnight,  companies  have  transi¬ 
tioned  from  storing  gigabytes  of  data 
to  storing  and  managing  terabytes  of 
data  that  is  spread  across  the  coun¬ 
try  and  around  the  world. 

Emerging  business  applications 
have  shifted  to  make  information  a 


company’s  most  important  capital 
asset.  The  amount  of  Web  content 
and  management  complexities  that 
have  emerged  from  Internet-based 
applications  such  as  e-business  and 
e-commerce  is  staggering.  Terabyte- 
plus  databases,  data  warehouses  and 
electronic-voice  and  video-mail  sys¬ 
tems  will  continue  to  drive  require¬ 
ments  for  scalable  capacity,  opti¬ 
mized  performance  and  global  access 
24  hours  a  day.  These  storage-inten¬ 
sive  and  mission- critical  applica¬ 
tions  have  exacerbated  the  manage¬ 
ment  challenge  and  driven  home  the 
need  to  include  all  of  the  compo¬ 
nents,  even  the  application,  when 
implementing  resource  management 
strategies. 

IT  managers  must  now  worry 
about  storing  vast  amounts  of  data 
online,  offering  shared  access  and 
implementing  a  strategy  to  back  it 
up.  They  must  also  keep  lifelong 


archives  in  case  the  data  is  needed 
again.  New  applications,  such  as 
electronic  medicine,  are  beginning  to 
consume  large  amounts  of  storage, 
and  businesses  that  must  deal  with 
medical  data  are  evolving  their  infra¬ 
structures  to  support  different  data 
types  that  are  more  visual  in  nature. 
These  data  types  include  graphs, 
charts,  X-rays  and  even  genetic  DNA. 
Online  interaction  and  virtual  shar¬ 
ing  of  CT- scans,  digital  echocardio¬ 
grams  and  lab  reports  can’t  tolerate 
data  loss  or  interruptions  that  inhib¬ 
it  access  to  the  data. 

An  example  of  electronic  medicine 
could  be  a  pharmaceutical  company 
collecting  clinical  data  from  different 
sources  about  the  medicines  they 
provide  to  hospitals,  clinics  and  doc¬ 
tors.  The  pharmaceutical  company 
has  a  “real  time”  need  to  analyze  and 
trend  the  data  that  has  been  accessed 
from  multiterabyte  databases. 
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Designing  server,  network  and 
data  storage  systems  for  storage-in- 
tensive  applications  like  these  re¬ 
quires  careful  planning.  These  sys¬ 
tems  hit  the  limits  of  today’s  tradi¬ 
tional  file  management  and  storage 
systems  capabilities. 

The  Need  for  Better  Alternatives 

Perhaps  the  most  complex  aspect  of 
this  storage  explosion  is  the  control 
and  management  of  its  implementa¬ 
tion  and  growth.  There  is  a  huge  gap 
between  the  two.  The  total  cost  of 
managing  storage  grows  substantial¬ 
ly  every  year,  and  storage  manage¬ 
ment  expertise  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  scarce.  Depending  on  the 
source,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
600,000  IT  positions  are  currently 
unfilled  and  that  number  increases 
daily.  In  addition  to  a  resource  short¬ 
age,  administrators  are  having  to 
master  new  skills  to  manage  these 
heterogeneous,  complex  infrastruc¬ 
tures.  Management  tools  are  the 
bridge  that  will  span  this  gap. 

The  cost  of  storage  and  bandwidth 
continues  to  decrease.  But  the  real 
cost  to  organizations  is  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  data:  It’s  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  managing  storage  to¬ 
day  is  three  to  10  times  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  storage  itself.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  businesses  could  be  facing  a 
management  crisis,  if  the  cost  to 
manage  these  critical  resources  con¬ 
tinues  to  spiral  out  of  control. 

“Throughout  the  1970s  and  1980s, 
storage  deployment  could  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  ‘many-to-one,’  with  all 
storage  devices  connected  to  the 
server,  typically  a  mainframe,”  says 
Fred  Moore,  president  of  Horison  In¬ 


formation  Strategies.  “During  the 
late  1980s  and  1990s,  a  ‘one-to-one’ 
relationship  developed  between  the 
server  and  storage  devices.  Devices 
were  dedicated  to  a  particular  server, 
as  departmental  and  distributed 
servers  became  widespread,”  he  says. 

“Servers  and  storage  were  co-lo- 
cated.  The  LAN  then  materialized. 
This  decentralized  approach  created 
islands  of  computing  and  storage 
that  were  costly  to  manage.  Most  of¬ 
ten  in  this  computing  model,  data 
was  not  accessible  to  another  server 
in  the  LAN  in  case  of  failure.  Appli¬ 
cations  that  weren’t  in  a  clustered  or 
a  symmetrical  multiprocessor  de¬ 
signed  system  were  unavailable  until 
they  could  be  restarted.  The  most 
critical  and  valuable  element  of  the 
enterprise,  the  data,  was  too  often 
unavailable  and  the  costs  for  an  un¬ 


it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  600,000  IT  posi¬ 
tions  are  currently 
unfilled  and  that  number 
increases  daily.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  resource  short¬ 
age,  administrators  are 
having  to  master  new 
skills  to  manage  these 
heterogeneous,  complex 
infrastructures. 
Management  tools  are 
the  bridge  that  will  span 
this  gap. 


scheduled  outage  remained  severe 
for  most  every  business,”  says  Moore. 

Organizations  are  still  battling 
some  of  the  same  issues  as  in  the  ‘80s 
and  ‘90s. 

They  still  have  islands  of  storage, 
and  they  still  wrestle  with  the  threat 
of  running  out  of  space  to  store  their 
business-critical  data.  When  a  cor¬ 
porate  network  is  close  to  reaching 
its  storage  capacity,  the  usual  re¬ 
sponse  from  IT  managers  is  to  add 
more  hardware.  However,  the  luxury 
of  just  adding  more  storage,  even 
though  the  cost  has  decreased  signif¬ 
icantly,  is  no  longer  feasible.  Compa¬ 
nies  have  millions  and  millions  of 
files  now  to  maintain,  back  up, 
archive  or  migrate.  Some  of  these 
files  contain  data  that  is  extremely 
valuable  and  critical  to  the  success  of 
the  company  while  other  files  are  un¬ 
used  and  unnecessary  —  a  waste  of 
space.  Reclaiming  this  valuable  space 
creates  a  substantial  cost  savings. 

The  increase  in  volume  and  grow¬ 
ing  complexity  of  the  data  has  forced 
administrators  to  begin  deploying 
disciplines  such  as  limiting  the 
amount  of  storage  and  forcing  users 
to  purge  old  and  unnecessary  files. 
Some  have  even  gone  to  the  extreme 
of  establishing  quotas  that  prohibit 
users  from  sending  or  receiving  e- 
mails,  for  example,  until  they  have 
eliminated  some  of  their  files  and 
created  free  space. 

New  storage  topologies  that  en¬ 
compass  storage-area  networks 
(SAN),  network  attached  storage 
(NAS)  and  a  host  of  other  intelligent 
storage  devices  have  in  some  ways 
made  more  complex,  and  in  others 
simplified,  the  often  demanding 
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management  challenge. 

On  a  SAN,  storage  is  no  longer  an 
individual  component  attached  to  a 
specific  server  but  a  logically  man- 
aged,  centralized  entity  independent 
of  any  particular  server  or  group  of 
servers.  This  simplifies  the  manage- 
ment  of  disparate  systems  across  an 
IP  network. 

With  budgets  decreasing,  storage 
requirements  increasing  and  a  con¬ 
tinuing  shortage  of  skilled  individu¬ 
als  to  manage  these  expanded  infra¬ 
structures,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that 
environments  could  eventually  be¬ 
come  unmanageable.  For  this  reason, 
many  IT  managers  will  eventually 
begin  to  look  at  outsourcing  storage 
management  as  a  viable  alternative. 
In  the  past  year,  numerous  service 
providers  have  emerged  offering  the 
promise  of  seamlessly  managing  the 
storage,  the  application  and  even  the 
network  itself. 

A  recent  Strategic  Research  Corp. 
survey  estimated  that  databases 
now  contain  approximately  55%  of 
all  data  on  disk  subsystems  across 
enterprise,  midrange  and  distrib¬ 
uted  computing  platforms.  Many  of 
these  databases  scale  to  multiter- 
abytes.  When  IT  managers  were 
asked  what  issues  kept  them  up  at 
night,  39%  responded  that  the  most 
common  problem  was  managing  all 
of  the  disk  space  for  these  multiter¬ 
abyte  applications.  Another  31%  re¬ 
sponded  that  running  out  of  storage 
space  has  become  a  major  problem 
(see  chart).  Backing  up  these  huge 
databases  and  archiving  the  right  in¬ 
formation  at  the  right  time  also  sur¬ 
faced  as  key  problems  that  still  need 


to  be  addressed. 

Today,  organizations  must  keep  an 
inventory  of  how  much  storage  is  be¬ 
ing  consume  and  where  is  it  allocat¬ 
ed  to  ensure  appropriate  perform¬ 
ance  and  availability.  They  also  have 


to  keep  an  inventory  of  which  appli¬ 
cations  are  using  the  most  storage 
and  at  what  rate,  and  how  often  it  is 
backed  up.  Administrators  also  have 
to  keep  track  of  who  is  using  it,  how 
much  data  they  consume,  which  files 
should  be  archived  and  which  ones 
should  be  deleted.  Add  to  that  the 
need  to  plan  for  future  growth  and 
ensure  that  the  data  is  available  day 
and  night  and  it’s  easy  to  see  why 
managing  these  precious  resources 
can  be  tedious  and  costly. 

Research  Shows  Growth 

Strategic  Research  Corp.’s  2001  Net¬ 
work  Demographics  report  projects 
that  from  1999  to  2004,  a  typical 
company’s  total  server  capacity  will 
grow  at  an  annual  compounded  rate 
of  60%.  Although  this  might  seem 
low  by  comparison  to  other  projec¬ 
tions,  the  report  included  a  sample  of 


small,  midsize  and  large  corporate 
sites.  By  2004,  the  average  total  cor¬ 
porate  server  capacity  could  exceed 
more  than  3T  bytes  and  a  typical  net¬ 
work  administrator  could  be  manag¬ 
ing  more  than  300G  bytes  of  net¬ 


work  storage  (more  than  one  ter¬ 
abyte  in  the  enterprise  data  center), 
in  addition  to  overseeing  the  work¬ 
stations  that  produce  the  data.  These 
studies  demonstrate  that  manual 
storage  management  practices  that 
are  no  longer  tenable  from  an  opera¬ 
tional  or  economical  perspective. 

“We  implemented  a  three-phase 
approach,’’  says  Jim  Coles,  senior 
software  systems  specialist  at  auto 
giant  DaimlerChrysler.  “We  use  the 
existing  system  programs  to  help 
monitor  our  systems,  we  implement¬ 
ed  SRM  tools  to  minimize  interven¬ 
tion  and  give  us  a  more  sophisticated 
way  to  look  at  our  resources,  and  we 
established  comprehensive  storage 
policies,  as  our  last  step,  to  ensure 
that  things  don’t  spin  out  of  control. 
No  matter  how  much  you  automate 
there  will  always  need  to  be  some 
level  of  human  intervention.” 


What  are  Your  Major 
Storage  Related  Problems? 

Managing  Disk  Space 
Running  Out  of  Disk  Space 
Backup 
Archiving 
Media  Management 


Source:  Strategic  Research  Corp.,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.;  a  sample  of  answers  shown. 
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There  are  many  commercially 
available  SRM  tools.  Each  product 
varies  in  the  components  it  offers, 
but  most  provide  a  framework  for 
automating  the  analysis  of  storage, 
capacity,  utilization  and  availability 
statistics. 

Most  of  the  SRM  tools  now  en¬ 
compass  heterogeneous  support, 
centralized  monitoring,  alerting, 
trend  analysis  and  intelligent  report¬ 
ing  capabilities.  Several  of  the  ven¬ 
dors  include  in  their  offerings  the 
ability  to  predict  failures  and  then 
take  corrective  action  based  on  poli¬ 
cy-driven  rules. 

More  recently,  vendors  have  taken 
the  view  that  the  application  is  a 
critical  part  of  management  and 
should  be  included  as  part  of  the  tool 
suite.  Storage  technologies  such  as 
SAN  and  NAS  are  making  their  de¬ 
but,  and  vendors  are  adding  support 
to  their  existing  tools  or  developing 
new  tool  suites  targeted  specifically 
at  these  networked  storage  environ¬ 
ments. 

Implementing  SRM 

IT  organizations  that  have  imple¬ 
mented  SRM  tools  have  seen  count¬ 
less  advantages  and  rewards  in  their 
ability  to  monitor  the  rate  that  space 
is  being  used,  who  is  using  it  and 
how  much  they  are  using.  They  have 
been  able  to  spot  problems  early  and 
implement  timely  solutions.  Admin¬ 
istrators  no  longer  spend  the  whole 
day  collecting  information  and  in¬ 
serting  it  into  a  spreadsheet,  which 
awaits  another  manual  analysis.  The 
sheer  automation  has  improved  the 
integrity  of  the  data,  not  to  mention 
the  cost  to  manage  it. 


“Measuring  the  benefits  of  SRM 
can  be  difficult,’’  says  Dennis  Kelley, 
senior  systems  engineer  at  HCA, 
“but  it  does  not  take  long  for  man¬ 
agement  to  see  the  benefit  when  your 
production  environment  is  brought 
to  its  knees  from  an  undetected  fail¬ 
ure.” 

Future  SRM  Requirements 

IT  managers  need  to  respond  to  a  re¬ 
quest  for  specific  information  at  any 
given  time  about  the  current  state  of 
their  enterprise.  They  must  be  able 
to  ensure  that  users  have  uninter¬ 
rupted  access  to  applications  and 
stored  information. 

As  organizations  begin  to  take  a 
more  centralized  approach  to  man¬ 
agement  and  deploy  such  storage 
networking  alternatives  as  SAN  and 
NAS,  they  must  be  able  to  view  their 
entire  resource  infrastructure. 

“We  need  to  be  able  to  manage  our 
heterogeneous  environment  with  a 
common  set  of  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures,  as  well  as  a  set  of  tools  that  are 
all-encompassing,”  says  Kelley 
Green,  computer  center  planning 
specialist  for  the  state  of  Utah.  Green 


believes  that  tools  need  to  include 
the  necessary  intelligence  and  sup¬ 
port  of  a  SAN,  and  the  state  has  re¬ 
cently  added  one  to  its  pool  of  man¬ 
aged  resources.  “Distributed  systems 
have  not  demonstrated  the  same  reli¬ 
ability  as  the  mainframe  environ¬ 
ment,  which  is  why  we  have  moved 
to  a  SAN.  We  believe  the  SAN  and 
associated  tools  will  give  us  higher 
availability  and  improve  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  resources.” 

Since  applications  are  driving 
many  of  the  business  decisions,  or¬ 
ganizations  want  to  ensure  that  they 
have  immediate  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  and  that  the  application  itself  is 
being  monitored  as  part  of  the  over¬ 
all  resources. 

“Management  tools  that  give  you 
insight  into  isolated  storage  only  tell 
you  so  much,”  says  Dean  Holland  of 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of  Tennessee. 
“We  need  management  tools  that  in¬ 
clude  intelligence  about  the  applica¬ 
tions  that  are  utilizing  the  storage 
and  begin  to  take  proactive  measures 
whenever  possible." 

Companies  continue  to  ask  for  ad¬ 
vanced  tools  that  automatically  de- 
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tect,  filter,  diagnose  and  suggest  so¬ 
lutions,  thus  easing  the  burden  for 
systems  administrators  who  have  in¬ 
creased  their  areas  of  responsibili¬ 
ties.  The  administrators  want  tools 
and  policies  that  help  remove  them 
from  the  day-to-day  management  so 
that  they  can  focus  on  more  busi¬ 
ness-related  issues. 

“I  need  a  tool  that  is  broad  enough 
to  encompass  all  of  our  platforms.  It 
needs  to  work  seamlessly  with  other 
third-party  products,  and  it  needs  to 
be  flexible  enough  to  integrate  new 
technologies  without  a  lot  of  work,” 
says  Dick  Gorman,  enterprise  stor¬ 
age  manager  for  discount  footwear 
retailer.  Payless  ShoeSource  Inc. 

Businesses  continue  to  consume 
capacity  at  an  incredible  rate,  which 
has  caused  administrators  to  require 
detailed  information  regarding  the 
consumption  of  the  storage  —  how 
quickly  it  is  growing,  how  it’s  being 
used  and  by  whom,  and  in  some  cas¬ 
es  how  it  is  being  misused.  This  type 
of  information  is  critical  for  capacity 
planning,  setting  thresholds  and  es¬ 
tablishing  charge-backs  for  various 
departments  within  an  organization. 

As  a  result,  reporting  has  become  a 
critical  element  within  the  folds  of 
SRM.  Without  the  proper  analysis, 
IT  managers  would  be  unable  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  given  state  of  their  re¬ 
sources  or  identify  critical  trends  in 
“real  time”  that  could  ultimately  af¬ 
fect  their  business. 

Recent  studies  showed  utiliza¬ 
tion,  performance,  availability  and 
quality  of  service  as  the  top  report¬ 
ing  categories  that  IT  managers  look 
for  in  an  SRM  tool. 

“As  disk  utilization  continues  to 


increase,  we  need  reports  that  pro-  j 
vide  the  user  an  analysis  of  all  his  j 
files  and  the  usage  criteria  associated  j 
with  each  one,”  says  Bill  Wheeler,  i 
network  systems  engineer  at  VW  j 
Credit  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Volkswa-  j 
gen  of  America.  “We  need  SRM  tools  | 
that  automate  the  management  and  j 
free  up  the  administrators  and  engi-  : 
neers  to  work  on  other  business  is-  : 
sues.  Tools  need  to  have  the  intelli-  ; 
gence  built  in  to  automatically  j 
archive  mail  messages,  for  example,  j 
to  secondary  storage,  once  the  user  i 
has  hit  the  threshold  for  capacity.”  j 

Future  Outlook 

There  is  an  increased  need  for  global  j 
access  to  business-critical  informa-  j 
tion.  This  need  is  forcing  organiza-  j 
tions  to  rethink  their  storage  strate-  j 
gies  and  begin  to  recognize  the  im-  | 
portance  of  SRM  as  a  key  element  of  j 
efficient  information  delivery.  I 

As  companies  become  more  global,  i 
the  infrastructure  and  management  \ 
controls  that  are  required  will  be  j 
even  more  challenging.  Storage  will  j 
continue  to  grow  at  phenomenal  i 
rates  and  so  will  the  need  to  manage  j 
that  storage  and  its  resources.  Even-  j 

tually,  organizations  must  face  up  to  j 

the  reality  that  true  storage  resource  ] 

management  must  be  alTencom-  j 

passing,  comprehensive,  extremely  j 

intelligent  and  highly  automated  to  j 

enable  their  storage  utility  dream. 

SRM  is  more  than  a  set  of  tools;  it’s  j 
a  mind  set  on  how  you  drive  the  busi-  j 
ness,  how  you  efficiently  and  effec-  I 
tively  manage  information  and  how  j 
you  use  that  information  to  make  j 
better  business  decisions. 

Companies  shouldn’t  underesti-  : 


mate  the  value  of  developing  a  road 
map  that  supports  their  long-term 
business  objectives  and  establishing 
a  set  of  policies  and  procedures  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  budgetary  con¬ 
straints.  As  companies  begin  manag¬ 
ing  their  business  more  from  an  ap¬ 
plication  and  business  perspective, 
they  need  their  valuable  resources 
people  —  focused  on  ensuring  the 
timely  delivery  of  business- critical 
information,  rather  than  worrying 
whether  or  not  the  computing  ele¬ 
ments  are  functioning  properly. 

SRM  has  many  different  mean¬ 
ings,  depending  on  whom  you  ask, 
but  one  thing  everyone  can  agree  on 
is  that  as  we  move  into  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury,  companies  can’t  operate  effi¬ 
ciently  without  it.  It  is  the  bridge 
that  links  global  businesses  and 
their  customers,  suppliers,  employ¬ 
ees  and  partners  throughout  the 
world,  24  hours  a  day.  What  was 
once  a  prelude  to  the  storage  utility 
has  now  taken  center  stage  and  is  the 
entry  point  to  the  future.  + 
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Speaking  Out  about  SRM 

Users  talk  about  how  they  are  initiating 
effective  SRM  practices 


“Implementation  of  monitoring 
and  management  tools  saved  us  when 
one  of  our  primary  applications  hit 
the  wall.  It  all  started  when  I  was 
meeting  with  an  auditor  from  our  in¬ 
ternal  audits  group.  While  we  were 
discussing  the  security  aspects  of  our 
systems,  my  pager  went  off  informing 
me  that  one  of  our  file  systems  had 
reached  a  threshold  of  96%. 

This  is  how  our  monitoring  and 
management  tools  alert  me  when 
there  is  a  problem.  By  the  time  I 
logged  in,  the  file  system  was  already 
at  99%  full.  Had  I  not  been  able  to  in¬ 
tervene  and  solve  the  problem,  this 
primary  application  would  have 
crashed,  bringing  approximately 
1,500  users  with  it  and  an  hour  of 
downtime.  The  cost  of  downtime  for 
that  one  event  could  have  been  as 
much  as  $30,000.  The  software  paid 
for  itself  in  that  one  incident.” 

—  Dean  Holland, 
AIX  systems  administrator. 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
of  Tennessee 

“The  cost  of  storage  is  getting 
cheaper,  which  encourages  people  to 
store  more  and  more  data.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  much  of  the  data  is  stale  or 
redundant,  which  is  wasting  valuable 
space.  Storage  Resource  Manage¬ 
ment  tools  have  provided  a  means  to 


identify  which  data  should  be  delet¬ 
ed  or  archived.  As  a  result,  we  have 
been  able  to  free  up  space  on  the  disk, 
reduce  administrative  costs  in  man¬ 
aging  it  and  save  time  and  money  in 
what  it  would  take  to  back  it  all  up.” 

—  Davidjenkins, 
network  administrator  for  a 
worldwide  manufacturer  that 
builds  automotive  components 

“We  have  come  full  circle.  We  be¬ 
gan  with  a  centralized  environment 
of  mainframe  storage  and  then  added 
distributed  storage  devices  to  our 
area  of  responsibility.  This  decentral¬ 
ized  approach  added  complexity, 
cost  and  fueled  individualized  is¬ 
lands  of  storage.  To  address  these  is¬ 
sues  and  regain  some  control,  we 
brought  most  of  our  distributed  sys¬ 
tems  under  the  umbrella  of  enter¬ 
prise  storage.  In  so  doing,  we  solved 
one  set  of  challenges,  but  introduced 
a  few  new  ones. 

We  now  needed  to  understand  the 
needs  of  these  new  customers  and  de¬ 
velop  the  knowledge  of  the  open  en¬ 
vironment  and  associated  applica¬ 
tions.  Although  they  were  under  one 
umbrella,  we  still  needed  to  manage 
this  group  of  heterogeneous  systems 
in  a  seamless,  central  manner.  To  help 
centrally  manage  this  storage,  we  de¬ 
ployed  a  SAN  initiative,  giving  us  the 


ability  to  manage  multiple  resources 
in  a  more  controlled  way.  With  this 
behind  us,  we  are  now  in  the  process 
of  bringing  on  intelligent  SAN  man¬ 
agement  SRM  tools  to  move  us  even 
closer  to  our  business  objectives.” 

—  Ann  Ehland, 
Systems  engineer, 
Mellon  Financial  Services 

“In  my  opinion,  the  best  Storage 
Resource  Management  approach  is 
to  first  do  the  ground  work.  Develop 
a  blueprint  so  that  you  have  every¬ 
one’s  full  knowledge  and  support 
from  the  customers  to  the  users  to 
upper  management.  Without  a  vi¬ 
sion  of  where  you  want  to  go  and  an 
endorsement  of  that  direction,  even 
the  best  management  strategies  and 
implementations  will  fail.  There  are 
some  very  good  SRM  utilities  that 
will  help,  but  they  must  be  coupled 
with  policies  of  soft  and  hard  quotas. 
Having  the  involvement  and  buy-in 
from  everyone  will  make  the  job  of 
implementing  SRM  and  its  compo¬ 
nents  a  much  more  manageable  task.” 

—  Bill  Wheeler, 
network  systems  engineer, 

VW  Credit  Inc., 
a  subsidiary  of  Volkswagen  of 
America 
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New  ARCserve  2000  Offers  Serverless  Backup  And  Restore  Plus  Hundreds  Of  Other  Enhancements. 


It  couldn’t  have  come  at  a  better  time.  With  eBusiness 
storage  needs  typically  doubling  every  1 8  months,  and 
the  growing  demand  for  100%  uptime  and  availability 
of  servers,  IT  administrators  are  facing  ever-greater 
challenges. 

New  ARCserve  2000  is  the  answer.  With  serverless 
backup  and  restore,  ARCserve  2000  represents  a  major 
breakthrough  in  data  storage.  With  SAN,  there  are 


many  new  industry-leading  capabilities  like  shared  tape 
libraries  and  high-speed  data  transfer. 

ARCserve  2000  leverages  industry  standards  for 
assured  compatibility  with  high  performance,  ease-of-use, 
and  unprecedented  value.  Just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
new  ARCserve  2000  is  the  best  storage  solution  for  the 
eBusiness  revolution. 

Visit  www.ca.com/arcserve  for  more  information. 
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Survey  Shows  Storage  Needs 
Keep  Growing . . . 

At  the  recent  Computerworld  Storage  Networking  World  conference  in 
Orlando,  Fla.,  attendees  were  asked  a  variety  of  storage  related  questions. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  their  answers,  which  may  surprise  you. 


In  November  2000,  more  than  1,700 
attendees  arrived  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
for  the  Storage  Networking 
World®  conference  co'sponsored  and 
produced  by  the  Storage  Networking 
Industry  Association  (SNIA)  and 
Computerworld.  They  came  from  all 
over  to  hear  and  learn  about  enterprise 
storage.  They  saw  real-life  examples  of 
storage  deployments  by  users  and  they 
talked  to  industry  analysts  about  the 
future  of  storage  networking.  They  also 
attended  technical  tutorials  given  by 
storage  industry  experts. 

Throughout  the  conference  attendees 
were  given  hand-held  automated- 
response  systems  to  record  their 
answers  to  various  questions.  This 
feedback  was  talked  in  real  time  so 
attendees  could  compare  their 
thoughts  on  storage  related  issues  with 
those  of  their  peers. 


What  is  the  size  of  your  managed  storage  capacity  today? 

Greater  than  26  TB 

\ 

Less  than  500  GB 

/ 

11  TB  to  25  TB  170/0 

11% 

21%  5or 

999  GB 

11% 

20% 

20% 

/ 

4  TB  to  10  TB 

\ 

1  TB  to  3  TB 

Base:  252  Storage  Networking  World  attendees 

What  do  you  expect  will  be  the  size  of  your  managed 
storage  capacity  by  October  2001? 


Greater  than  26  TB 
\ 

37% 


Less  than  500  GB 

\  500  GB  to  999GB 


7% 


8% 

1  TB  to  3  TB 

17% 


14%  16% 


/ 

11  TB  to  25  TB 


\ 

4  TB  to  10  TB 


Base:  278  Storage  Networking  World  attendees 
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Storage  Networking  World®  -  User  Strategies  and  Solutions 


Marriott  Desert  Springs  Resort  &  Spa 


*  Storage  Networking  World®,  an  alliance  between  the  SNIA  and 
Computerworld,  promotes  access  to  the  latest  information  on  storage 
solutions  for  users,  implemented  and  vendors. 

*  A  conference  program  featuring  industry  leaders,  exciting 
panels,  informative  sessions,  analyst  updates,  tutorials,  and 
a  multi-company  Interoperability  Lab. 

*  Package  includes  an  Expo  (solution  showcase),  meals,  receptions, 
and  a  complimentary  (for  users  and  implementers)  golf  outing. 

*  Register  now  for  early-registration  discount. 
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www.computerworld.com/snw 

or  call  1-888-239-4505 
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and  Needing  IT  Support 


When  attendees  were 
asked  what  poses  the 
biggest  threat  to  their 
enterprise  storage  networks,  more  than 
half  cited  human  error.  Eight-five  per¬ 
cent  admit  that  they  do  have  staffing 
problems  within  their  IT  departments, 
which  may  explain  the  perceived 
threat. 


The  next  Storage  Networking  World® 
will  be  held  April  9  to  April  11,  2001  at 
the  Marriott  Desert  Springs  Resort  and 
Spa,  Palm  Desert,  Calif. 

For  more  information  on  Storage 
Networking  World®,  including  regis¬ 
tration  and  the  conference  agenda  go 
to:  www.computerworld.com/snw. 


Which  of  the  following  pose  the  most  serious  threat 
to  you  enterprise  storage  network? 


Human  error 


\ 


54% 


Security  breaches 

/ 

15% 

10% 

8% 

12% 

\ 

Hardware  failures 


Data  corruption 


Software  bugs 


Base:  190  Storage  Networking  World  attendees 


Do  you  have  staffing  problems  in  your  IT  organization? 
15%  v 

No 


Yes 


85% 


Base:  268  Storage  Networking  World  attendees 
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Don't  be  mystified  by  SAN  solutions. 

The  choice  is  clear. 


Combining  award-winning  Fibre  Channel  switches  and  SAN  management 
software,  Brocade  solutions  provide  scalability,  centralized  SAN  fabric 
management,  system  interoperability,  and  high  performance.  Brocade  partners 
with  major  storage  and  systems  OEMs  and  Integrators  to  provide  SAN 
solutions  optimized  for  LAN-free  backup,  storage  and  server  consolidation, 
disaster  tolerance,  and  high-availability  applications.  It's  no  wonder  that 
Brocade  is  the  industry  leader — and  the  clear  choice — for  SAN  solutions. 

Keep  up  to  date  with  the  latest  news  on  SANs.  Sign  up  for  our  complimentary 
Common  Threads  newsletter  at  www.brocade.com  today. 


©2000  by  Brocade  Communications  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved  Brocade  and  the  Brocade  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Brocade  Communications  Systems,  Inc., 
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SANsational 

(Who  knew  it  could  be  this  simple?) 


Storage  made  simple,  that’s  what  3ware 
delivers  in  our  Network  Storage  Unit. 

By  simply  installing  into  your  Ethernet 
network,  the  3ware  NSU”  gives  your 
workgroup  a  consolidated  and  scalable 
Storage  Area  Network.  From  240  GB 
to  multiple  terabytes,  the  3ware  NSU 
provides  high  performance,  RAID  reliable 
storage  that  can  be  managed  remotely 
through  3ware's  3DM,  an  intuitive  web- 
based  storage  disk  manager  application. 
Storage  made  simple.  Only  from  3ware. 

When  you  think  storage,  think  3ware. 


1.877283.9273  •  1.650.327.8600  •  www.3ware.com 
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FIFTH  AVENUE 
FRINGE  BENEFITS 

When  Saks  decided  to 
install  a  new  customer 
relationship  manage¬ 
ment  system,  its  goal 
was  to  improve  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  How¬ 
ever,  the  retailer  says 
it  soon  discovered  an 
added  benefit  to  the 
tune  of  $1  billion  in 
savings. » 36 


MONEY  MAHERS 

Juno  Online  Services  is 
breaking  new  ground  by 
offering  financial  ser¬ 
vices  under  its  own 
brand  name  rather  than 
through  partners’  Web 
sites.  Juno  says  the  new 
service  will  mean  added 
convenience  for  its  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  analysts 
question  whether  peo¬ 
ple  will  trust  an  Internet 
service  provider  with 
their  money.  >  36 


CENTRAL 

INTELLIGENCE 

The  Internet  and  corpo¬ 
rate  spending  on  IT 
have  ushered  in  a  new 
version  of  an  old  debate: 
Should  the  IT  organiza¬ 
tion  be  centralized  or 
not?  But,  writes  colum¬ 
nist  Jim  Champy,  the  de¬ 
bate  can’t  just  center 
around  the  old  terms  of 
control. » 38 


MONSTER  OF  AN 
ADVERTISER 

With  the  Super  Bowl 
over,  Monster.com  is 
waiting  to  find  out  if  it’s  a 
winner.  In  a  recent  inter¬ 
view  with  Computer- 
world,  the  company’s 
chief  technology  officer, 
Brian  Farrey,  spoke  about 
the  online  job  site’s  Su¬ 


per  Bowl  ads  and  what 
it’s  like  to  work  in  Mon¬ 
ster’s  IT  department. » 38 


MENTOR  WANTED 

Ready  for  your  next  ca¬ 
reer  move  but  not  sure 
how  to  make  the  leap? 
Well,  keep  in  mind  that 
you  don’t  have  to  oper¬ 
ate  alone.  A  mentor  from 
within  your  company 
can  help  you  build  your 
skills,  serve  as  a  sound¬ 
ing  board  and  go  to  bat 
for  you  when  promo¬ 
tions  come  around. » 40 


TURNING 

THETABLES 

Procter  &  Gamble  CIO 
Steve  David  says  he’s 
used  to  being  in  control. 
But  last  year,  he  stepped 
aside  and  let  scientist 
Lois  Lehman-McKeeman 
take  charge.  David  and 
Lehman-McKeeman 
were  one  of  a  dozen 
executive/scientist  pairs 
to  team  up  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  biotechnology 
reverse-mentoring 
program. » 42 


MBA  CROSSROADS 

With  the  ever-increasing 
intersection  of  business 
and  technology,  MBAs 
are  starting  to  make 
sense  for  more  IT  pros. 
But  how  can  an  execu¬ 
tive  commit  the  time? 
Rashi  Rai,  a  senior  sys¬ 
tems  analyst  at  Merck, 
went  with  a  four-year 
part-time  program  at 
Rutgers,  while  Christo¬ 
pher  P.  Ricciuti  at  IBM 
Global  Services  chose  an 
intensive  two-year  exec¬ 
utive  MBA  program  at 
Northwestern’s  Kellogg 
Graduate  School  of 
Management. » 48 
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DEBBY  E0LLENBERGER,  e-process  leader  at  GE  Aircraft  Engines,  says  that  since  the 
company  developed  a  guide  for  e-business  project  quality,  “we’re  confident  that . . . 
we’re  not  going  to  miss  something  huge  and  let  quality  suffer.” 


PUTTING  QUALITY 
IN  WEB  PROJECTS 


DO  online  projects  present  the  same  quality  challenges 
as  traditional  IT  projects?  Or  does  Internet  develop¬ 
ment  demand  a  new  approach  to  quality?  IT  leaders 
can’t  agree  on  an  answer.  But  some  companies, 
like  GE  Aircraft  Engines,  are  embarking 
on  new  approaches  to  dealing  with 
this  issue. 
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Windows  95 
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A  fatal  exception  BE  has  occurred  at  0028 :CB011E36  in  UXD  UMMO] 
00010E36.  The  current  application  will  be  terminated. 


Press  any  key  to  terminate  the  current  application. 

Press  CTRL+ALT+DEL  again  to  restart  your  computer.  Vou  willl 
lose  any  unsaued  information  in  all  applications. 


Press  any  key  to  continue  _ 
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GOODBYE  BLUE  SCREEN,  HELLO  RELIABLE  MICROSOFT' 


/licroso^' 

rWindows2ooo 

Professional 


In  the  24/7  digital  economy,  your  users  don’t  have  time  to  be  staring  at  “blue  screens.”  NSTL  test  results 
show  that  Windows  2000  Professional  is  13  times  more  reliable  than  Windows  98*  Which  means  users 
will  need  far  less  support.  But  that’s  just  the  beginning  of  the  news  on  Windows  2000  Professional. 
You’ll  also  find  enhanced  deployment  capabilities  (including  remote  installation  and  unattended  installs) 
which  give  you  full  control  of  large-scale  system  installations  to  save  you  time  and  resources.  And  your 
control  of  users’  desktops  is  broader  than  ever,  from  flexible  access  to  total  lock-down.  Also,  business 


*!•  2000  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft.  Windows,  and  the  Windows  logo  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  *NSTL  February  2000.  For  full  report  and  test  results,  see  www.nstl  com/btml/ wmdows_2000_reiia0ilrty.html. 


WINDOWS”  2000  PROFESSIONAL. 


data  is  available  to  users  either  locally  or  remotely  and  is  secure  with  built-in  features  such  as  Encrypted 
File  System  and  support  for  IPSec  and  L2TP.  And,  when  on  the  road,  users  can  take  advantage  of  offline 
files  and  folders  with  the  help  of  Synchronization  Manager.  All  of  which  adds  up  to  the  complete  OS  for 
the  digital  economy.  Microsoft  Windows  2000  Professional.  All  business.  All  the  time.  For  more  reasons 
to  upgrade  existing  machines  or  to  specify  Windows  2000  Professional  on  new  machines,  visit 
microsoft.com/windows2000/pro.  Software  for  the  Agile  Business. 


Microsoft 
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CRM  System  Helps  Retailer  Focus  on 


Call  center  installation  also  lets  Saks  pare  payroll  costs 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

Saks  Inc.’s  customer  relationship  man¬ 
agement  (CRM)  implementation  has 
delivered  a  pleasant  surprise:  It  has 
saved  the  company  money. 

During  the  past  year,  the  mammoth 
Birmingham,  Ala.-based  retailer  imple¬ 
mented  a  call  center  system  that  routes 
queries  from  various  channels  — 
e-mail,  fax  and  the  Internet  — 
to  its  support  staff  through  a 
single  multimedia  portal.  The 
company,  which  operates  the 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Proffitt’s 
and  Parisian  upscale  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  said  the  consoli¬ 
dation  has  boosted  its  call 
center  productivity  by  40% 
without  requiring  additional 
staffing,  resulting  in  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  payroll  cost  savings. 

The  new  system,  based  on 


applications  from  Aspect  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  in  San  Jose,  has  also  helped 
shorten  the  average  time  it  takes  to  re¬ 
spond  to  a  call  from  45  seconds  to  8 
seconds. 

The  three  call  centers  in  Mississippi, 
Maryland  and  Illinois  are  linked  elec¬ 
tronically  and  operate  like  a  single  facil¬ 
ity.  Saks  has  applications  that  can  route 
calls  to  the  most  appropriate 
service  representatives,  no 
matter  where  they’re  located, 
as  well  as  evenly  distribute 
queries  among  the  centers. 

For  example,  if  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  facility  is  swamped  with 
customer  calls,  the  system 
will  route  incoming  calls  to  a 
center  that’s  less  busy,  said 
Michael  Rodgers,  senior  vice 
president  of  credit  at  Saks. 

“It  gives  us  a  tremendous 


RODGERS:  “[The] 
best  customers  get 
to  the  best-trained 
associates  first.’’ 
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‘Best  Customers’ 

amount  of  flexibility,”  he  said.  And,  he 
added,  it  ensures  that  the  “best  customers 
get  to  the  best-trained  associates  first.” 

By  reading  data  associated  with  cus¬ 
tomer  calls,  the  system  can  determine 
who  the  customers  are  and  their  value 
to  Saks,  ensuring  that  key  customers 
get  the  fastest  service,  Rodgers  said. 
However,  when  less-profitable  cus¬ 
tomers  are  forced  to  wait  30  seconds  or 
longer,  they  then  get  bumped  to  top  pri¬ 
ority  status,  he  said. 

Using  the  personalized  data  present¬ 
ed  through  the  portal,  support  staff  can 
then  up-sell  or  cross-sell  to  customers. 

Leading  the  Pack 

Rodgers  said  the  implementation  cost 
in  the  millions,  but  he  didn’t  go  into 
specifics. 

However,  he  did  say  that  a  Saks’  cred¬ 


it  card  call  center  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  was 
able  to  take  on  16%  more  customer  con¬ 
tacts  without  hiring  new  staff,  resulting 
in  a  payroll  savings  of  $750,000  per 
year,  which  contributed  to  the  overall 
$1  million  in  savings. 

The  company  is  one  of  the  first  retail¬ 
ers  to  push  ahead  with  electronic  CRM 
applications,  said  Katrina  Howell,  an 
analyst  at  Frost  &  Sullivan  Inc.,  a  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm  in  San  Jose. 

In  fact,  no  other  major  retailer  —  in¬ 
cluding  Macys.com  parent  company 
Federated  Department  Stores  Inc.  and 
Nordstrom  Inc.  —  has  launched  a  CRM 
system  that  seamlessly  integrates  so 
many  channels,  said  Esteban  Colsky,  an 
analyst  at  Stamford,  Conn.-based  Gart¬ 
ner  Group  Inc. 

The  implementation,  said  Howell, 
will  allow  Saks  to  segment  its  most- 
profitable  customers  away  from  the 
least-profitable  customers  —  the  ones 
who  “complain  and  drain  resources  and 
return  products,”  she  said.  > 


ISP  Juno  Offers  Financial  Services 


BY  MARIA  TROMBLY 

Juno,  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  Internet 
service  providers,  is  changing  the  defin¬ 
ition  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  financial 
services  portal.  It’s  beginning  to  offer 
banking  and  insurance  products  under 
its  own  brand  name  —  and  now  seeks  to 
expand  into  brokerage  services. 

It’s  a  radical  departure  from  the  way 
most  portals  set  up  partnerships  with 
financial  services  institutions,  said  Lar¬ 
ry  Tabb,  an  analyst  at  Needham,  Mass.- 
based  TowerGroup. 

“One  of  the  major  issues  is  whether 
their  clients  will  trust  them 
with  their  money,”  said  Tabb. 

“There’s  a  difference  between 
buying  Internet  services  from 
an  ISP  and  trusting  them  to 
hold  cash  and  securities.” 

Instead  of  featuring  pre¬ 
ferred  providers  or  running 
banner  ads  on  its  Web  pages 
to  drive  customers  to  part¬ 
ners’  Web  sites,  New  York- 
based  Juno  Online  Services 
Inc.  has  formed  relationships 
with  a  bank  and  an  insurance  company 
to  offer  private-label  financial  products 
in  return  for  a  cut  of  the  revenues. 

High  Expectations 

Juno  executives  said  that  being  able 
to  get  a  Juno  checking  account  or  auto 
insurance  policy  is  a  convenience  for 
customers  —  and  a  potentially  prof¬ 
itable  revenue  stream  for  the  Internet 
service  provider.  For  example,  through 
its  partnership  with  The  Hartford  Fi¬ 
nancial  Services  Group  Inc.  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  Juno  doesn’t  just  collect 
commissions  when  a  customer  looks  at 


an  ad,  clicks  on  it  or  actually  buys  an  in¬ 
surance  product. 

“Every  time  they  pay  their  insurance 
premium,  we  get  a  percentage  of  their 
checks,”  said  Juno  spokesman  Gary 
Baker. 

That’s  the  same  kind  of  deal  Juno  is 
looking  for  when  it  comes  to  allying 
with  an  online  brokerage,  said  Leelila 
Strogov,  the  company’s  senior  vice 
president  of  business  development. 

In  September,  Juno  had  3.7  million  ac¬ 
tive  customers,  making  it  the  third- 
largest  Internet  service  provider  in  the 
nation  behind  Dulles,  Va.- 
based  America  Online  Inc. 
(now  a  subsidiary  of  AOL 
Time  Warner  Inc.  in  New 
York)  and  EarthLink  Inc.  in 
Atlanta.  Strogov  declined  to 
comment  on  how  many  of 
these  customers  have  taken 
advantage  of  Juno’s  banking 
and  insurance  products. 

For  banking  partner  Na¬ 
tional  InterBank  in  Irvine, 
Calif.,  the  Juno  deal  isn’t 
unique.  It  already  has  a  co-branding 
arrangement  with  About.com  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  New  York-based  Primedia 
Inc.,  and  with  PNV  Inc.,  a  professional 
long-haul  truckers’  portal  in  Coral 
Springs,  Fla.,  that  filed  for  bankruptcy 
late  last  month. 

Customers  visit  the  bank  through  a 
private-label  portal  with  the  words 
“Powered  by  National  InterBank”  high 
on  the  page,  said  Tony  Plohoros,  a 
spokesman  for  the  online  bank.  Custo¬ 
mers  have  access  to  checking  and  sav¬ 
ings  accounts,  online  bill  payment,  cred¬ 
it  cards,  auto  loans  and  mortgages.  I 


STROGOV:  Juno  is 
looking  for  online 
brokerage  allies. 
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CRM  at  the  Speed  of  Light: 
Capturing  and  Keeping 
Customers  in  Real  Time 
Paul  Greenberg 
$29.99 

0-07-212782-1 


“Get  CRM  right  and  your  company  wins  in  the  online 
economy.  Get  it  wrong  and  you  are  not  even  in  the  game. 


—Peter  Keen, 

President,  Keen  Innovations  and  author  of 
From  .com  to  .profit  and  The  eProcess  Edge 
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Monster.com  Hopes  for  Big  Win 
After  Yesterday's  Big  Game 


Now  that  the  Super  Bowl  is 
over,  the  IT  staff  at  Monster.  - 
com  has  its  defensive  line 
ready  for  an  anticipated 
postgame  blitz  generated  by 
three  ads  that  were  slated  to 
debut  during  the  game. 

Computerworld  recently  hud¬ 
dled  with  Brian  Farrey,  chief 
technology  officer  at  Maynard, 
Mass.-based  Monster.com,  as 
he  finalized  his  game  plan. 
Number  of  IT  employ¬ 
ees:  170  in  two  locations 
Number  of  employees 
(end  users):  1,300 
worldwide 

Why  did  you  run  ads 
during  the  Super 
Bowl  when  so 
many  dot-coms 
bowed  out  this 
year?  “We  were  the 
first  dot-com  to  do  a 
Super  Bowl  ad,  and 
. . .  [this  year]  we 
stand  out  as  saying, 

This  dot-com  can  afford  it  and 
continues  to  do  well.'  I’m  not 
sure  you  can  say  that  about  any 
of  the  others  that  advertised  last 
year.  With  our  marketing  bud¬ 
get,  this  is  just  another  event  for 
us,  whereas  for  many  last  year, 
it  was  their  only  event,  which 
was  a  flawed  strategy." 

What's  your  average  site 
traffic  in  January?  “On  a 
typical  Sunday  night,  we  might 
get  10  million  page  hits." 

What  kind  of  traffic  spike 
do  you  anticipate  after  the 
Super  Bowl  ads  run?  "We 
expect  quick  spikes  during  the 
game,  for  about  five  minutes, 
right  when  each  ad  airs. . . . 
We're  preparing  for  a  doubling 
of  our  usual  January  traffic  for 
the  first  two  weeks  after  the 
game.  Traffic  will  slowly  trail  off 
after  that." 

What  impact  does  that 
have  on  IT?  “This  is  the  time 
of  year  when  we’re  focused  on 
performance  and  scalability, 
putting  as  many  servers  as  pos¬ 
sible  into  production,  installing 
new  monitoring  tools  and  re¬ 
viewing  all  of  our  network  con¬ 
nections.  We  do  a  lot  of  external 
volume  and  stress  testing  that's 
all  related  to  the  Super  Bowl. 

“We  start  in  December  and 
finish  up  two  weeks  before  the 
Super  Bowl.  Then  we  lock 
down  production  -  we  won’t 
make  any  equipment  changes 


or  add  new  code." 

What’s  your  game  plan 
during  the  Super  Bowl? 

“We’ll  have  about  10  IT  people 
on-site  here  and  four  [at  anoth¬ 
er  data  center]  in  Indianapolis  in 
case  there  are  issues.  Here, 
we'll  have  a  party  in  a  large  con¬ 
ference  room  equipped  with 
multiple  screens.  We’ll  have 
monitoring  tools  up  on  a  couple 
of  screens  -  the  Super  Bowl  on 
one.  And  well  probably 
also  be  playing  video 
games  -  we’re  tech 
guys,  after  all.” 
Workday:  “Coming 
up  to  the  Super  Bowl,  8 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.  People  are 
averaging  50  to  55 
hours  a  week." 

Must  people  carry 
beepers?  Cell 
phones?  “People 
get  called  after  hours 
maybe  a  couple  of 
times  a  week.  The 
database  group  probably  gets 
the  most  calls.” 

Employee  reviews:  Annual 
performance  reviews,  plus  in¬ 
formal  quarterly  and  project- 
based  reviews. 

Compensation  and  bonus¬ 
es:  "Our  applications  develop¬ 
ers  are  paid  hourly,  so  that’s  dif¬ 
ferent  than  the  industry  norm. 
They’re  full-time  employees,  but 
they're  paid  whenever  they 
work. ...  We  have  some  proj¬ 
ect-based  bonuses  for  large 
projects,  and  other  major  con¬ 
tributors  outside  of  develop¬ 
ment  get  bonuses.” 

Dress  code:  "Is  there  some¬ 
thing  less  than  business  casu¬ 
al?  Then  we’re  that." 

Kind  of  offices:  Open  space 
with  cubes.  "We're  in  one  of  the 
original  old  [Digital  Equipment 
Corp.]  facilities,  so  that’s  inter¬ 
esting  in  terms  of  transforma¬ 
tion  from  the  Old  Economy  to 
the  Digital  Economy." 

On-site  amenities:  The  Mon¬ 
ster  Den,  featuring  a  food  bar 
plus  pingpong  and  pool  tables. 
Free  refreshments:  Bagels, 
fruit,  Gummy  Bears,  yogurt  pret¬ 
zels,  sandwiches  and  more 
Would  employees  feel  com¬ 
fortable  e-mailing  the 
CEO?  “Yeah,  it's  just  the  culture 
here  that  anyone  can  talk  to 
anyone.” 

-  Leslie  Goff 
0goff@ix.netcom.com) 


What  It's  Like 
To  Work  at... 


JIM  CHAMPY 

A  New  Old  Debate 


I  WAS  TAKEN  ABACK  RECENTLY  when,  within  a  week,  execu¬ 
tives  from  several  large  corporations  called  with  the  same 
question:  Should  we  recentralize  our  IT  function?  It  wasn’t 
the  coincidence  of  many  companies  asking  the  same  question 
at  the  same  time  that  was  so  surprising  as  much  as  the  retro 
nature  of  the  question  itself. 


I  have  seen  and  participated  in  the  IT  central¬ 
ization/decentralization  debate  about  every  10 
years.  The  first  debate  took  place  when  mini¬ 
computers  gave  rise  to  departmentalized  com¬ 
puting  in  the  1970s.  The  next  debate  came  with 
the  proliferation  of  PCs  in  the  '80s.  During  both 
debates,  managers  argued  over  who  should 
control  the  computing  anarchy  that  those  little 
machines  were  causing  inside  their  companies. 
Now,  the  Internet  is  reviving  the  argument. 

But  the  debate  shouldn’t  even  be  rooted  in 
those  old  terms  of  control.  The  Internet,  com¬ 
bined  with  inexpensive  and  wireless  devices, 
makes  IT  too  ubiquitous  to  think  —  much  less 
argue  —  about  “controlling.”  In  fact,  companies 
should  think  more  about  how  to  make  technolo¬ 
gy  and  information  even  more  available. 

Yet  business  executives  have  a 
certain  angst  about  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  IT.  That  angst  has  multiple 
sources: 

■  Companies  have  spent  consider¬ 
able  money  recently  on  technology 
like  ERP  applications  or  Y2k  pre¬ 
paredness.  Many  companies  still 
need  to  do  a  lot  of  work  to  get  their 
systems  Internet-ready  —  that  is, 
linking  their  customer-facing  sys¬ 
tems  to  their  supply-chain  infra¬ 
structures.  IT  managers  are  look¬ 
ing  for  more  money  at  a  time  when 
companies  want  to  lower  overall 
operating  costs  in  a  tough,  compet¬ 
itive  environment.  Business  execu¬ 
tives  want  to  make  sure  that  money 
is  being  spent  where  there  will  be  a 
sure  and  fast  return.  Centralized 
authority  and  accountability  is  one 
way  to  do  that. 

■  Many  companies  haven’t  solved 
the  problems  of  connectivity.  They 
have  multiple  networks,  e-mail  sys¬ 
tems  and  applications  operating 
across  different  parts  of  their  oper¬ 
ations.  People  and  divisions  can’t 
work  together  as  easily  as  at  Cisco, 

the  paradigm  of  interconnectivity.  So  why  not 
centralize  IT  and  fix  the  problem? 

■  And  then  there  are  more  forward-thinking 
business  executives  who  see  that  IT’s  real  value 
is  its  ability  to  enable  changes  in  processes  and 
strategy.  Where  is  that  thinking  going  on,  and 


The 

solution 
isn’t  to 
re-create  a 
controlling 
IT  function. 


how  can  a  company  pull  together  an  intelligent, 
customer-facing  strategy  if  everyone  is  doing 
what  they  wish  with  IT  and  over  the  Internet? 
Centralization  seems  to  be  the  answer. 

But  the  answer  to  these  questions  isn’t  in 
re-creating  a  controlling  IT  function  a  la  1970. 
The  answer  lies  in  a  two-pronged  approach. 
First,  create  a  standard  technology  platform  on 
which  the  whole  company  operates.  And  simul¬ 
taneously  create  an  intellectual  center  that  can 
conceive  and  help  implement  companywide 
strategies  that  leverage  IT.  The  first  is  more 
easily  done,  but  requires  hard  thought  about 
what  needs  to  be  standardized.  The  approach 
should  consider  hardware,  software,  processes, 
applications  and  data.  Most  people  will  quickly 
agree  to  standardizing  hardware  and  software. 

But  be  prepared  for  long  debates 
about  what  processes  and  data 
need  to  be  uniform.  Getting  this 
answer  right  will  be  critical  to  a 
company’s  ability  to  operate  effec¬ 
tively  in  electronic  markets.  A 
company’s  processes  and  systems 
need  to  be  integrated,  not  frag¬ 
mented,  in  order  to  face  customers 
electronically. 

The  most  formidable  challenge 
for  a  company  will  be  the  hard  in¬ 
tellectual  work  of  seeing  how  to 
leverage  the  opportunity  of  new 
information  technologies  like  the 
Internet  or  wireless  devices.  Strat¬ 
egy  work  can  be  encouraged  or  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  central  IT  function,  but 
it  can’t  be  solely  done  there.  Ideas 
must  come  from  the  business 
units.  At  the  same  time,  some  or¬ 
chestration  or  technology  intelli¬ 
gence  may  be  required  that  goes 
beyond  normal  IT  functions. 

That’s  where  the  role  of  a  chief 
technology  officer  can  be  effective, 
or  where  a  small  group  of  business 
and  technology  managers  can 
come  together  to  be  sure  that  the 
company  is  leading  with  technology  rather  than 
being  led  by  it  and  becoming  its  victim.  > 

Champy  is  chairman  of  consulting  at  Perot  Systems 
Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  You  can  contact  him  at 
JimChampy@ps.net. 
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One  of  the  best  ways  IT 
pros  can  grow  is  to  find 
mentors  whom  they  can 
learn  from  and  lean  on — 
and  who  will  go  to  bat  for 
them  when  needed. 

By  Joanne  Cummings 

nvisible  to  upper  management.  Ignored 
when  it  came  to  advancement.  Dene 
Bettmeng  learned  the  hard  way  what  can 
happen  when  you  don’t  have  a  mentor 
within  the  upper  echelons  of  your  IT 
organization. 

“I  didn’t  have  anybody  going  to  bat  for 
me,  and  when  it  came  time  for  promo¬ 
tions,  I  wasn’t  considered  because  they 
basically  forgot  I  was  there,”  Bettmeng  says. 

At  the  time,  Bettmeng  was  reporting  directly  to 
the  president  of  the  division.  “Unfortunately,  the  vice 
presidents  were  making  the  decisions,  and  they  only 
considered  their  own  staff  people.  I  wasn’t  even  on 
the  list,”  she  says. 

After  assessing  the  situation,  Bettmeng  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  would  have  been  high  on  the 
list  if  someone  had  thought  to  include  her. 

“I  absolutely  would  have  been  considered,”  she 
says.  “I  just  wish  I’d  been  in  regular  contact  with 
someone  on  the  staff  making  these  decisions.” 

Bettmeng,  who  most  recent¬ 
ly  was  director  of  worldwide 
operations  at  Denver-based 
J.D.  Edwards,  but  has  also  been 
an  IT  manager  at  United  Air 
Lines  Inc.  and  American  Airlines  Inc.’s  Sabre  system, 
says  she  realized  that  she  needed  to  seek  out  a  men¬ 
tor.  “It  really  underscored  the  importance,”  she  says. 

IT  professionals  seek  mentors  who  display  quali¬ 
ties  they  wish  to  hone  in  themselves. 

“A  mentor  is  someone  you  admire  —  the  way  they 
work  and  make  their  decisions  —  and  for  me,  it’s  im¬ 
portant  the  way  they  handle  themselves  in  general,” 
says  a  technical  support  manager  at  a  leading  finan¬ 
cial  services  firm  who  asked  not  to  be  identified.  “I 
look  to  find  the  qualities  that  I’m  trying  to  gain  my¬ 
self,  and  go  from  there.” 

Bettmeng  says  she  agrees. 

“You  should  definitely  look  for  someone  who  you 
like,  respect  and  admire.  Those  elements  need  to  be 
there,”  she  says.  “They  should  also  have  enough  in¬ 
fluence  and  experience  in  the  organization  that  they 
can  help  you  in  terms  of  political  battles  and  go  to 
bat  for  you  when  necessary.” 

IT  TAKES  TIME 

Finding  such  a  person  can  take  a  while,  especially 
since  the  best  candidates  may  not  be  people  with 
whom  you  have  day-to-day  contact. 

“You  don’t  want  the  mentor  to  be  your  manager,” 
Bettmeng  says.  “You  need  to  look  for  someone  high¬ 
er  up  in  the  organization,  but  with  whom  you  can 
have  almost  a  peer  relationship.  You  have  to  be  com¬ 
fortable  enough  with  them  that  you  think  of  each 
other  as  peers  and  can  speak  candidly.” 

Once  you’ve  made  the  choice,  approaching  the 
mentor  can  be  as  simple  as  asking  him  to  lunch. 
'They’re  usually  flattered,”  Bettmeng  says.  “It  might 
be  tough  to  get  someone  to  commit  the  time,  but  a 
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good  way  is  to  take  them  out  to  lunch  on  a  continu¬ 
al  basis.  That’s  a  relatively  easy  thing  to  set  up.” 

Although  some  organizations  have  formal  men¬ 
toring  programs  that  link  staffers  with  suitable 
mentors,  finding  a  mentor  is  usually  something  IT 
professionals  do  on  their  own,  without  a  manager’s 
input. 

“For  me,  it’s  more  casual,”  Bettmeng  says.  “I  fo¬ 
cus  on  someone  who  can  help  me  gain  the  skills  I 
need  and  approach  them  myself.” 

If  a  good  mentor  within  your  department  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find,  however,  finding  an  executive  coach 
outside  the  organization  can  help  too. 

“I’ve  had  an  executive  coach  who  helped  me  de¬ 
velop  my  leadership  skills,”  Bettmeng  says.  “And  a 
lot  of  times,  that’s  all  you  may  need.  But  I  still  felt 
like  I  needed  a  mentor  within  the  organization  to 
help  me  navigate  the  organization.  I  wanted  some¬ 
one  to  show  me  the  pitfalls,  so  when  I  came  for¬ 
ward  with  projects  and  tried  to  get  funding,  I’d 
have  some  proven  strategies.” 

BENEFITS  FOLLOW  RAPPORT 

Once  you’ve  established  a  rapport  with  a  mentor, 
the  benefits,  which  range  from  tips  on  how  to  han¬ 
dle  staffers  to  strategies  for  selling  projects  to  up¬ 
per  management,  usually  follow  immediately. 

“You  pick  up  all  kinds  of  things  that  are  impor¬ 
tant  for  a  strong  IT  career,”  says  Rachel  Dorman, 
e-commerce  content  manager  at  GE  Industrial  Sys¬ 
tems  in  Plainville,  Conn.  Dorman  participated  in 
GE’s  reverse-mentoring  program,  which  pairs 
younger  Web-sawy  IT  staffers  with  top  executives 
looking  to  broaden  their  Internet  skills. 

“At  first,  it  was  daunting,”  Dorman  says,  referring 
to  mentoring  Lloyd  Trotter,  CEO  and  president  of 
her  division.  “I  was  almost  overwhelmed  that  I 
would  have  some  knowledge  that  he  didn’t  have.” 

But  as  time  went  on,  Dorman  says  she  soon 
found  that  she  was  picking  up  quite  a  bit  from  their 
regular  monthly  meetings,  too. 

“I  bounce  ideas  off  of  him,  tell  him  about  things 
I’m  planning  to  do,”  Dorman  says.  “And  he  tells  me 
of  business  problems  they’re  looking  to  solve, 
where  maybe  I  can  add  something  in  terms  of  how 
to  address  it  with  the  technology.  It’s  worked  out 
really  well.” 

There  is  a  major  caveat  in  choosing  a  mentor, 
however.  ‘You  may  think  you’ve  found  a  good  men¬ 
tor,  with  experience  and  influence  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,”  Bettmeng  says.  “But  as  time  goes  on,  it  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  they  don’t.  At  that  point,  it’s 
difficult  to  extricate  yourself  from  the  situation.” 

It’s  important  that  mentors  have  such  influence 
because  you  may  need  them  to  champion  your 
cause,  Bettmeng  says. 

“You  need  a  champion,  especially  in  organiza¬ 
tions  that  don’t  have  the  tools  to  assess  people’s 
management  skills  and  potential,  things  like  the 
360-degree  review,”  Bettmeng  says,  referring  to  re¬ 
views  in  which  managers  are  assessed  not  only  by 
their  managers,  but  also  by  their  staffers. 

“They  can’t  see  who’s  doing  a  good  job  of  leading 
their  staff,  so  it  helps  if  you  have  someone  who  can 
point  it  out  and  put  your  name  out  there,”  she  says. 

But  dropping  one  mentor  and  choosing  another 
can  be  dicey. 

“That  person  is  going  to  find  out  if  suddenly 
you’re  not  calling  for  lunches,  especially  if  you’ve 
found  someone  else  who’s  mentoring  you,” 
Bettmeng  says.  “That’s  why  it’s  important  to  take 
the  time  up  front  to  make  sure  the  person  you 
choose  is  the  right  one.”  I 


HANDS 

IT  pros  who  have  served 
as  mentors  say  it  can  be 
hard  to  find  the  time.  But 
the  return  on  your  invest¬ 
ment  can  be  tenfold  to  the 
business,  the  mentoree 
and  your  own  career. 

By  Joanne  Cummings 

IT  professionals  who  have  to  juggle 
multiple  projects  but  have  too  few 
hands  and  face  too  many  demands  from 
upper  management  sometimes  drop  the 
ball  when  it  comes  to  mentoring. 

“We’re  all  too  busy,”  says  Tom  Aikens,  a 
vice  president  and  general  manager 
within  the  IT  business  group  at 
McKesson  HBOC  Inc.,  a  pharmaceutical 
and  health  care  supplier  in  Lake  Mary,  Fla.  “But 
when  you  take  the  time  to  mentor,  it’s  amazing 
what  you  can  get  out  of  it.” 

Aikens  is  currently  mentoring  three 
junior  members  of  his  team  on  a  regular 
basis  as  part  of  a  formal  mentoring  pro¬ 
gram  within  IT. 

“We  meet  one-on-one  for  an  hour 


about  every  three  weeks,”  he  says.  “And  that  is  a 
negligible  amount  of  time  over  a  calendar  year.” 

Even  that  makes  a  difference,  Aikens  says,  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  his  mentorees  regular  access  to  his 
thought  processes  and  suggestions. 

“I  have  more  assurance  that  when  they’re  dealing 
with  their  staff,  peers  or  even  my  customers,  their 
actions  are  going  to  be  in  line  with  where  I’m  try¬ 
ing  to  drive  the  business,”  he  says. 

Others  find  mentoring  is  a  way  to  ensure  that  IT 
has  a  seat  at  the  table  when  it  comes  to  building 
key  business  strategy. 

“I  absolutely  carve  out  the  time  for  mentoring,” 
says  Bob  Barone,  senior  vice  president  of  IT  and 
operations  and  CIO  at  Nashville-based  Broadcast 
Music  Inc.  (BMI).  He  says  he  tries  to  act  as  a  men¬ 
tor  for  every  member  of  his  staff,  both  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  management  and  entry  levels,  and  that  he 
makes  himself  available  for  anyone  who  might 
need  guidance. 

“It’s  extremely  important  because  of  the  general 
lack  of  acceptance  of  IT  as  a  business  force  within 
most  organizations.  IT  types  are  usually  perceived 
as  the  people  who  run  the  computers  and  that’s  it. 
To  get  past  that  perception,  I  try  to  mentor  my  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  political  and  business  side.” 

Aikens  says  he  focuses  on  three  major  issues,  pri¬ 
marily  aimed  at  improving  the  mentorees’  people 
skills.  These  include  brainstorming  ways  to  ap¬ 
proach  hot-button  issues,  providing  constructive 
feedback  on  the  mentoree’s  interaction  with  man¬ 
agement  and  peers  and  dealing  with  differences  in 
the  way  staffers  and  others  approach  projects. 

“The  people  skills  are  what  I  try  to  concentrate 
on  the  most,”  Aikens  says.  “I  try  to  teach  them  that 
you  get  more  done  by  working  with  others  than  by 
going  around  them  or  through  them.  That’s  an  area 
I  think  a  lot  of  technical  people  need  help  in.” 

As  with  most  things  IT,  there’s  a  right  way  and  a 
wrong  way  to  mentor.  One  common  pitfall  is  to  be 
too  protective  of  employees,  seasoned  mentors  say. 

“You  can’t  save  them  from  going  through  every¬ 
thing  you  went  through,”  says  Jay  Abel,  CIO  at  Via- 
ta  Online  Inc.,  a  Honolulu-based  online  travel  and 
reservations  company.  “It  may  sound  cold,  but 
sometimes  they  need  to  make  their  own  mistakes.” 

Abel  says  this  strategy  helps  instill  confidence 
within  mentorees.  “It’s  really  important  for  them  to 
develop  their  own  sense  of  how  to  start  and  finish 
things  and  make  their  own  decisions,”  he  says.  “I’m 
there  as  a  guide  if  they  have  questions,  but  at  some 
point,  you  really  need  to  be  hands-off.” 

BMI’s  Barone  says  he  also  takes  a  kind  of  sink-or- 
swim  approach,  especially  when  it  comes  to  navi¬ 
gating  IT’s  political  waters. 

“If  I  see  they  have  that  initial  ‘bean’  of  political 
understanding,  I’ll  put  them  in  positions  where 
they  will  be  tasked  to  do  some  more  political-type 
things  and  see  how  they  do,”  Barone  says.  “It’s 
great  when  you  see  them  run  with  it  and  move  up 
through  the  ranks.” 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  men¬ 
toring  relationship  goes  beyond  being  an  ally.  Men¬ 
tors  need  to  be  able  to  deliver  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  and  feedback  in  a  tactful  manner. 

“I’m  not  there  to  be  their  friend,”  says  Aikens. 
“You  can’t  have  them  think  you’re  exclusively  then- 
ally  and  it’s  OK  for  them  to  make  mistakes,  because 
there  are  some  mistakes  that  just  are  not 
appropriate.”  I 

Cummings  is  a  freelance  writer  in  North 
Andover,  Mass. 
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n  his  30  years  at  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
(P&G),  CIO  Steve  David  says  he  has 
learned  a  thing  or  two  about  mentoring. 
He’s  been  involved  in  30  to  40  mentoring 
relationships,  often  juggling  four  or  five 
at  a  time.  But  recently,  David  had  the  ta¬ 
bles  turned  on  him.  He  participated  in  a 
reverse-mentoring  program  with  Lois 
Lehman-McKeeman,  who  holds  a  Ph.D.  in 
toxicology,  and  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time,  he 
was  the  person  being  mentored.  Cincinnati-based 
P&G’s  reverse-mentoring  programs  match  up  em¬ 
ployees  with  executives  to  give  senior  management  a 
new  perspective  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  diver- 
sity,  biotechnology  or  IT. 

8  Ji  3 }  I  If]  Through  the  biotechnology 

reverse-mentoring  program,  12 
I  [I  i  l  3  [Krl  WB  of  the  company’s  life  scientists 
spent  the  past  year  teaching 
top  managers  about  the  implications  of  biotechnolo¬ 
gy  on  the  business.  Computerworld's  Melissa  Solo¬ 
mon  recently  spoke  with  David  and  Lehman-McKee- 
man  about  their  experience. 


How  did  you  get  involved  in  the  mentoring  program? 

David:  Well,  I  think  P&G  has  had  some  type  of  men¬ 
toring  program  for  as  long  back  as  I  can  remember.  I 
had  a  mentor  when  I  started  with  the  company.  The 
reverse-mentoring  program  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
mentoring  program,  and  I  think  we’ve  used  it  for  the 
last  five  to  10  years  in  different  areas  where  we  really 
thought  that  we  needed  to  either  change  the  culture 
or  have  more  sensitivity  to  certain  types  of  issues. 


What  was  your  goal  with  the  biotechnology  reverse¬ 
mentoring  program? 

David:  We  realized  that  the  biotech  issue  was  going  to 
be  something  that  was  going  to  be  very  important  for 
Procter  &  Gamble  and  our  customers  and  our  suppli¬ 
ers.  Our  senior  leadership  was  not  very  well 
equipped  to  deal  with  this  particular  technology,  and 
we  needed  to  do  something.  So  it  was  really  trying  to 
start  from  scratch  to  say,  “How  can  we  get  people  ed¬ 
ucated?”  and  “How  can  we  tap  into  the  resources 
that  we  have  at  P&G  to  move  much  more  quickly  in 
this  area?” 


How  did  you  structure  your  relationship? 
Lehman-McKeeman:  We  tried  scheduling  meetings; 
sometimes  that  didn’t  work.  But  we  tried  to  meet 
about  once  every  one  to  two  months. . . .  Frequently, 
we  met  over  lunch,  in  part  because  that  was  conve¬ 
nient,  but  Steve  also  came  to  the  lab,  and  so  we  actu¬ 
ally  did  some  things  in  the  lab. 

I  mapped  out  what  I  thought  would  be  literally  like 
a  course  of  instruction  . . .  although  the  more  I 
worked  with  Steve  and  I  saw  what  things  interested 
him  or  how  he  reacted  and  learned  different  things,  I 
just  tried  to  cater  my  discussions  to  things  that  I 
knew  would  pique  his  interest.  We  started  from  the 
very  fundamental  concepts  of  the  building  blocks  of 
“What  is  a  gene?”  and  “What  is  DNA?”  and  moved  up 
to  some  fairly  high-tech  technology  and  application 
of  technology. 

David:  Lois  is  one  of  the  brightest  people  that  I’ve 
ever  met.  So  the  challenges  were  really  scope  chal¬ 
lenges  initially.  My  starting  point  and  her  starting 
point  were  not  at  total  different  ends  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  but  mine  was  more  from  a  business  standpoint 
—  what  impact  will  biotech  have  on  our  business?  — 
and  Lois’  was  more  buried  in  the  science.  So  that  was 
probably  the  first  interesting  challenge:  to  find  the 
level  where  we  could  both  operate  together. 


Known  as  reverse  mentor¬ 
ing,  providing  top  execu¬ 
tives  with  mentors  from 
different  departments  is 
a  proven  way  to  help 
technologists  understand 
the  needs  and  workings 
of  the  business  units. 

By  Melissa  Solomon 

And  how  did  you  do  that? 

David:  Well,  I  think  the  most  important  thing  in  any 
mentoring  situation  is  the  fact  that  you  have  to  let 
yourself  be  vulnerable.  This  is  not  a  boss-subordi¬ 
nate  type  of  relationship.  This  is  one  where,  particu¬ 
larly  in  reverse  mentoring,  you’re  the  student  again. 
And  that  is  a  little  bit  difficult  for  some  of  us,  where 
we’re  used  to  running  organizations  of  up  to  20,000 
people  and  sometimes  calling  the  shots.  It’s  coming 
to  grips  with  what  we’re  trying  to  accomplish,  and 
where  we  want  to  be  either  six  months  or  a  year 
from  now,  and  then  getting  to  know  each  other  in  a 
way  that  you  can  trust  each  other. 

What  did  you  get  out  of  the  mentoring  program? 


Lehman-McKeeman:  A  whole  slew  of  things.  I  think 
seeing  how  senior  managers  think  through  problems, 
think  through  new  information;  how  they  cut  to  the 
very  core  of  an  issue  or  a  question  —  that’s  been  a 
real  learning  experience  for  me. 

David:  I  really  do  get  a  great  friend  out  of  this,  and 
that’s  one  reason  that  keeps  me  going.  And  hopefully, 
the  people  that  I’ve  worked  with,  they  get  a  better 
feeling  for  a  career  at  P&G,  and  therefore  they  stay 
and  become  more  productive  employees.  That  feels 
good  to  me. 

What  I  get  out  of  [the  biotech  mentorship]  is  I 
think  I  understand  the  business  relevancy,  but  I  don’t 
understand  the  depth  of  the  science.  Lois  has  helped 
me  to  put  an  underpinning  of  the  science  into  the 
business  issues,  so  infusing  the  science  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  issues  has  made  me  much  more  knowledgeable, 
much  more  able  to  address  with  our  customers  and 
our  suppliers  the  issues  associated  with  this  biotech 
revolution. 

What  are  the  biggest  challenges  associated  with  formal 
mentoring  programs? 

David:  Quite  frankly,  more  mentoring  relationships 
fail  than  probably  succeed.  And  that’s  because  either 
people  are  not  putting  the  appropriate  amount  of 
time  into  it,  or  they’re  not  taking  the  mentoring  ses¬ 
sions  seriously. ...  It  has  to  be  something  that  you  re¬ 
ally  kind  of  feel  down  in  your  toes  that  you’re  either 
going  to  learn  or  be  helped  by  those  situations,  or 
you’re  going  to  help  someone  in  those  situations. 

Is  there  any  other  advice  you’d  offer  to  CIOs  who  are  consid¬ 
ering  entering  into  a  mentor  relationship? 

David:  Start  with  the  end  in  mind.  What  are  you  try¬ 
ing  to  accomplish?  It’s  just  absolutely  critical.  I  mean, 
don’t  do  it  just  because  it’s  the  soup  du  jour. 
Lehman-McKeeman:  There  were  12  of  us  who  were 
mentors  [in  the  biotech  program],  and  we  met  proba¬ 
bly  quarterly,  and  that  was  a  useful  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation.  We  actually  learned  from  each  other  —  if  I 
had  developed  a  lecture  or  I  had  found  a  good  Web 
site  of  information,  we  could  share  all  of  that,  so  we 
really  weren’t  doing  this  all  by  our  lonesome,  b 


“THIS  IS  NOT  A  BOSS-SUBORDINATE  RELATIONSHIP. 
This  is  one  where  . . .  you’re  the  student  again,”  P&G 
CIO  Steve  David  (right)  says  of  his  reverse-mentoring 
relationship  with  Lois  Lehman-McKeeman. 


Put  the  power  of  the 
Digex,  Compaq,  Microsoft 
team  to  work  for  you. 

On  their  own,  they  are  leading  their  respective  industries. 
Together,  the  Digex  ,  Compaq  ,  Microsoft  team  is  breaking 
new  ground,  building  the  world's  most  advanced  managed 
Web  and  application  hosting  services.  We're  changing 
the  way  you  manage  your  critical  business  applications, 
simplifying  manageability  and  administration  in  a 
secure  and  highly  reliable  operating  environment.  The 
result?  Your  e-Business  gets  to  market  faster,  easier 
and  more  cost  effectively, 

Our  new  interactive  portal,  Digex  Client  Central, 
delivers  the  tools  and  technology  you  need  to  quickly  and 
seamlesssiy  view,  manage  and  interact  with  your  critical 
e-Business  information.  Be  one  of  the  first  to  see  us  in 
action.  Go  to  www.digex.com/threepoint  and  register  to 
win  a  Compaq  iPAQ  Pocket  PC  with  wireless  capability. 
We'll  also  send  you  more  information  about  Digex 
Client  Central. 


www.digex.com/threepoint  1-800-455-2968  x328 


Where  managed  hosting  began. 
Where  managed  hosting  is  going. 
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Is  an  Internet  project  just  another  project, 
or  is  everything  you  know  about  quality 
obsolete?  By  Kathleen  Melymuka 


o  rules!  no  fear!  Everything  you  know  is 
obsolete.  That’s  the  Internet  mantra,  and 
for  a  while,  even  the  stock  market  played 
the  game.  But  as  the  Nasdaq  bubble  has  de¬ 
flated,  Internet  exhilaration  has  yielded  to  practical 
concerns  like  quality. 

“The  market  has  clearly  sent  a  signal  in  the  last  six 
to  12  months  that  we’ve  entered  into  the  next  phase 
of  Internet  evolution,  and  the  same  goes  for  business 
models  and  software  models,”  says  Eric  Singleton, 
director  of  electronic  business  at  Raytheon  Co.  in 
Lexington,  Mass. 

It’s  clear  that  the  ad  hoc  development  that  charac¬ 
terized  early,  content-oriented  Internet  brochure- 


development  was  on  an  upward  spiral  from  1997  to 
1999,  with  defect  rates  improving  by  about  10%.  But 
from  1999  to  2000  —  paralleling  the  big  bump  in  In¬ 
ternet  development  —  quality  rates  in  software  pro¬ 
gramming  deteriorated  15%,  he  says.  Rubin  says  that 
a  drop  in  design  time  and  documentation  has  paral¬ 
leled  the  decline  in  quality. 

“Some  rigor  was  building  up,”  he  says.  “But  now, 
people  are  trying  to  build  stuff  at  Net  speed,  and 
some  are  falling  back  into  old  habits.” 

Bill  Sanders,  CIO  at  Honeywell  International 
Inc.  in  Morristown,  N.J.,  says  that  good  software 
development  processes  actually  save  time.  “Speed 
doesn’t  always  equal  quality,  but  true  quality 


ware  doesn’t  measure  up  to  the  demands  of  today’s 
transaction-intensive  environment.  But  are  Web 
projects  simply  projects,  presenting  the  same  quality 
challenges  as  projects  of  the  past?  Or  does  Internet 
development  demand  a  new  approach  to  quality? 

For  Singleton,  a  project  is  a  project.  People  claim 
they’re  “flying  by  the  seat  of  the  pants  and  really  be¬ 
ing  creative,  saying  this  is  a  whole  different  world 
and  we  have  to  make  it  up  as  we  go  along,”  he  says. 
“But  that’s  the  oldest  argument  in  the  world,  and  it’s 
been  proven  wrong  time  and  time  again.” 

In  the  1990s,  Singleton  recalls,  “there  was  a  subcul¬ 
ture  that  said  the  development  of  [Windows-based 
systems]  was  such  a  fluid  thing,  it  really  didn’t  fit  in 
with  any  type  of  process  modeling.”  But  it  soon  be¬ 
came  clear  that  the  old  rules  still  applied,  he  says. 

Singleton  says  he  suspects  that  a  no-rules  ap¬ 
proach  to  Internet  development  began  in  the  early 
days,  when  people  could  still  get  away  with  it.  “There 
did  seem  to  be  a  proliferation  of  activity  largely 
about  creativity  and  look-and-feel,”  he  says.  “The 
emphasis  in  brochureware  was  on  content,  art,  layout 
—  soft,  frilly  stuff  without  many  moving  parts.” 

Changing  Nature  of  Projects 

But  the  nature  of  Internet  projects  has  changed 
„  from  being  content-oriented  to  more  business-trans- 
|  action-focused,  says  Jim  Highsmith,  a  consultant  at 
2  Cutter  Consortium  in  Arlington,  Mass.  “It’s  not  cool 
1  to  drop  transactions,  so  the  quality,  in  terms  of  defect 
®  levels,  has  got  to  be  higher,”  he  says. 

Unfortunately,  just  the  opposite  has  been  happen- 
g  ing.  According  to  Howard  Rubin,  a  research  fellow  at 
l  Meta  Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  U.S.  software 


always  equals  speed,”  he  explains. 

For  example,  Sanders  says,  in  the  old  IT  world, 
mainframe  architectures  were  fairly  inflexible.  “Big 
mainframe  systems  used  this  operating  system,  and 
you  had  to  define  the  files  this  way  or  that  way,  but 
there  was  an  architecture  that  was  all  set  up,”  says 
Sanders.  With  Internet-based  environments,  there 
are  more  choices,  so  an  undisciplined  shop  could 
waste  time  by  starting  from  scratch  with  a  different 
architecture  every  time,  he  says. 

In  contrast,  a  quality  methodology  should  include 
a  predefined  template  outlining  the  best  architecture 
choices  for  various  types  of  business  systems. 

Sanders  stresses  that  he’s  not  advocating  a  standard 
set  in  concrete,  but  rather  a  framework,  “so  you’re  not 
starting  out  from  ground  zero,  yet  you’re  not  so  pre¬ 
scribed  that  every  business  problem  uses  the  same  ar¬ 
chitecture.”  People  who  don’t  understand  real  quality 
processes  may  think  that  they  don’t  work  in  the  Inter¬ 
net  environment,  he  says,  but  they’re  wrong. 

“They  say,  ‘We’ve  got  to  go  fast  and  we’ve  got  to  go 
by  the  seat  of  the  pants,’  and  that’s  why  we  make  mis¬ 
takes,”  Sanders  says.  “I  just  wouldn’t  accept  it.” 

“I  don’t  see  much  difference  between  Internet  and 
other  projects,”  says  Tim  Byers,  CIO  at  Shell  Energy 
Services  Co.  in  Houston.  He  says  that  some  projects 
do  require  adjustments  in  quality  methodology,  but 
those  are  based  more  on  the  nature  of  the  project 
than  on  the  environment  in  which  it  operates.  “I  de¬ 
fine  quality  as  ‘fit  for  purpose,’  ”  he  says.  “There’s  not 
just  one  quality  you  have  to  shoot  for.  You  need  to 
understand  what  quality  the  business  is  willing  to 
accept,  [and]  you  test  to  that  quality.” 

Byers’  team  often  builds  Internet  projects  with 


v  DEBBY  SOLLENBERGER.  e-process  leader  at 
GE  Aircraft  Engines,  says  the  company  con51 
densed  a  2-inch-thick  guide  to  introducing 
new  products  and  processes  into  a  one-page 
guide  for  e-business  project  quality. 
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predetermined,  short  life  spans.  For  such  projects,  he 
says,  “we  may  do  things  we  wouldn’t  do  on  a  larger 
project  where  the  quality  needs  to  be  higher  because 
it  needs  to  be  around  longer.” 

For  example,  Shell  Energy  recently  developed  a 
Web  site  to  enable  residential  customers  to  sign  up  for 
service  during  a  two  and  a  half  week  regulatory  win¬ 
dow.  Rather  than  having  programmers  develop  the 
site,  testers  validate  it  and  support  people  maintain  it, 
Byers  brought  in  a  team  of  eight  programmers  and 
testers  who  worked  to  get  the  site  up  quickly  and  then 
doubled  the  support  staff  to  maintain  it  for  two  weeks. 
“They  built  it  and  supported  it  while  it  was  out  there, 
and  after  that,  they  went  on  to  something  else,”  he  says. 

The  key  difference  in  that  project  was  the  duration, 
Byers  says.  “I’d  do  the  same  thing  on  a  client/server 
application  that  will  be  out  there  just  a  little  while,”  he 
says.  “And  if  it’s  a  strategic  application  on  the  Internet, 
you  do  the  same  classical  things  but  with  a  different 
tool  set.  It  all  comes  down  to  fit  for  purpose.” 

But  Cutter’s  Highsmith  says  Internet  projects  are 
different  because  of  their  high  speed,  changeability 
and  uncertainty  and  require  an  approach  to  quality 
that  he  calls  “light  methodology.” 


“In  the  past,  we  have  equated  discipline  with  for¬ 
mality,  and  we’ve  got  to  unlink  those,”  Highsmith 
says.  “Documentation  is  not  understanding;  formali¬ 
ty  is  not  discipline;  process  is  not  skill.”  He  says  the 
question  for  quality-oriented  Internet  project  man¬ 
agers  to  ponder  is,  “How  do  I  lighten  up  and  main¬ 
tain  quality  and  improve  speed  and  flexibility?” 

The  folks  at  GE  Aircraft  Engines  (GEAE)  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  seem  to  have  found  an  approach  to  quality 
that  does  just  that.  When  e-process  leader  Debby 
Sollenberger  put  together  a  “digital  desktop”  intranet 
last  year,  she  used  a  methodology  cobbled  together 
from  traditional  GEAE  and  General  Electric  Co.  qual¬ 
ity  processes,  GE’s  companywide  Six  Sigma  quality 
initiative,  and  e-business  requirements. 

The  digital  desktop  allows  GEAE  employees  to 
customize  their  access  to  any  of  400,000  online  files 
and  interactive  sites  that  they  may  need.  Sollenberg- 
er’s  group  had  the  site  operational  within  one  month. 
“This  was  very,  very  fast  and  very  exciting,”  she  says. 

Sollenberger  says  the  aircraft  parts  maker  follows 
what  it  calls  the  New  Product  Introduction  (NPI) 
process.  The  NPI  is  spelled  out  in  “a  huge  notebook 
—  about  2  inches  thick  —  laying  out  step-by-step 


what  you  do,  day  to  day,  to  introduce  a  new  product 
or  process,”  she  says.  “It’s  extremely  rigorous  and 
detailed  and  about  as  thorough  as  you  can  imagine.” 

But  NPI  wasn’t  designed  for  e-business,  so  GEAE 
condensed  2  inches  of  notebook  pages  and  five  years 
of  Six  Sigma  experience  into  one  page  of  deliver¬ 
ables,  combining  the  speed  of  the  Internet  with  the 
rigor  of  the  Six  Sigma  program  and  NPI.  The  result 
was  called  eNPI.  “Of  course,  behind  each  deliverable 
is  a  checklist,  so  it’s  really  longer,”  she  says.  “But  the 
one-pager  is  the  critical  things  an  e-project  needs  to 
consider.” 

ENPI  takes  the  angst  out  of  lightning-speed  devel¬ 
opment,  Sollenberger  says.  “We’re  confident  that 
now  that  we  have  this  in  place,  we’re  not  going  to 
miss  something  huge  and  let  quality  suffer,”  she  says. 

One  quality  methodology  doesn’t  fit  all,  and  the  In¬ 
ternet  may  require  some  flexibility.  But  whether  your 
quality  methodology  is  heavy,  light  or  hybrid,  it’s  a 
tool  that’s  designed  to  save  time,  not  consume  it. 

“If  you  start  with  a  true  quality  focus  and  a  meth¬ 
odology,  those  actually  help  you  do  things  faster,”  says 
Honeywell’s  Sanders.  “They  are  fully  consistent  with 
speed  and  what  we  want  to  do  in  an  Internet  world.”  I 


GEAE’s  eNPI  quality  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  build  quality  into  Internet 
projects  that  have  to  be  done  quickly. 
Here  are  some  of  the  steps  that  less- 
disciplined  developers  might  miss. 


►PREWORK.  Analyze  the  proj¬ 
ect’s  scope  by  defining,  measuring 
and  analyzing  the  customer's  re¬ 
quirements  to  clearly  understand 
the  whys  behind  the  project. 


►CHARTER.  Who’s  buying  into 
the  project?  What’s  the  current 
process,  and  what  will  the  new 
e-process  look  like?  What  issues 
are  critical  to  quality? 


►  REALITY  CHECK.  Con¬ 
duct  an  examination  of  issues 
such  as  resources,  best-in¬ 
class  technologies,  options  for 
outsourcing  and  build  vs.  buy. 


►  T0LLGATES.  These  are  10 
points  at  which  the  previous 
steps  are  checked  and  important 
questions  are  answered  before 
the  initiative  can  continue. 
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POINT  OF  VIEW 

Compaq  Inteqration2000  delivers  enterprise 
e-commerce  solutions 

Integrating  enterprise  applications  recently 
got  a  boost  with  Compaq  s  Integration2000. 
The  initiative  helps  solve  the  largest,  most 
difficult  business  integration  problems. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/pov/ 
12-11-00  integration.asp 


MOMENTUM  > 

Report  says  Windows  2000  servers  featuring 
99.964  uptime 


Following  up  on  an  earlier  report  that  said  dot-com  users  were 
responding  favorably  to  Microsoft  Windows  2000,  the  Aberdeen 
Group  has  issued  a  new  report  in  which  users  are  certifying  high 


TECH  EDGE 


reliability  and  scalability  with  their  Windows  2000  systems. 


For  the  full  story,  visit:  www.windows2000advantage.com/300 


The  Windows  2000  IT  Professional 
Certification  Program 


Microsoft  provides  vendor-sponsored  IT- 
professional  certifications  across  many 
areas  of  expertise.  The  program  has  over 
600,000  people  qualified  as  Microsoft 
Certified  Professionals  (MCPs). 
www.windows2000advantage.com/tech_edge/ 
01-15-01_mcse.asp 
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1Q&A 


Active  Directory  worth  the  internal 
Unix  strife 


Dan  Kunetzky,  vice  president  of  systems 
research  at  International  Data  Corp., 
says  that  Windows  2000  is  headed  down 
a  successful  path. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/qa/ 
12-18-00_unix.asp 

■ 
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2000  GENERATION  > 

Microsoft  Mobile  Information  2001  Server  enabling 
Windows  2000  mobile  users  to  go  wireless 

In  anticipation  of  high  projected  wireless  mobile  Web  and  e-mail  access 
demand,  Microsoft's  Mobile  Information  2001  Server  -  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  part  of  the  .NET  enterprise  server  line  -  was  created  with 
Microsoft  Windows  2000  mobile  users  in  mind.  Expected  to  become 
available  during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  Mobile  Information  2001 
Server  will  offer  not  only  e-mail  access,  but  access  to  calendaring  and 
other  wireless  applications  such  as  customer  relationship  management 
(CRM)  and  accounting. 

For  the  full  story,  visit:  www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
2000gen/12-04-00_mobile.asp 


Avoid  the  ostrich  approach  to  security 

Amazingly,  many  companies  still  take  an 
apathetic  approach  to  security  because  they 
don't  believe  a  security  disaster  will  ever 
happen  to  them.  Columnist  Olivier  Thierry 
begs  to  differ. 

www.windows2000advantage.com/columns/ 

01-08-01_security.asp 


Q&A  > 

Aberdeen  Group  analyst  says  Windows  2000  ready 
for  reliability  prime  time 


CASE  STUDIES 

RadioShack,  Starbucks  blazing  Commerce 
Server  2000  trail 

Before  Microsoft's  Commerce  Server  2000 
hit  the  street,  it  went  through  an  extended 
beta  testing  trial  with  top-tier  companies.  Two 
of  them,  RadioShack.com  and  Starbucks  used 
it  to  accomplish  specific  e-commerce  goals. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/case_stud- 
ies/01-22-01  commerce.asp 


Tom  Manter,  research  director  at  the  Aberdeen  Group,  is  finding 
that  both  dot-com  and  enterprise  computing  users  are  increas¬ 
ingly  choosing  Windows  2000  over  Unix  alternatives.  Could  this 
mean  that  Sun  is  setting? 

For  the  full  story,  visit:  www.windows2000advantage.com/300 


www.Windows2000Advantage.com/300 


MOMENTUM  > 

Rapid  Economic  Justification  methodology  paves 
way  for  Windows  2000 

To  assist  IT  executives  with  the  challenges  of  economic  justification  of 
their  technology  proposals,  Microsoft  offers  its  Rapid  Economic 
Justification  (REJ)  framework.  According  to  Microsoft,  the  purpose  of  REJ 
methodology  is  twofold:  to  help  IT  professionals  analyze  and  optimize  eco¬ 
nomic  performance  of  IT  investments,  and  to  expedite  resources  and  capi¬ 
tal  appropriation  for  IT  projects.  Thus,  IT  executives  are  able  to  do  scenario 
planning,  effectively  trying  out  which  investments  would  make  the  most 
business  sense  for  an  organization. 

"About  four  years  ago,  Total  Cost  of  Ownership  (TCO)  was  a  key  decision 
factor  for  IT  investments,"  says  Shafeen  Charania,  Microsoft's  director  of 
Business  Value  Marketing.  "Microsoft  focused  its  product  development  and 
planning  to  address  TCO,  and  ensure  that  Microsoft  products  provided  suc¬ 
cessively  lower  TCO.” 

Then,  approximately  two  years  ago,  Microsoft  began  to  examine  the 
other  side  of  the  technology  investment  coin,  with  a  lens  focused  on  Total 
Benefit,  or  Value  of  Ownership.  "As  we  started  looking  at  the  benefits  ver¬ 
sus  just  the  costs  associated  with  IT,  we  began  to  understand  that  this  is  a 
relatively  new  area  of  research,  and  that  most  efforts  to  quantify  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  IT  involved  a  great  deal  of  analysis  and  many  months  of  effort,"  says 
Charania.  "We  felt  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  build  a  framework  that 
provided  a  more  immediate  analysis  of  the  business  impact  of  IT.  We 
engaged  academia,  industry  analysts  and  worked  with  customers  and  part¬ 
ners  to  develop  the  REJ  framework." 

Microsoft's  REJ  process  provides  templates  for  written  documentation, 
and  a  presentation  format  for  the  economic  analysis.  In  all,  the  REJ  frame¬ 
work  consists  of  five  steps. 


What  is  Windows  2000  Advantage? 

The  mission  of  Windows  2000  Advantage  is  to  become 
your  primary  source  of  timely,  useful  information  for  planning 
and  implementing  Microsoft  Windows  2000  on  Compaq  solu¬ 
tions  and  services. 

Windows  2000  Advantage  is  a  Web-only  magazine  because 
that  lets  us  bring  you,  the  IT  leader,  great  stories  that  apply  to 
your  day-to-day  work.  We'll  keep  you  up  to  date  with  a  weekly 
e-mail  alert  so  you  don't  miss  a  thing. 

Windows  2000  Advantage  is  underwritten  by  Microsoft 
and  Compaq.  Its  charter  is  to  address  the  issues  that  most 
concern  IT  managers  charged  with  keeping  their  companies  on 
top  of  the  latest  and  best  solutions  Microsoft  and  Compaq 
have  to  offer.  Toward  that  goal,  we  offer  a  wide  range  of  stories 
including  case  studies,  columns  and  news  to  provide  you  with 
information  you  can’t  find  anywhere  else. 
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6USINESSEXECUTIVE  EDUCATION 


S  IT  DEPARTMENTS  PARTNER  MORE  closely 
with  the  businesses  they  support,  an 
increasing  number  of  IT  professionals  say 
they  see  the  advantage  of  earning  an  MBA 
degree.  The  formal  training  gives  them  a 
leg  up  in  understanding  the  organization 
and  using  technology  to  make  the  company 
better.  The  degree  can  propel  their  careers 
to  the  top  of  IT  —  and  beyond. 

Unfortunately,  most  employed  IT  professionals 
don’t  want  to  forfeit  the  momentum  or  the  money 
that  their  current  career  provides.  So  those  who 
decide  to  pursue  an  MBA  while  continuing  to  work 
choose  between  two  hard  roads:  the  part-time  MBA, 
which  generally  takes  four  years  to  complete,  and  the 
executive  MBA,  which  can  be  achieved  in  two  gruel¬ 
ing  years. 

Meet  two  IT  professionals  —  both  of  whom  expect 
to  earn  their  MBAs  by  this  spring  —  and  see  how 
they  handle  the  demands  of  work,  family  and  school 
through  these  two  approaches  to  earning  an  MBA. 

The  Part-Time  Plan 

Name:  Rashi  Rai,  senior  systems  analyst 
Company:  Merck  and  Co.,  Whitehouse  Station,  N.J. 
Current  degree  program:  Part-time  MBA  at  Rutgers 
Graduate  School  of  Management,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.;  began  the  program  in  fall  1997 
Undergraduate  education:  Rutgers  University,  bachelor 
of  science  in  computer  science  (major  in  mathemat¬ 
ics,  minor  in  psychology) 

Experience:  4.5  years  at  Merck 

“Being  in  a  corporate  environment,  it’s  important 
to  have  business  knowledge,”  says  Rai.  “It’s  not  just 
about  finding  a  solution  to  the  problem  anymore;  it’s 
about  understanding  why  there  is  a  problem.” 

With  nearly  50  credits  of  MBA  course  work 
under  her  belt,  Rai  says  she’s  now  able  to  work  with 
internal  clients  on  projects  that  involve  technical 
and  business  process  changes. 

Rai’s  MBA  concentration  is  in  management 
innovation  and  technology,  and  she  hopes  to  move 
into  a  technical  management  role  at  Merck.  But  she 
recognizes  that  the  degree  is  no  guarantee  of  success. 

“Just  because  you  get  your  MBA  does  not  mean 
you  are  going  to  be  a  great  manager  someday,”  Rai 
says.  “I’m  earning  my  MBA  to  learn  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  about  having  the  tools  to  be  a  good  manager,  and 
I’m  hoping  to  be  promoted  based  on  my  skills.” 

Since  1997,  Rai  has  commuted  approximately  one 
hour  from  her  job  to  the  Rutgers  campus  two  nights 
each  week  for  three-hour  classes.  She  takes  two 
courses  each  semester  and  estimates  that  she  spends 
another  15  hours  each  week  studying  and  completing 
class  assignments. 

“In  the  beginning,  it  was  exciting  just  to  be  in  the 
program,  but  I’m  hitting  ‘senioritis’  now,”  Rai  says. 
She  says  handpicking  elective  courses  geared  toward 
her  interests  and  working  with  top-notch  professors 
keep  her  motivated.  Rai’s  husband  is  also  in  a  part- 
time  MBA  program  one  year  behind  her,  and  the  two 
encourage  each  other. 

Rai  didn’t  consider  enrolling  in  an  executive  MBA 
program.  She  knew  that  as  a  relatively  new  employee 
who’s  fairly  young,  she  most  likely  wouldn’t  qualify 
for  that  privilege.  Plus,  she  was  in  a  hurry  to  get 
started  on  the  degree. 

“A  lot  of  part-time  MBA  students  aren’t  necessarily 
looking  for  a  career  change,”  she  says.  “Instead,  we 
are  looking  for  increased  responsibility  in  the  paths 
we've  chosen.”  Rai  is  studying  for  the  MBA  degree  to 
improve  her  chances  of  reaching  senior  management 
positions  within  Merck’s  IT  area.  “While  I  enjoy 


Two 

Paths 

to  an 

MBA 

For  busy  IT  professionals 
who  want  to  earn  an  MBA, 
the  options  are  either 
part  time  for  four  years  or 
an  intensive  executive 
MBA  program.  Consider 
the  experiences  of  two 
IT  pros  who  took  those 
different  routes.  By  Jill  Vitiello 


STUDYING  PART  Tl  E  for  an 

MBA  isn’t  easy,  says  Rashi  Rai: 
“You  have  to  be  motivated  by 
the  learning  and  the  chance  to 
apply  it  on  your  job.” 


project  management,  I  am  interested  in  a  more 
strategic  leadership  role  in  the  future,”  she  says. 

“Working  full-time  and  earning  the  MBA  degree 
part  time  is  not  for  the  faint  of  heart,”  says  Rai. 

“You  need  to  know  why  you  are  earning  your  MBA. 
It’s  not  enough  to  want  the  degree.  You  have  to  be 
motivated  by  the  learning  and  the  chance  to  apply  it 
on  your  job.” 

The  Executive  Track 

Name:  Christopher  P.  Ricciuti,  principal,  IT  manage¬ 
ment  consulting 

Company:  IBM  Global  Services,  New  York 
Current  degree  program:  Executive  master’s  program 
at  Kellogg  Graduate  School  of  Management,  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston,  Ill.;  began  the  program 
in  August  1999 

Undergraduate  education:  Boston  College,  bachelor  of 
arts  in  political  science,  bachelor  of  arts  in  sociology 
Experience:  Eight  years  at  AT&T  Corp.;  nearly  three 
years  at  IBM 

“My  grandfather,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
from  Italy,  taught  us,  ‘Education  makes  you  smarter 
faster,’  ”  says  Ricciuti.  “That’s  exactly  what  I’m  find¬ 
ing  in  business  school.  Skills  like  activity-based  cost¬ 
ing,  which  took  me  three  months  of  experience  to 
learn,  took  me  one  lecture  at  school  to  understand.” 

For  Ricciuti,  “fast”  is  the  operative  word.  Every 
other  weekend,  he  boards  a  plane  and  flies  from  New 
York  to  Evanston,  Ill.,  where  he  spends  three  days 
with  70  other  executives  cramming  in  four  courses 
per  semester.  Reading  and  studying  take  up  most  of 
his  free  time. 

Often,  Ricciuti  and  his  wife,  a  TV  producer  who 
travels  on  business,  catch  separate  planes  at  the 
airport  and  don’t  meet  up  again  for  a  week  or  more. 
But  they’re  supportive  of  each  other’s  aspirations. 

“This  schedule  has  the  potential  to  stress  a  mar¬ 
riage  or  make  it  stronger,”  says  Ricciuti.  “My  wife 
and  I  have  to  work  hard  to  get  time  together,  and 
when  we  do,  we  focus  on  each  other.” 

Ricciuti  chose  Kellogg  for  its  emphasis  on  team¬ 
building  and  collaboration,  two  important  skills  he 
uses  on  the  job.  “The  happiest  day  of  my  life  —  other 
than  my  wedding  day  —  was  when  I  was  accepted  at 
Kellogg,”  he  says. 

An  IT  consultant  to  Wall  Street  firms,  Ricciuti 
wants  the  MBA  training  to  help  him  provide  end- 
to-end  client  solutions  that  include  an  understanding 
of  all  facets  of  business  and  not  just  IT  and  market¬ 
ing,  which  are  his  areas  of  expertise.  The  course 
work  is  paying  off. 

“I  literally  take  material  I  learned  from  the  week¬ 
end  and  apply  it  to  my  work  the  following  Monday,” 
says  Ricciuti.  Occasionally,  his  clients  will  razz  him 
about  using  business  school  buzzwords,  Ricciuti 
says.  But  for  the  most  part,  his  attendance  in  the 
program  is  a  nonissue,  even  though  it  takes  him 
off-site  one  Friday  every  other  week.  “My  focus  at 
school  has  helped  me  to  focus  better  at  work  —  I 
have  less  time  to  get  things  done,”  he  says. 

“This  is  not  an  ‘MBA  lite’;  it  is  a  full  MBA  program,” 
says  Ricciuti,  who  hopes  to  take  on  a  broader  leader¬ 
ship  role  in  his  IBM  practice  once  he  earns  the  degree. 

Engaging,  caring  professors  make  the  weekends 
energizing,  and  Ricciuti  talks  on  the  phone  every  day 
with  classmates,  whom  he  describes  as  the  brightest, 
most  well-rounded  people  he  has  ever  met.  “When 
I  look  around  the  classroom,  I  know  I’m  with  the 
future  leaders.  Many  of  these  people  will  one  day  be 
the  presidents  of  their  companies,”  he  says.  I 


Vitiello  is  a  freelance  writer  in  East  Brunswick,  N.J. 
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Microsegmentation 


DEFINITION 

Microsegmentation  is  a  marketing 
strategy  that  narrows  and  re¬ 
fines  a  market  into  ever-smaller 
segments  sharing  many  com¬ 
mon  traits  —  such  as  people 
whose  household  income  is 
more  than  $100,000  or  who 
bought  at  least  two  high-ticket 
items  last  year.  This  helps 
create  tightly  focused  direct 
marketing  messages  to  smaller 
groups  of  would-be  customers. 


BY  SHARON  MCDONNELL 

HE  MORE  you 
know  about  a 
customer  —  age, 
gender,  what  he 
owns,  what  he 
spends  and  what  his  prefer¬ 
ences  are  —  the  more  likely  it 
is  that  you  can  create  and  pitch 
a  product  or  service  that  will 
hit  a  bull’s-eye.  Identifying  and 
interacting  with  your  custo¬ 
mers  in  ever-smaller  groups  is 
a  tantalizing  prospect  —  and 
now  easier  and  more  cost 
effective  than  ever,  thanks  to 
the  Web  and  other  technologi¬ 
cal  advances  that  gather,  store 
and  sort  customer  data. 

“In  the  earlier  days  of  market 
segmentation,  some  sociode¬ 
mographic  information  was 
known,  but  it  wasn’t  action¬ 
able.  Now,  it’s  radically  refined 
into  thousands  of  segments, 
and  it  tells  you  things  about 
class  culture,  how  they  behave 
with  their  wallets  and  how  to 
reach  them,”  says  Mike  Riley,  a 
vice  president  at  Mercer  Man¬ 
agement  Consulting  Inc.  in 
New  York. 

For  example,  among  credit 
card  issuers,  Capital  One  Fi¬ 
nancial  Corp.  is  a  leader  in 
applying  information-based 
marketing  that  is  based  on 
hundreds  of  variables  to  iden¬ 
tify  thousands  of  customer 
segments  and  devise  offers 
tailored  to  these  segments  in 
terms  of  interest  rates,  credit 
limits  and  interest-free  peri¬ 
ods,  says  Riley. 

The  Falls  Church,  Va.-based 
company  then  tests  and  evalu¬ 
ates  the  results,  a  strategy  that 
has  paid  off  in  helping  Capital 
One  grab  market  share  from 
bigger  credit  card  issuers,  says 
Mercer  Vice  President  Nick 
Winter.  While  many  firms 
gather  data,  most  don’t  take 
time  to  study  the  results  in  de¬ 
tail  and  make  cross-compar¬ 
isons,  he  says. 

By  contrast.  Citibank  in  New 
York  uses  traditional  “push” 
segmentation  (separating  cus¬ 
tomers  by  demographic  crite¬ 
ria,  such  as  high  income),  while 
MBNA  Corp.  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  uses  affinity  segmentation 
(segmenting  by  common  inter¬ 


est  groups  like  professional 
associations  and  sports  teams), 
a  Mercer  case  study  notes. 
NextCard  Inc.  in  San  Francisco 
uses  self-segmentation,  allow¬ 
ing  customers  to  configure 
their  own  credit  cards’  terms. 

‘Data  Nazis’ 

One  of  the  challenges  orga¬ 
nizations  face  in  fine-tuning 
marketing  campaigns  is  that 
the  relationship  between  a 
company’s  IT  staffers,  who 
mine  the  raw  data,  and  the 
marketing  folks,  who  need  it  to 
make  informed  decisions,  is  of¬ 
ten  contentious,  experts  say. 

In  some  instances  where 
there’s  a  particularly  deep  rift 
between  these  two  groups,  IT 
staffers  are  even  regarded  by 
their  business  counterparts  as 
“data  Nazis,”  says  Riley. 

“Business  unit  [staffers]  say 
IT  tries  to  control  the  process 
in  a  way  that  is  unproductive,” 
says  Riley.  “Instead  of  ‘thou 
shalt  do,’  business  units  want 
IT  to  provide  a  set  of  standards 
and  analytic  tools  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  to  rely  on.” 

Tom  Connellan,  a  partner  at 
■  Performance  Research  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc.,  an  Orlando-based 
marketing  consultant  and  co¬ 
author  of  e-Service:  24  Ways  to 
Keep  Your  Customers  When  the 
Competition  Is  a  Click  Away 
(Amacom  Books,  2001),  says, 
“The  key  role  for  IT  staff  is 


looking  all  the  way  down  the 
value  stream  to  see  who  the 
end  customer  is  out  there  and 
how  can  I  work  with  my  inter¬ 
nal  partners  to  create  value  for 
that  customer  at  the  end  of  the 
value  stream?  For  some,  this  is 
a  real  mind-shift,  because  IT  is 
technology-centric,  not  cus¬ 
tomer-centric.” 

Most  department  stores, 
along  with  some  mass  mer¬ 
chants  and  specialty  retailers, 
can  join  customer  records 
across  channels  if  a  proprietary 
retailer  credit  card  is  used.  For 
example,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  in 
New  York,  a  customer  of  Blue 
Martini  Software  Inc.,  analyzes 
sales  transactions  across  sales 
channels  on  the  Saks  card. 

“But  most  retailers  can’t  reli¬ 
ably  and  cost  effectively  aggre¬ 
gate  customers’  other  purchas¬ 
es  if  they  paid  cash  or  used  a 
major  nonstore  credit  card, 
unless  they  ask  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  name,  address  and 
phone  number  at  checkout  to 
link  in-store  purchases  with 
online  purchases,”  says  Catha¬ 
rine  Harding,  director  of  retail 
solutions  at  Blue  Martini  and 
a  former  IBM  retail  consultant. 

The  Good  Guys  Inc.,  a  Bris¬ 
bane,  Calif.-based  consumer 
electronics  chain  with  79 
stores  on  the  West  Coast,  has 
been  moving  toward  a  micro¬ 
segmentation  strategy  during 
the  past  year.  Good  Guys  previ¬ 


ously  segmented  its  customers 
by  how  recently  and  frequently 
they  bought  products  and  how 
much  money  they  spent  —  a 
traditional  approach  used  by 
most  catalog  companies. 

Now,  the  company  rents  lists 
from  list  brokers  in  order  to 
cluster  small  segments  of  cus¬ 
tomers  with  distinct  profiles 
and  buying  behaviors  —  such 
as  luxury  home  theater  buyers 
and  digital  camcorder  buyers. 
That  allows  it  to  target  past 
buyers  with  specific  messages 
and  prospective  buyers  who 
share  similar  demographics. 

Good  Guys’  extensive  cross¬ 
channel  customer  database  — 
tied  to  names,  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  —  is  “enriched” 
with  demographic  data,  which 
is  pulled  into  pre-defined  data 
formats  and  ready  for  immedi¬ 
ate  reporting  and  data  mining 
through  an  integrated  process 
in  its  Blue  Martini  data  ware¬ 
house,  says  Harding. 

Demographic  data  that  flesh- 


Once  you 
know  a  buyer’s 
life  stage, 
you  can  do  a  lot 
of  personalized 
marketing. 

CATHARINE  HARDING, 
DIRECTOR  OF  RETAIL  SOLUTIONS, 
BLUE  MARTINI  SOFTWARE 


es  out  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
buyer  with  about  200  common 
variables  —  such  as  whether  or 
not  he  owns  or  rents  a  home, 
has  children  or  has  moved  re¬ 
cently  —  is  generated  by  com¬ 
panies  like  Acxiom  Corp.  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Experian 
Information  Solutions  Inc.  in 
Orange,  Calif. 

“Once  you  know  a  buyer’s 
life  stage,  you  can  do  a  lot  of 
personalized  marketing,”  says 
Harding.  “A  retailer  may  want 
to  offer  very  attractive  incen¬ 
tives  to  someone  with  a  first 
baby.  If  a  buyer  moves,  a  con¬ 
sumer  electronics  retailer  may 
want  to  pitch  a  big  new  TV, 
appliances  and  so  on.” 


Good  Guys’  sales  transaction 
data  is  sent  to  Direct  Marketing 
Technology  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Experian  in  Chicago  that  has 
maintained  its  relational  cus¬ 
tomer  database  since  1991.  “Our 
IT  head  would  love  to  maintain 
it  in-house,  but  he’s  acknowl¬ 
edged  [that]  the  marketing  peo¬ 
ple  need  to  have  their  hands  on 
the  data  and  understands  [that] 
the  merge/purge  process  — 
deleting  duplicates,  filling  in 
new  or  missing  data  —  can’t  be 
done  without  a  national  firm 
who  can  run  it  through  their 
change-of-address  system 
every  month  for  updates,”  says 
Kathy  Castle,  a  marketing  man¬ 
ager  at  Good  Guys. 

Among  the  major  challenges 
in  measuring  the  effectiveness 
of  personalized  marketing 
campaigns:  It  can  take  years 
for  a  customer’s  behavior  pat¬ 
terns  to  become  clear,  if  at  all. 

“The  hardest  thing  is  that 
some  metrics  used  to  evaluate 
behavior  materialize  over  a 
long  period  of  time,”  says  Win¬ 
ter.  “Let’s  say  a  person  uses  a 
credit  card  a  lot  and  keeps  high 
balances,  which  sounds  like  a 
profitable  customer,  but  [he] 
eventually  switches  to  another 
card,  or  is  at  risk  of  default. 
You  don’t  have  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  right  away.”  I 


McDonnell  is  a  freelance  writer 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Contact  her  at 
Sharonfmc@compuserve.com. 
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JOE  AUER/DRIVING  THE  DEAL 

Don’t  Allow  Vendor 
Disappearing  Acts 

MOST,  IF  NOT  ALL,  VENDORS’  standard  form  agreements  give 
the  vendor  the  unilateral  right  to  assign  at  least  part  of  the 
responsibilities  outlined  in  the  agreement  to  a  third  party.  This 
gives  vendors  incredible  performance  and  financial  leverage, 
and  it  gives  them  the  ability  to  delegate  responsibilities,  cash  out  of  deals  or 
both.  Let’s  be  clear  on  this  issue:  Never  even  think  about  giving  your  vendor 
the  unilateral  right  to  assign  its  rights  or  responsibilities  to  someone  else. 
Why?  There  are  two  very  ugly  reasons. 


The  first  reason  is  that  the 
vendor  can  assign  its  rights  to 
your  payments  to  a  Financial 
institution  that  loans  the  ven¬ 
dor  most  of  the  value  of  the 
contract  and  then  looks  to  you 
for  the  payments.  In  this  case, 
the  vendor  has  cashed  out  of 
the  deal,  its  salespeople  have 
received  their  bonuses,  and 
you  have  to  worry  about  how 
well  the  vendor  will  perform 
while  you’re  still  legally  oblig¬ 
ated  to  make  all  payments. 

The  vendor  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  perform,  but  probably 
with  less  motivation,  since 
there’s  no  longer  any  financial 
incentive.  You’ve  lost  the  “car¬ 
rot,”  and  you’ve  assumed  the 


risk  of  nonperformance,  which 
should  belong  to  the  vendor. 

In  that  same  vein,  never 
agree  to  an  unconditional 
obligation  to  pay  your  vendor 
in  a  results-based  deal,  espe¬ 
cially  when  your  payment 
obligation  is  contractually 
disconnected  from  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  ongoing  duty  to  perform. 
Unconditional  customer  pay¬ 
ment  obligations  are  typically 
triggered  by  a  monthly  date  or 
a  vendor  invoice  and  continue 
for  a  predetermined  length  of 
time.  Your  obligation  to  pay 
should  be  triggered  only  by 
the  vendor’s  acceptable  per¬ 
formance  of  the  work  you 
have  contracted  for. 


The  second  ugly  reason  is 
that  the  vendor  can  assign  its 
responsibilities  under  the  con- 


Subcontracting 
doesn’t  relieve 
the  primary 
vendor  of  its 
performance 
responsibilities. 


tract  to  a  third  party.  You 
could  end  up  having  work 
performed  by  someone  with 
whom  you  didn’t  sign  a  con¬ 
tract.  And  again,  you  could  be 
assuming  a  performance  risk. 
Please  note  that  this  shouldn’t 
be  confused  with  giving  the 
vendor  the  right  to  subcon¬ 
tract  part  of  the  deal.  If  the 
customer  under¬ 
stands  and  agrees 
up  front  to  sub¬ 
contracting, 
there’s  no  prob¬ 
lem,  especially  if 
the  primary  ven¬ 
dor  remains  the 
single  point  of 
accountability. 

Generally,  subcon¬ 
tracting  doesn’t 
relieve  the  prima¬ 
ry  vendor  of  its 
performance 
responsibilities. 

So,  what  do  you 
do  in  a  situation  in 
which  the  vendor 
wants  the  right  to 
unilaterally  assign 
its  financial  inter¬ 
est  or  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  escape  completely? 
The  best  protection  is  to 
refuse  to  allow  your  vendor 
to  do  this  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  In  a  case  where  you 
have  some  negotiating  power, 
a  vendor  will  agree  but  will 
want  to  reserve  its  “right  to  as¬ 
sign,”  in  case  it’s  bought  out  or 
merges  with  another  company. 


Here  again,  exercise  caution, 
because  you  may  wind  up 
with  a  vendor  you  don’t  want 
to  be  with.  This  has  become 
a  way  of  life  in  the  software 
industry,  but  there  are  compa¬ 
nies  on  which  you  just  may 
not  want  to  be  dependent  for  a 
critical  part  of  your  business. 
Some  will  take  advantage  of 
you  and  your 
dependence. 

If  you  have  to 
concede  the  as¬ 
signment  issue 
due  to  a  merger  or 
acquisition,  allow 
your  vendor  to  do 
so  only  with  your 
consent.  This  will 
allow  you  time  to 
perform  due  dili¬ 
gence  and  make 
sure  you’re  willing 
to  allow  assign¬ 
ment  of  your  deal. 
If  you  elect  to  not 
go  with  the  new 
vendor,  you 
should  have  the 
right  to  get  out  of 
the  deal,  with  all 
the  appropriate 
protections  to  allow  a  smooth 
transition  to  a  new  supplier  of 
your  choice. 

The  bottom  line:  Make  sure 
you  or  your  legal  representa¬ 
tives  pay  attention  to  “assign¬ 
ment”  clauses,  or  your  vendor 
could  have  the  right  to  disap¬ 
pear  with  a  mere  stroke  of  the 
pen.  I 


joe  auer  is  president  of 
International  Computer 
Negotiations  Inc. 

( www.dobetterdeals . 
com),  a  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
consultancy  that  edu¬ 
cates  users  on  high-tech 
procurement.  ICN  spon¬ 
sors  CAUCUS:  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  High-Tech  Ac¬ 
quisition  Professionals. 

Contact  him  at 
joea@dobetterdeals.com. 


BRIEFS 


UN:  IT  Boom  Ignores 
Third  World  Countries 

The  IT  revolution  and  the  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  it  brings  are  leaving  vast 
swaths  of  the  globe  behind,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  by  a  United  Nations 
agency  on  world  employment  in  the 
information  economy.  The  report, 
released  last  week  by  the  Geneva- 
based  International  Labor  Office,  a 
UN  agency  that  promotes  social 
justice  and  labor  rights,  says  that 
increasing  numbers  of  people  in 
poor  countries  are  “technologically 
disconnected,”  meaning  they  are 
unable  to  find  jobs  or  gain  access  to 
the  technologies  they  need  to  be 
productive. 

The  report  predicts  that  countries 
and  regions  that  fail  to  make  the 
technological  leap  will  be  unable  to 
profit  from  the  economic  efficiency 


and  productivity  gains  created  by 
technology,  and  the  economic  and 
job  growth  caused  by  increases  in 
productivity.  The  report  notes  that 
the  key  to  better  global  employment 
is  tied  to  the  possibility  for  contin¬ 
ued  growth  in  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries  and  developments  in  a  few 
large  developing  countries. 

Among  the  report’s  findings  are 
that  about  160  million  people  world¬ 
wide  are  unemployed  and  that  500 
million  new  jobs  will  be  needed 
during  the  next  decade  to  accom¬ 
modate  new  entrants  into  the  job 
market. 


AOL  Time  Warner 
Cuts  2,000  Jobs 

Just  two  weeks  after  getting  final 
approval  for  its  merger,  AOL  Time 
Warner  Inc.  last  week  announced  it 
will  lay  off  2,000  employees.  The 
cuts,  aimed  at  reducing  overlap 
between  Dulles,  Va.-based  America 


Online  Inc.  and  New  York-based 
Time  Warner  Inc.,  came  from  AOL’s 
Internet  division,  New  Line  Cinema, 
Time  Inc.,  Warner  Music  Group  and 
the  parent  company's  headquarters. 


A  Taxing  Application 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-based  financial 
services  firm  H&R  Block  Inc. 
announced  last  week  that  it  has 
hired  Dallas-based  application  ser¬ 
vice  provider  Data  Return  Inc.  to 
host  its  online  tax  services.  H&R 
Block  will  provide  enhanced  online 
tax  advice  and  tax  preparation  ser¬ 
vices  this  year  in  addition  to  its  reg¬ 
ular  tax  preparation  services. 


ICANN  Makes  Former 
University  CIO  a  CEO 

The  Internet  Corporation  for 
Assigned  Names  and  Numbers 
(ICANN)  in  Marina  del  Ray,  Calif., 


announced  last  week  that  it  has 
hired  M.  Stuart  Lynn,  former  CIO  for 
the  University  of  California  system, 
as  its  new  president  and  CEO.  Lynn, 
63,  will  take  over  for  current  CEO 
Michael  Roberts  in  March.  His 
duties  will  include  overseeing  the 
organization’s  controversial  push  to 
add  seven  top-level  domain  names 
to  current  domain  suffixes,  which 
include  .com,  .org  and  .edu. 

Roberts  has  been  ICANN’s  CEO 
since  the  organization  was  founded 
in  late  1998. 

Stanford  Medical 
Students  Get  Palms 

San  Carlos,  Calif.-based  ePocrates 
Inc.,  which  provides  handheld- 
based  physician  reference  guides, 
announced  last  week  that  it  will 
offer  Palm  Vx  handheld  devices  at  a 
discount  to  medical  students  and 
staff  at  the  Stanford  University 
School  of  Medicine.  The  handheld 


computers  will  include  the  drug  ref¬ 
erence  application  qRx,  which  al¬ 
lows  physicians  to  check  drug  inter¬ 
actions,  pricing  information  and 
product  recall  information  in  real 
time.  It  also  lets  physicians  update 
data  on  their  Palm  in  real  time. 

wondWisfl'I^B 

Global  Guidance 

For  companies  that  have  yet  to  plan 
their  globalization  strategies, 
WorldWise  ( www.idiominc.com/ 
worldwise/welcome2.asp )  offers  a 
free  online  assessment  of  a  com¬ 
pany’s  readiness  to  go  global.  Users 
register  and  complete  forms  on  the 
site  with  specifics  about  their  busi¬ 
nesses,  then  WorldWise  calculates 
where  the  businesses  are  on  a  glob¬ 
alization  readiness  scale.  World- 
Wise  is  run  by  Idiom  Technologies 
Inc.,  a  Waltham,  Mass.-based  glob¬ 
alization  consultancy  and  software 
company. 
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'“  WANT  TO  LEAD?  E-COMMERCE  PITFALLS  XML  GETS  BUSY 

Oo  you  have  what  It  takes  to  Inspire  and  Influence  others?  Web  shoppmo  may  be  easy,  but  technology  problem*  and  X1IL  starts  to  deliver  on  Its  starry-eyed  promises,  but 
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HOLDING  IT 
ACCOUNTABLE 


NEW  ACCOUNTING  STANDARD  for 
software  development  will  force  dra¬ 
matic  changes  in  the  way  IT  projects 
are  run.  reports  Kathleen  Mclymuka. 
The  bookkeeping  rules  require  much 
greater  discipline  in  project 
management  and,  like  Y2K.  they 
can't  be  ignored  —  not  with  the 
SEC  watching.  IT  departments 
will  need  to  keep  detailed  records  of  the  time  spent 
on  tasks  so  that  interna)  software  costs  are  correct¬ 
ly  fed  into  the  general  ledger.  Application  develop¬ 
ment  units  that  can't  handle  these  chores  may  be 
replaced  by  an  outsourcer  that  can. 

Report  begins  on  page  46. 


MORE  MANAGERS 
MONITOR  E-MAIL 


Computerworld  survey:  Fearing  lawsuits,  loss 
of  secrets,  employers  scan  more  worker  messages 


BY  DOMINIQUE  DECKMVN 

Spot  checks  just  aren't  good 
enough  anymore.  The  tide  is 
turning  toward  systematic 
monitoring  of  corporate  e-mail 
traffic  using  content-monitor¬ 
ing  software  that  scans  for 
troublesome  words,  according 
to  an  occlusive  Computer-world 

About  31*  of  75  corporate 
e-mail  managers  already  use 
monitoring  software  either 
regularly  or  for  spot  checks.  Of 
those  who  don't  21%  plan  to 
install  it  next  year,  according  to 
the  survey. 

The  reason:  Users  of  moni¬ 
toring  software  said  they're 
concerned  about  protecting 
their  intellectual  property  and 
guarding  themselves  apiinst 
litigation. 


REPORT:  CODE  QUALITY  TO  TAKE  A  HfT 


But  many  CIOs  defend 
integrity  of  software 


BV  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

s  if  the  year  2000  problem 
won't  be  enough  of  a  Pandora's 
box,  here's  another  one  for  IT 
organizations:  Software  devel¬ 
oped  by  user  compa- 
next  year  could 
be  buggicr  than  ever. 

According  to  soon- 
to-be-relcascd  re¬ 
search  from  Stam¬ 
ford.  ConiL-bascd 
Meta  Group  Inc. 
more  than  half  the 
world's  biggest  com  MERRILL  LYNCH'S 
panics  have  disband-  JOHN  MCKINLEY 
:d  their  in-house  soft-  disagrees  with  Meta  the  world's  2.000 

ware  quallry  assur-  Group  findings  Code  Quality,  page  9? 


ance  departments  as  they  have 
pulled  specialists  onto  theit 
Y2K  projects.  The  trickle- 
down  effect,  according  to  Meta 
Group,  is  that  few  of  these 
companies  will  redeploy  their 
quality  teams,  so  application 
development  error  rates  will 

Meta  Group's  soft¬ 
ware  quality  assur¬ 
ance  research,  which 
is  drawn  from  its 
"Worldwide  IT 
Trends  and  Bench¬ 
mark  Report,'  is 
based  on  survey  re¬ 
sponses  from  infor¬ 
mation  technology 


*1  didn't  really  realize  how 
much  of  a  problem  I  had  until  I 
started  using  1  monitoring  soft¬ 
ware], ’  said  lefT  lePagc.  direc¬ 
tor  of  MIS  at  American  Fast 
Freight  Inc.  in  Kent.  Wash. 

LePagc  is  using  M1ME- 
sweeper  software  from  Kirk- 
E-Moif  Monitors,  page  97 


MERGER  SPURS  IT 
COST,  JOB  CUTS 

ConEd/Northeast  see 
pressure  to  cut  rates 


ConsoUdated  Edison's  £33  bil¬ 
lion  merger  with  Northeast 
Utilities  is  bound  to  trigger 
sharp  cost-cutting  plus  em¬ 
ployee  layoffs  within  the  two 
companies’  IT  groups,  analysts 
said  last  week. 

"The  merger  means  an  Im¬ 
mediate  redundancy  In  the  IT 
infrastructure,  plus  deregula¬ 
tion  means  tremendous  pres- 
Merger.  page  97 


CAN  ACQUISITION 
STAY  HEALTHY? 

Aetna/Prudential  face 
data  challenges 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

Aetna  Inc-'s  top  IT  executive 
said  his  company  is  set  to  ab¬ 
sorb  its  third  maior  health  in¬ 
surance  acquisition  in  three 
years  with  the  takeover  of  Pru¬ 
dential  Healthcare. 

But  Wall  Street  analysts 
and  health  care  consultants 
warned  that  despite  its  merger 
and  acquisition  experience,  the 
Aetna,  page  16 


Words  We  Live  By  Words  You  Work  By 


When  you  pick  up  a  copy  of  Computerworld,  you 
know  you’re  getting  the  most  objective,  unbiased 
news  and  information  in  IT.  Our  code  of  ethics 
guarantees  it. 

Why  do  we  make  such  a  big  deal  out  of  editorial 
integrity? 

Because  the  words  you  read  in  Computerworld 
often  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  your  business, 
your  career,  and  your  future. 

You  use  this  information  to  evaluate  new  products. 
To  get  a  candid  view  of  emerging  technologies.  To 
find  out  the  inside  story  on  corporate  strategies.  To 
decide  whether  to  jump  ship  or  stay  in  your  current 
job.  To  get  the  edge  on  your  competition. 

In  short,  Computerworld  is  filled  with  the  words 
IT  professionals  like  you  live  by. 


Week  in  and  week  out,  our  editors  and  reporters 
call  it  the  way  they  see  it  -  on  issues  ranging  from 
network  management  to  reengineering.  They  dig 
deeply  to  bring  you  the  most  accurate,  comprehen¬ 
sive  news  in  IT. 

It’s  no  wonder  over  250,000*  IT  professionals  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you?  Order 
today  and  you’ll  receive  51  information-packed  issues. 
Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-552-4431,  or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.cwsubscribe.com. 

You’ll  get  the  kind  of  straightforward,  impartial 
reporting  you  can  work  by.  You  have  our  word 
on  it. 
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World’s  Fastest  &  Most  Scalable  Database. 


When  your  application  hits  the  Oracle 
performance  wall,  how  will  you  scale  it? 


O  2000  IntetSyweim  Corporation  AU  nghu  reserved  IntctSynenu  Cache  and  e-DBMS  are  registered  trademarks  of  In  ter  Systems  Corporation 


Download  a  fully-functional  copy  of  Cache  for  free  at  e-DBMS.com, 
or  call  1-800-753-2571  for  a  free  CD. 


If  you  run  web  applications 
on  a  relational  database,  sooner 
or  later  you  will  run  into  a  wall  of 
speed  and  scalability  limitations. 

What  are  the  first  signs  that 
the  wall  is  getting  close?  Maybe 
your  data  center  starts  buying 
more  expensive  computers.  Or 
maybe  you  are  suddenly  spending 
money  on  “middleware”. 

Before  you  know  it,  the  costs 
related  to  running  your  relational 
database  are  skyrocketing,  while 
your  probability  of  success  is 
plummeting  -  because  relational 
database  technology  was  never 
meant  to  meet  the  performance 


demands  of  today’s  e- applications. 

The  best  way  to  scale  the 
performance  wall  is  with  Cache, 
the  post-relational  database 
proven  to  run  SQL  based 
applications  up  to  20  times 
faster  than  relational  database 
technology,  and  to  scale  up  to 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  users 
without  sacrificing  performance. 

Plus,  Cache  includes  a  rapid 
e-development  environment,  with 
simple-to-use  yet  powerful  object 
technology  that  dramatically 
accelerates  the  creation  and 
adaptation  of  sophisticated  web 
applications. 


Cache  comes  from 
InterSystems,  a  specialist  in 
high-performance  database 
systems  for  over  twenty  years  - 
with  24x365  support,  and  over  3 
million  users  worldwide.  Cache  is 
available  for  Windows,  OpenVMS, 
Linux  and  major  Unix  systems. 
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SEARCH  FOR 
PERFORMANCE 

StaplesLink.com,  the 
business-to-business 
e-commerce  Web  site 
run  by  office-supply  re¬ 
tail  chain  Staples,  faced 
a  hardware  capacity 
problem  after  its  sales 
quadrupled  to  $450 
million  last  year.  Sus¬ 
pecting  an  increase  in 
searches  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  problem, 
the  company  replaced 
the  site’s  search  infra¬ 
structure.  »  56 


STORAGE  COMES 
TOGETHER 

At  the  SAN  Solutions 
2001  conference,  some 
technology  managers 
said  they’re  looking 
for  vendors  to  follow 
through  on  promises 
to  enable  interoperabil¬ 
ity  through  “storage 
virtualization”  —  the 
seamless  use  of  devices 
from  different  storage 
vendors. » 56 


SECURITY 

JOURNAL 

As  19  vendors  and  the 
government  launch  an 
initiative  to  share  secu¬ 
rity  vulnerability  infor¬ 
mation,  Jude  Thaddeus 
ponders  the  benefits  for 
corporate  security  man¬ 
agers  and  wonders  why 
more  user  organizations 
don’t  get  involved. » 58 


EXEC  TECH 

Reviews  editor  Russell 
Kay  offers  a  cautionary 
tale  for  road  warriors 
about  knowing  their 
equipment  and  its 
limitations  before  they 
leave  on  the  next 
business  trip. » 60 


BROADBAND 
FOR  BUSINESS 

Price  and  access  are 
diminishing  as  factors 
in  the  decision  to  use 
broadband,  but  are  the 
new  options  really  ready 
for  the  enterprise?  The 
short  answer  is  that  the 
technologies  and  the 
vendor  infrastructures 
are  still  works  in  prog¬ 
ress,  but  the  potential  of 
broadband  for  scattered 
and  mobile  workforces 
is  enormous.  I  64 


QUICKSTUDY 

The  wacky-sounding 
WikiWikiWeb  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  simple  approach 
to  Web-based  collabora¬ 
tion,  where  a  group  of 
specifically  authorized 
editors  —  which  can  in¬ 
clude  any  site  visitor  — 
can  create,  update,  add 
and  edit  content.  The 
platform  also  enables  on¬ 
line  discussions  in  a  cre¬ 
ative  environment. »  66 


EMERGING 

COMPANIES 

Start-up  Webango  Inc. 
says  its  services  for 
request-for-proposal 
creation  and  bid  analy¬ 
sis  reduce  procurement 
costs  and  can  save  users 
time.  Now  it  must  build 
its  customer  list. » 67 
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THERE  IS  NO  DOUBT  that  unified  messaging  saves  time  on  administration  and  messaging 
says  Bob  Brumm,  a  senior  telecommunications  specialist  at  Teco  Energy. 


AN  END  TO 
MIXED  MESSAGES 


nnuiNM 

Web-based  training  may 
be  cheap  and  simple,  but 
most  IT  professionals 
lack  either  the  self- 
discipline  or  the  learn¬ 
ing  style  necessary  for 
many  technology  train¬ 
ing  needs.  Advanced 
training  and  hands-on 
labs  still  work  best  in  a 
classroom,  say  IT  man¬ 
agers  and  students. » 68 


WHILE  UNIFIED  MESSAGING  (UM)  systems  have  been  hyped 
for  years,  it  finally  looks  as  though  the  technology  is 
showing  enough  maturity  for  widespread  corporate 
deployment.  Companies  are  employing  various 
strategies  to  negotiate  UM’s  biggest  road¬ 
block  —  integration  —  and  now  the  tech¬ 
nology  is  being  implemented  to  increase 
employee  productivity,  cut  IT  costs  and 
streamline  operations. 


TECHNOLOGY 
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Searching  for  Staples 
Just  Got  a  Lot  Faster 

B2B  office-supply  site  StaplesLink.com  updates  search  engine 
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IBM  Integrates  LSI’s 
Technology  Into  Chips 

IBM  will  integrate  LSI  Logic  Corp.’s 
digital  signal  processing  (DSP) 
technology  into  future  IBM  custom 
chip  products,  as  part  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  companies 
announced  last  week.  Under  the 
agreement,  IBM  has  licensed  Milpi¬ 
tas,  Calif.-based  LSI  Logic’s 
ZSP0400  DSP  core  as  well  as  soft¬ 
ware  development  and  design  verifi¬ 
cation  tools  that  it  will  use  in  devel¬ 
oping  future  IBM  application-specif¬ 
ic  integrated  circuit  technology. 

Microsoft  Launches 
Programming  Tool 

Microsoft  Corp.  has  released  a  pro¬ 
gramming  tool,  Visual  Studio  for 
Applications,  that  aims  to  make  it 
easier  to  customize  prebuilt  applica¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  company. 

The  new  tool  plugs  into  Microsoft’s 
.Net  initiative  and  is  slated  to  ship 
along  with  Visual  Studio  .Net  in  the 
second  half  of  this  year. 

Linux  Tool  Used  for 
IBM  Cash  Registers 

New  Linux-based  software,  called 
Liberator,  is  being  offered  for  IBM 
point-of-sale  cash  register  termi¬ 
nals  by  Fujitsu  ICL  Systems  Inc.  in 
Dallas,  which  will  run  existing  in¬ 
dustry-leading  IBM  4690  software 
applications  on  the  computerized 
registers. 

Liberator,  which  will  be  available 
in  March  at  a  cost  of  about  $250 
per  terminal,  adds  graphical  user 
interface  capabilities  and  remote 
program-loading  features. 

MetiLinx  Offers  Net 
Optimization  Product 

MetiLinx  Inc.  in  San  Mateo,  Calif., 
has  released  iSystem  Enterprise, 
an  automated  multitier  network 
system  optimization  application 
that  is  compatible  with  Linux,  Unix 
and  Microsoft’s  Windows  NT  and 
2000.  ISystem  allows  remote  net¬ 
work  administration  and  offers  au¬ 
tomatic  corrections  as  problems 
are  detected.  Those  features  in¬ 
crease  reliability  and  scalability, 
the  company  said. 


BY  LEE  COPELAND 

F  there’s  one  factor  that 
has  the  capacity  to  both 
frustrate  customers  and 
thwart  online  sales,  it’s  a 
poorly  functioning  search 
engine. 

That  problem  confronted 
StaplesLink.com,  the  business- 
to-business  e-commerce  site 
run  by  Framingham,  Mass.- 
based  office-supply  retail 
chain  Staples  Inc.  Because  a 
homegrown  search  engine  was 
too  slow  at  processing  queries, 
searches  were  using  close  to 
60%  of  the  site’s  hardware  ca¬ 
pacity,  said  Garn  Evans,  direc¬ 
tor  of  IS  at  StaplesLink. 

“Search  has  been  a  focus  of  a 
few  projects  within  the  last 
few  years,”  Evans  said.  “In  the 
e-commerce  world,  if  a  search 
is  not  returning  the  correct  re¬ 
sults,  it  makes  a  significant  dif¬ 
ference  in  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion.  And  if  you  don’t  have  the 
search  capability  that  con¬ 
sumers  are  looking  for,  they 
tend  not  to  come  back.” 

StaplesLink  wanted  to  avoid 
that  on  its  online  e-commerce 
sites,  which  generated  $450 
million  in  revenue  last  year,  up 
more  than  400%  from  $94  mil¬ 
lion  in  1999. 

But  paired  with  the  dramatic 
rise  in  sales  was  the  hardware 
utilization  increase  that  meant 
less  power  to  process  orders. 
As  the  site  grew,  the  search  en¬ 
gine  couldn’t  handle  the  higher 
number  of  concurrent  users. 
Searches  were  taking  about  10 
seconds. 

The  Less-Costly  Choice 

To  ease  the  hardware  bur¬ 
den,  Evans  could  have  boosted 
overall  site  capacity  with  site 
server  memory  upgrades  and 
additional  databases,  or  he 
•  could  have  replaced  the  search 
engine.  He  chose  to  do  the  lat¬ 
ter  and  to  off-load  the  search 
functionality  to  its  own  server. 
The  other  choice,  equipping 
the  site  with  new  servers  and 
databases,  would  have  cost  two 
to  three  times  as  much. 

Evans  added  a  new  multi¬ 
threaded  commercial  search 


engine  to  the  business-to-busi- 
ness  site,  and  then  off-loaded 
those  tasks  onto  a  separate 


Storage  Users 
Endorse  Push 
On  Standards 

BY  LUCAS  MEARIAN 

Robert  Holtz,  who  manages  the 
data  center  at  Kohler,  Wis.- 
based  manufacturing  conglom¬ 
erate  Kohler  Co.,  hopes  in¬ 
stalling  a  storage-area  network 
(SAN)  will  let  him  create  tape 
backups  without  disrupting  his 
company’s  normal  course  of 
back-office  operations. 

Martin  Dunlea,  global  IT  di¬ 
rector  at  Tewksbury,  Mass.- 
based  Avid  Technology  Inc., 
wants  to  upgrade  his  SAN  by 
removing  single  points  of  fail¬ 
ure,  adding  clustering  capabili¬ 
ties  and  installing  new  middle¬ 
ware  that  can  control  all  the 
storage  devices  on  the  network. 

“Ultimately,  I  see  it  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  step  on  the  road  to  dis¬ 
aster  recovery,”  said  Dunlea, 
whose  company  makes  video 
and  audio  editing  tools  for  use 


Unix  IBM  server.  He  also  used 
IBM’s  MQSeries  to  synchro¬ 
nize  the  search  requests  be- 


in  the  production  of  movies, 
TV  shows  and  music  videos. 

Holtz  and  Dunlea  may  have 
different  goals,  but  both  said 
the  message  out  of  the  SAN  So¬ 
lutions  2001  conference  in 
Phoenix  earlier  this  month  was 
a  more  positive  one  than  they 
had  heard  in  the  past. 

During  the  event,  officials  of 
multiple  vendors  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  they  have  to  work 
together  to  create  interoper¬ 
ability  standards  for  what  are 
now  disparate  storage  systems. 

One  result  of  a  lack  of  coop¬ 
eration  among  vendors  is  that 
security  is  almost  nonexistent 
in  storage  installations,  said 
Hubert  Yoshida,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Hitachi  Data  Systems 


AT  A  GLANCE 


Virtues  of 
Virtualization 

■  Increased  interoperability  between 
different  types  of  storage  devices  from 
different  vendors 

■  Lower  network  management  costs, 
which  lead  to  greater  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  for  storage  networks 

■  Increased  security  for  stored  data 


tween  the  Web  and  Unix 
servers,  which  allows  searches 
to  run  concurrently,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  Integrating  MQSeries’ 
messaging  capabilities  also  al¬ 
lowed  the  search  engine  to 
connect  with  other  business 
applications. 

The  changes  should  cut 
searches  down  to  5  seconds  or 
less,  Evans  said. 

“The  benefit  was  that  we 
continued  to  stay  ahead  of  our 
capacity  plan,”  said  Evans.  “If 
we  grow  another  400%,  we 
don’t  have  to  add  new  Web 
servers.  Instead,  it  becomes  a 
set  of  building  blocks,  and  I  just 
add  the  piece  that  I  need.” 

Bernie  Malonson,  product 
marketing  manager  at  Covisint 
LLC,  the  massive  automotive 
B2B  exchange  launched  by  the 
Big  Three  automakers  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  said  integrating  a  search 
engine  into  an  online  site  with 
a  large  number  of  items  in  its 
catalog  can  be  tricky. 

“There  is  nothing  worse  than 
typing  in  a  search  and  getting 
extraneous  data  and  having  to 
execute  another  one,”  said 
Malonson.  That’s  because  the 
search  engine  is  linked  to  a 
database,  which  could  contain 
thousands  upon  thousands  of 
unique  items.  I 


Corp.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

As  technology  becomes 
more  complex,  CIOs  care  less 
about  the  guts  of  their  storage 
infrastructure  and  more  about 
the  ease  with  which  it  runs  and 
their  companies’  return  on  in¬ 
vestment,  Yoshida  said.  More 
and  more,  he  added,  those  in¬ 
vestments  are  being  eaten  up 
by  network  management  costs, 
as  opposed  to  the  purchase  of 
raw-data  storage  capacity. 

Holtz  said  his  big  concern  is 
that,  while  different  storage 
vendors  may  make  claims  of 
interoperability,  he’s  not  ready 
to  bet  his  job  on  such  promises. 

“You’d  really  love  for  it  to  be 
any-to-any  [storage]  technolo¬ 
gy,  but  that  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
here  right  now,”  he  said. 

Interoperability  standards 
are  expected  to  support  stor¬ 
age  virtualization  —  the  ability 
for  users  to  pool  together  phys¬ 
ical  storage  on  devices  made 
by  different  vendors. 

“We  believe  virtualization  is 
the  next  technology  block  to 
watch  over  the  next  18  months,” 
said  Steve  Duplessie,  an  analyst 
at  Enterprise  Storage  Group 
Inc.  in  Milford,  Mass.  I 
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TECHNOLOGY 

Bringing  Security 
Issues  Out  of  the  Closet 


If  vendors  can  agree  to  share  security  vulnerability 
information ,  why  can't  corporations  do  the  same? 


WELL,  IT’S  GOOD  TO 
see  that  big  business 
hangs  on  my  every 
word.  A  few  issues 
back,  I  suggested 
that  competing  companies  should  co¬ 
operate  on  sharing  information  relating 
to  IT  security  problems.  After  all,  a 
closed-mouth  response  to  a  security 
breach  simply  gives  the  perpetrators  a 
cloak  of  secrecy  that  they  can  exploit  to 
repeat  the  same  attack  on  your  corpo¬ 
rate  neighbors. 

Well,  it  appears  now  that  19  compa¬ 
nies  —  including  Microsoft 
Corp.,  AT&T  Corp.,  Cisco 
Systems  Inc.,  IBM,  Intel 
Corp.,  KPMG  Internation¬ 
al,  Nortel  Networks  Corp., 

Oracle  Corp.  and  Internet 
Security  Systems  Inc.  — 
have  announced  that 
they’re  joining  with  the 
U.S.  government  to  “share 
sensitive  information  about 
cyberattacks  and  vulnera¬ 
bilities  in  their  software 
and  hardware  products,” 
according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  I  received.  Of  course, 
they’re  all  vendors  —  I  was 
talking  about  user  organi¬ 
zations  forming  an  alliance 
—  but  this  is  a  good  start. 

Even  the  Arlington,  Va.- 
based  Information  Technology  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America  has  joined  the  al¬ 
liance. 

How  did  this  happen?  I  can  see  it  now 
—  Bill  Gates  sitting  around  at  home 
scanning  Computer-world  in  his  copious 
free  time,  when  he  suddenly  comes 
across  my  column.  He  reads  it,  a  light 
dawns,  he  instantly  sees  how  right  I  am, 
he  rings  up  his  team  of  executives  and 
says,  “Make  it  so.”  Cynics  among  you 
might  say  that  this  is  all  in  response  to 
the  directive  to  improve  infrastructure 
protection  that  former  President  Clin¬ 
ton  issued  three  years  ago,  but  hey,  I 
like  a  good  conspiracy  theory  as  much 
as  anyone  else. 

The  alliance  says  it  hopes  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  goals  by  creating  Information 
Sharing  and  Analysis  Centers  (ISAC) 
that  establish  lines  of  communication 


between  government  agencies  and 
these  vendors.  The  program,  called  IT 
ISAC,  is  basically  just  a  private  mailing 
list.  Sure,  there’s  a  bit  more  to  it  than 
that  if  you  want  to  get  into  the  details, 
but  at  heart,  it’s  just  a  closed  group  of 
people  who  can  discuss  their  security 
problems  in  private. 

At  the  moment,  when  hardware  or 
software  vulnerabilities  are  discovered, 
they  tend  to  get  posted  to  public  forums 
on  the  Web  like  the  CERT  Coordi¬ 
nation  Center  or  BugTraq,  and  there’s 
a  long-standing  ethical  debate  about 
when  and  how  these  fo¬ 
rums  should  publish  de¬ 
tails  of  vulnerabilities. 
Should  they  delay  publica¬ 
tion  to  allow  the  vendors 
time  to  respond,  or  should 
they  publish  immediately 
on  the  grounds  that  sys¬ 
tem  administrators  every¬ 
where  have  a  right  to  know? 

That  argument  has  been 
raging  for  years,  at  least 
since  the  Internet  Worm  in 
1988,  which  affected  10%  of 
all  systems  on  the  Internet. 
The  Internet  Worm  was  a 
precursor  of  the  recent 
Melissa  and  “Love  Letter” 
worms  that  brought  the 
young  Internet  to  its  knees 
for  a  few  days  long  before 
most  people  had  even  heard  of  the 
Internet. 

Most  accounts  of  the  incident  men¬ 
tion  the  different  responses  of  institu¬ 
tions.  Some  organizations  immediately 
disconnected  their  local  systems  from 
the  Internet  to  stop  the  problem  from 
recurring;  some  stayed  online  and 
shared  information  on  the  worm  and 
how  to  stop  it.  Each  strategy  worked 
well  for  some  institutions  and  not  so 
well  for  others. 

Now,  I  have  no  idea  which  of  these 
two  camps  are  right.  I’m  not  even  sure 
which  is  better  for  me.  Sure,  publica¬ 
tion  gives  us  a  short-term  risk,  but  in 
the  long  term,  it  probably  makes  us 
more  secure.  The  idea  of  trying  to 
guard  against  risks  by  trying  to  keep 
their  very  existence  secret  —  otherwise 
known  as  “security  through  obscurity” 


—  worries  me.  As  Alcoholics  Anony¬ 
mous  will  tell  you,  the  first  step  toward 
dealing  with  a  problem  is  admitting 
that  you  have  a  problem. 

I  know  which  way  our  antivirus  soft¬ 
ware  vendor,  Tokyo-based  Trend  Micro 
Inc.,  thinks.  In  fact,  the  company  imme¬ 
diately  alerted  us  to  a  vulnerability  we 
had  via  BugTraq.  Trend  Micro  seems  to 
be  taking  the  view  that  publication  is 
unavoidable,  so  it  needs  to  publicize  a 
defense  that  is  equally  as  strong.  That 
gives  me  some  respect  for  the  vendor 
and  makes  me  think  that  it’s  serious 
about  facing  up  to  its  problems. 

A  Matter  of  Culture 

The  IT  ISAC  isn’t  even  that  new.  It’s 
based  on  the  already  existing  financial 
services  (FC)  ISAC.  The  FS  ISAC  gath¬ 
ers  and  disseminates  information  on 
security  threats  and  vulnerabilities  but 
focuses  on  the  financial  services  indus¬ 
try.  In  fact,  it  has  been  operating  for 
more  than  a  year  now  and  guards 
details  of  its  membership  and  services 
quite  jealously,  by  all  accounts.  How¬ 
ever,  the  very  fact  that  the  IT  ISAC  is 
starting  up,  and  with  such  prominent 
names  supporting  it,  is  a  good  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  FS  ISAC  is  at  least  per¬ 
ceived  to  do  a  good  job. 

The  question  is,  would  my  employer 
join  something  like  this?  I’m  quite 
prepared  to  turn  evangelist  again  and 
preach  the  case  for  joining  to  everyone 
who  needs  to  know,  but  I’m  going  to 
face  some  cultural  problems. 

In  fact,  I’m  already  a  member  of  a 
group  similar  to  the  IT  ISAC,  though  it’s 
much  less  formal  and  almost  certainly 
much  less  efficient  at  sharing  informa¬ 
tion  than  the  IT  ISAC.  I’ve  found  that 
while  my  colleagues  tend  to  be  willing 
to  discuss  their  security  problems  face- 
to-face,  there’s  a  marked  unwillingness 
to  put  anything  down  on  paper. 

That’s  the  attitude  I’m  likely  to  face  if 
I  propose  membership  to  the  IT  ISAC: 
While  we’re  reasonably  happy  to  coop¬ 
erate  and  share  information  with  our 
peers,  putting  things  on  paper  or  stor¬ 
ing  records  in  a  database  can  come  back 
to  bite  us  long  after  they  were  written 

—  just  ask  Oliver  North.  No  matter  how 
much  use  you  get  out  of  cooperation, 
the  perceived  risk  is  often  far  greater 
than  is  really  justifiable.  We’ll  see. 

Now,  back  to  more  pressing  issues. 
One  thing  I’ve  moaned  about  at  great 
length  in  this  column  is  the  level  of  sup- 


LINKS: 

vmw.symantec.com:  Symantec 
Corp.’s  Web  site  includes  information 
on  Norton  AntiVirus  software. 

www.itaa.org:  The  Information 
Technology  Association  of  America's 
home  page  carries  a  full  story  on  the 
IT  ISAC  initiative. 

www.cert.org:  The  CERT  Coordina¬ 
tion  Center  disseminates  information 
on  security  threats.  Part  of  Carnegie 
Mellon  University  in  Pittsburgh,  CERT 
was  started  by  the  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency,  which  is 
part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense, 
in  1988  after  the  now-famous  Internet 
Worm  incident. 

www.anti-online.com:  BugTraq  is 
a  security  vulnerability  database  that 
users  can  access  via  this  Web  site  or 
e-mail  newsletters.  The  site  is  run  by 
SecurityFocus.com,  a  commercial 
security  information  services  firm  in 
San  Mateo,  Calif. 

www.fsisac.com:  The  financial 
services  ISAC  Web  site  gathers  and 
disseminates  information  on  security 
threats  and  vulnerabilities  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  services  industry,  but  much  of  the 
information  is  useful  for  any  security 
manager. 


port  we’ve  been  getting  from  our  anti¬ 
virus  vendor,  Cupertino,  Calif.-based 
Symantec  Corp.  for  our  Norton  anti¬ 
virus  software.  I’m  glad  to  say  things 
seem  to  be  changing.  We  let  Symantec 
know  just  how  unhappy  we  were  with 
the  level  of  service  from  their  customer 
support  line  in  Europe,  and  they  as¬ 
signed  us  an  account  manager  to  look 
into  it.  Since  then,  we’ve  had  no  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  service  level  seems  to  be 
improving.  In  fact,  we  put  the  company 
to  a  (perhaps  a  bit  unfair)  test  the  other 
day  —  we  rang  its  support  line  with  a 
rather  confused  report  of  a  new  virus 
and  asked  if  it  was  a  real  problem.  De¬ 
spite  telling  the  support  representative 
the  wrong  name  (we  called  it  the  Dalai 
Lama,  when  it  was  actually  called 
Davinia),  the  representative  identified 
exactly  which  virus  we  meant,  gave  us 
the  information  we  needed  and  cor¬ 
rected  our  naming  tactfully. 

That’s  far  from  being  an  accurate  test 
of  service  level,  of  course,  but  it’s  cer¬ 
tainly  a  start.  It  will  still  take  some  time 
to  rebuild  staff  confidence,  but  if 
Symantec  can  continue  to  give  us  sup¬ 
port  at  that  level,  then  they’ll  have 
pulled  off  quite  a  turnaround.  And 
hopefully,  I’ll  be  able  to  focus  more  of 
my  time  on  new  projects  this  year.  I 


«  This  journal  is  written  by  a  real  security  manager,  whose  name  and  employer  have  been  disguised  for  obvious  reasons.  It's  posted  weekly  at  www.computerworld.com  to  help  you  and  our  security  manager  -  let's  call  him 
Jude  Thaddeus  -  better  solve  security  problems.  Contact  Jude  at  jude.t@lycos.com  or  click  on  Computenworld.com' s  Security  Watch  community  forum  to  participate  in  discussion  topics. 
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TECHNOLOGYHANDS  ON 


ATripof 

Trip-ups 

A  cautionary  tale  about  knowing  your 
equipment.  By  Russell  Kay 


IN  preparing  for  my  re¬ 
cent  trip  to  Las  Vegas  for 
the  International  Con¬ 
sumer  Electronics  Show 
[Technology,  Jan.  22],  I 
planned  to  take  along  a  new 
laptop  that  was  slated  for  re¬ 
view.  My  kit  bag  for  this  trip 
also  included  a  digital  camera. 
Never  did  I  foresee  the  trouble 
and  anxiety  that  would  be  cre¬ 
ated  by  equipment  problems, 
and  I’m  sharing  the  experience 
so  that  you  might  be  able  to 
avoid  the  same  distress. 

First,  a  word  about  the  com¬ 
puter.  Like  many  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  I  review,  this  unit  had  a 
label  on  the  bottom  declaring 
it  an  “engineering  sample  — 
not  to  be  sold.”  Normally,  this 
means  that  the  unit  hasn’t  yet 
gotten  its  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  certifica¬ 
tion  for  radio  frequency  emis¬ 
sions  and  that  some  detail  of 
the  unit  isn’t  final  —  often  the 
color  of  the  case  or  the  texture 
of  the  plastic.  In  other  words, 
this  isn’t  quite  the  final  prod¬ 
uct,  but  it’s  pretty  close.  Since 
the  problems  I  encountered 
are  unlikely  to  happen  to  those 
who  purchase  the  final  unit,  I 
won’t  identify  the  vendor  or 
model  here. 

During  the  week  before  the 
show,  I  gradually  got  the  laptop 
configured  with  all  the  appli¬ 
cations  and  data  I  might  need 
for  sending  back  stories  from 
the  show.  I  had  no  problems 
until,  with  about  12  hours  to  go 
before  my  ride  to  the  airport,  I 
installed  one  last  program,  and 
the  notebook  died.  It  absolute¬ 
ly  refused  to  reboot. 

Oh,  a  couple  of  lights  came 
on,  and  it  made  some  hopeful 
fanlike  noises  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds.  Then,  nothing.  I  reset  the 
unit  several  times,  changed  the 
battery,  pressed  every  key 
combination  I  could  think  of 
that  might  do  something  and 
plugged  and  unplugged  every¬ 
thing.  Still  no  computing,  and 
the  clock  kept  ticking  away. 

So  I  hurriedly  packed  my 
standard-issue  6-lb.  Dell  Lati¬ 
tude.  I  was  rushed,  so  it  was 
hardly  surprising  that  when  I 
arrived  in  Las  Vegas  I  discov¬ 
ered  that  I  had  packed  my  Zip 
drive  but  not  its  cable  and 
floppy  drive.  To  cap  things 
off,  the  Dell’s  PC  Card  mo¬ 
dem  had  also  died.  I  quickly 
found  a  store  where  I  bought 
another  modem,  but  then  I 
decided  that  I  would  just  have 
to  hope  that  I  wouldn’t  need 
the  floppy  or  Zip  drives.  Fi¬ 


nally,  I  was  geared  up  for  writ¬ 
ing  and  filing  my  report.  Or  so 
I  thought. 

Get  the  Picture? 

Remember  the  digital  cam¬ 
era?  The  model  I  was  carrying 
used  SmartMedia  for  record¬ 
ing  its  photos.  I  did  remember 
to  take  along  my  New  Media 
Technology  Corp.  Universal 
Serial  Bus  (USB)  FilmReader 
for  SmartMedia,  and  I  had 
even  remembered  to  test  it  at 
home  to  make  sure  it  worked. 

But  Murphy’s  law  was  still 
operating.  Anticipating  that  I 
would  take  a  lot  of  pictures,  I 


had  a  new  64MB  SmartMedia 
card,  courtesy  of  SanDisk 
Corp.  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  And 
indeed,  that  first  day  at  the 
show,  I  took  almost  50  pictures. 
I  went  back  to  my  hotel  to 
download  them  and  write  up 
the  first  part  of  my  report.  I 
took  the  memory  card  out  of 
the  camera  and  put  it  in  the 
reader.  The  reader  didn’t  see 
any  files;  in  fact,  it  didn’t  even 
recognize  that  there  was  a  card 
there.  I  tried  turning  the  card 
over,  thinking  perhaps  I’d  put  it 
in  backwards.  Still  no  files.  It 
dawned  on  me  that  I  had  origi¬ 
nally  used  the  reader  with  8MB 


and  16MB  cards,  but  I  had 
never  tried  it  with  a  64MB  unit. 

The  next  morning  at  the 
show,  I  sought  out  the  first 
memory  vendor  I  could  find, 
Fremont,  Calif. -based  Lexar 
Media  Inc.,  and  threw  myself 
on  its  mercy,  asking  for 
help.  The  vendor  gave 
me  a  brand-new 
reader  called  Jump- 
shot,  which  was 
also  labeled  an 
“engineering 
sample.”  That 
night,  after 
having  taken 
another  40 


or  so  photos,  I  installed  the 
software  for  the  new  reader.  I 
gingerly  removed  the  Smart¬ 
Media  card  and  placed  it  in 
the  reader.  Nothing.  I  took  the 
card  out  again,  turned  it  over 
—  and  (cue  the  drumroll)  I 
could  finally  see  my  photos. 

Too  Much  USB? 

The  Dell  laptop  has  a  single 
USB  port.  The  mouse  I  had 
brought  along  was  USB.  (Need 
I  say  that  I  hadn’t  remembered 
the  USB-to-PS/2  adapter?)  So 
to  connect  the  card  reader, 
I  had  to  unplug  the  mouse  and 
use  the  laptop’s  built-in  touch 
pad,  which  I  hate.  But  I  had 
the  answer  to  that  —  a  tiny 
Targus  Inc.  four-port  USB  hub 
that’s  great  for  traveling. 

Wrong  answer.  The  mouse 
was  an  optical  device,  used 
an  LED  and  drew  too  much 
current.  The  hub  needed  an 
additional  power  supply  that  I 
didn’t  have.  I  tried  using  the 
power  brick  from  my  cell 
phone  —  it  had  the  right  volt¬ 
age  and  current  but  the  wrong- 
size  plug.  As  I’ve  learned,  it’s 
all  too  possible  to  have  four  or 
five  different  5V  adapters  that 
would  be  interchangeable  ex¬ 
cept  for  their  plugs.  I  really 
wonder  why  there  can’t  be 
more  standardization  here. 

I  unplugged  the  mouse  and 
hub,  plugged  the  card  reader 
directly  in  to  the  laptop  and 
I  was  in  business.  All  of  my 
photos  were  safely  there,  and  I 
downloaded  them  quickly. 
USB  is  a  great,  fast  way  to 
download  big  photo  files  from 
a  camera  or  card  reader. 

For  the  rest  of  the  show,  I 
kept  waiting  for  something 
else  to  go  wrong,  but  evidently 
Murphy  had  taken  the  rest  of 
the  week  off.  The  remainder  of 
the  trip  was  thankfully  un¬ 
eventful.  The  day  after  I  re¬ 
turned  from  Las  Vegas,  how¬ 
ever,  I  was  in  an  auto  accident 
that  totaled  my  car  —  but  that’s 
another  story.  I 
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Corporate  users 
are  finally  being 
persuaded  that 
unified  messaging 
can  cut  costs 
and  streamline 
communications. 
By  Drew  Robb 

Each  morning,  Kelly  Walls  spends  45 
minutes  driving  through  Atlanta  traf¬ 
fic  to  his  job  as  CIO  at  Royal  Specialty 
Underwriting  Inc.  (RSUI),  a  liability, 
casualty  and  special-property  under¬ 
writing  firm.  But  instead  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  commute  dead  time  or,  at  best, 
a  chance  to  make  a  few  business  calls,  Walls  spends 
the  time  zeroing  out  his  e-mail,  fax  and  phone  mes¬ 
sages.  “I  receive  75  to  80  messages  a  day,  so  it’s  good 
to  arrive  with  a  clean  in-box,”  says  Walls.  “I  can  im¬ 
mediately  engage  in  productive  work  rather  than 
playing  catch-up  with  messages.” 

Like  thousands  of  other  companies,  RSUI  uses  a 
unified  messaging  (UM)  system  to  provide  employees 
with  one  source  for  all  business-related  communica¬ 
tions.  While  such  systems  have  been  hyped  for  years, 
it  finally  looks  as  though  the  technology  is  showing 
enough  maturity  for  widespread  deployment.  Com¬ 
panies  are  employing  various  strategies  to  negotiate 
UM’s  biggest  roadblock  —  integration  —  and  now 
the  technology  is  being  implemented  to  increase  pro¬ 
ductivity,  cut  IT  costs  and  streamline  operations. 
Essentially,  UM  provides  a  universal  mailbox  for 


THERE  IS  NO  DOUBT 
that  unified  messaging 
saves  time  on  adminis¬ 
tration  and  messaging, 
says  Bob  Brumm, 
a  senior  telecommuni¬ 
cations  specialist 
at  Teco  Energy. 
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voice,  e-mail  and  fax  communications.  Users  can 
manage,  review  or  respond  to  messages  using  a  PC, 
wired  telephone,  wireless  phone  or  handheld  com¬ 
puter,  regardless  of  the  type  of  device  used  to  create 
the  original  message. 

But  until  recently,  the  corporate  world  hasn’t  been 
scurrying  to  implement  UM.  The  Pelorus  Group,  a 
market  research  firm  in  Raritan,  N.J.,  that  specializes 
in  the  telecommunications  industry,  counted  9,000 
UM  system  sales  in  1999  and  a  total  of  556,000  seats. 

“The  problem  is  getting  unified  messaging  systems 
to  interwork  with  the  rest  of  the  messaging  infra¬ 
structure,”  says  Roger  Walton,  an  associate  analyst  at 
Boston-based  Ovum  Inc. 

In  its  early  days,  an  absence  of  standards  and  the 
explosion  of  proprietary  voice-mail  and  e-mail 
systems  severely  limited  the  deployment  of  UM. 
Nowadays,  however,  Microsoft  Corp.  claims  68  mil¬ 
lion  e-mail  seats  and  Lotus  Development  Corp. 
claims  more  than  75  million.  Avaya  Inc.  in  Basking 
Ridge,  N.J.,  boasts  120  million  installed  voice-mail 
boxes,  and  Brampton,  Ontario-based  Nortel  Net¬ 
works  Corp.  claims  that  its  CallPilot  private  branch 
exchange  (PBX)  system  integrates  with  80%  of  exist¬ 
ing  PBXs.  While  this  may  not  resolve  all  integration 
issues,  it  appears  to  be  less  of  a  problem  now. 

Further  improving  the  interoperability  equation  is 
Voice  Profile  for  Internet  Mail  (VPIM).  VPIM  is  a 
standard  profile  of  SMTP/MIME  that  allows  the 
interchange  of  voice,  fax  and  e-mail  messages  among 
messaging  systems.  This  standard  specifies  how 
messages  are  exchanged  between  mail  servers  —  not 
how  these  servers  interact  with  client  applications  or 
the  way  they  interface  with  the  end  user.  In  effect, 
VPIM  resolves  long-standing  difficulties  in  trans¬ 
porting  messages  between  disparate  voice-mail  sys¬ 
tems  and  enables  inexpensive  transport  via  TCP/IP 
over  the  Web.  What  does  this  mean  to  the  end  user? 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  unified  messaging  saves 
time  on  administration  and  messaging,”  says  Bob 
Brumm,  a  senior  telecommunications  specialist  at 
Teco  Energy  Inc.,  a  Tampa,  Fla.-based  holding  com¬ 
pany  for  a  group  of  energy-related  businesses,  in¬ 
cluding  Tampa  Electric  Co.  and  Peoples  Gas  Systems. 

Teco  has  two  years  of  experience  with  UM.  More 
than  2,550  Teco  employees  use  Nortel’s  CallPilot  as  a 
single  window  into  multiple  messaging  platforms. 
CallPilot  is  basically  a  server-based  voice  mail  sys¬ 
tem  with  added  modules,  depending  on  needs.  Cus¬ 
tomers  can,  for  example,  view  fax/e-mail  messages  via 
e-mail,  scroll  through  voice  messages  on  a  cell  phone 
or  forward  faxes  to  specified  numbers. 

According  to  Dave  Moore,  director  of  advanced 
applications  at  Nortel  Networks,  CallPilot  integrates 
with  any  PBX  from  Nortel,  Lucent  Technologies  Inc., 
Siemens  Corp.  or  Mitel  Corp.  It  also  functions  with 
e-mail  clients  such  as  Microsoft  Exchange,  Outlook, 
Lotus  Notes,  Netscape  Messenger  and  Eudora  Pro. 

Brumm  says  one  Windows  NT  server  can  handle 
20,000  CallPilot  boxes.  He  estimates  the  cost  of 
deployment  for  voice  mail  and  UM  at  around 
$200,000  per  server.  Moore  estimates  $200  to  $1,000 
per  user,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  site  and  the 

range  of  services. 
When  Teco  first 
implemented  UM, 
it  experienced 
some  integration 
problems.  For  one 
thing,  the  company’s 
previous  voice-mail 
system,  from  Lu¬ 
cent  Technolo- 
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Although  research  firm  Ovum  placed  total  UM  revenue  at 
only  $300  million  for  1999,  it  predicts  an  explosion  to  about 
$4  billion  within  five  years,  with  three-quarters  of  all  busi¬ 
nesses  using  UM.  Why?  Simply  put,  UM  shaves  valuable 
minutes  off  time  spent  daily  on  messaging  and  IT  support. 
When  a  company  crunches  the  numbers,  UM  becomes 
difficult  to  resist. 

For  instance,  one  study  by  The  Radicati  Group  Inc.,  a 
consulting  and  market  research  firm  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  found 
that  support  for  UM  averaged  $208  per  user,  compared  with 
$708  per  user  in  companies  administering  separate  e-mail, 
voice-mail  and  fax  systems.  Furthermore,  users  saved  any¬ 
where  from  25  to  38  minutes  per  day  as  a  direct  result  of 
more  efficient  message  handling. 


gies  in  Murray  Hill,  N.J.,  didn’t  integrate  with  its  net¬ 
work  of  Nortel  switching  systems.  Consequently,  Teco 
changed  to  a  Nortel  PBX.  Further,  CallPilot  initially 
couldn’t  interact  with  the  company’s  Novell  Group- 
Wise  e-mail  system,  but  Teco  went  ahead,  having  been 
promised  greater  functionality  on  future  releases. 

Brumm  says  his  Open  Database  Connectivity- 
compliant  UM  system  has  few  integration  issues. 
Users  can  log  on  via  a  desktop  system  or  laptop  to 
read  voice  mail,  e-mail  messages  and  faxes.  Via  cell 
phone,  users  receive  voice  mail  and  are  informed 
about  faxes  or  e-mail. 

Ease  of  installation  is  a  further  sign  of  UM  matu¬ 
rity.  Brumm  reports  that  it  took  one  day  to  install  a 
new  CallPilot  server  and  five  minutes  per  user  to 
load  the  application  on  the  client  side. 

PIGGYBACKING  EXCHANGE 

Avaya  takes  another  approach  to  minimizing  inte¬ 
gration  hassles:  piggybacking  unified  messaging  on 
the  Microsoft  Exchange  platform.  RSUI,  for  example, 
has  170  users  on  Avaya’s  Unified  Messenger  for 
Microsoft  Exchange.  Its  text-to-voice  function  means 
that  e-mail  and  fax  can  be  heard  via  cell  phone. 

“As  underwriters  live  and  die  by  messaging,  the 
system  definitely  saves  users  a  significant  amount  of 
time  each  day,”  says  Walls.  “And  as  far  as  mainte¬ 
nance  goes,  unified  messaging  is  almost  invisible.” 

With  the  arrival  of  Exchange  2000,  Windows- 
based  UM  may  be  in  a  position  to  challenge  the  tra¬ 
ditional  reliability  of  voice-mail  servers.  According 
to  Marty  Parker,  Avaya’s  vice  president  of  strategy, 
the  combination  of  Windows  2000,  Exchange  2000 
and  VPIM  makes  UM  far  more  attractive.  As  UM 
supports  Active  Directory  and  Microsoft  Manage¬ 
ment  Console,  administrators  have  a  single  interface 
for  voice  and  e-mail.  If  an  employee’s  name  changes, 
for  instance,  one  Active  Directory  update  handles 
both  voice  mail  and  e-mail. 

Unlike  the  situation  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Ex¬ 
change  users  now  have  an  easy  task  setting  up  UM.  It 
took  RSUI  several  weeks  for  its  first  UM  installation, 
for  example,  while  two  recent  installations  in  remote 
offices  took  only  one  day.  Walls  also  recommends 
spending  about  30  minutes  per  user  on  system  educa¬ 


tion  to  maximize  return.  The  cost?  RSUI’s  most  re¬ 
cent  installations  came  to  about  $75  per  seat  for  soft¬ 
ware  and  around  $50  to  $70  per  seat  for  implementa¬ 
tion  and  training.  For  larger  enterprises,  add  another 
$100  per  seat  for  additional  servers,  says  Parker. 

HOSTED  MESSAGING 

In  addition  to  server-based  systems,  UM  comes  in 
another  distinct  flavor:  subscription-based  messag¬ 
ing.  Subscription-based  messaging  follows  the  appli¬ 
cation  service  provider  model,  providing  services  via 
a  browser.  But  why  outsource  messaging? 

“It’s  just  too  much  hassle  to  hook  it  all  up  our¬ 
selves,”  says  Charles  Whitener,  national  sales  direc¬ 
tor  at  Albuquerque,  N.M.-based  Primerica  Financial 
Services,  a  subsidiary  of  Citigroup  Inc.  “We  prefer  to 
focus  on  our  core  competencies,  not  IT.” 

Primerica  uses  Orchestrate  2000,  a  UM  system 
from  Orchestrate.com,  a  division  of  Voicecom,  which 
is  a  subsidiary  of  Ptek  Holdings  Inc.  in  Atlanta. 
Whitener  estimates  that  Primerica  has  70,000  users 
onVoicecom’s  Voice-Tel  voice-mail  system,  10%  of 
whom  use  Orchestrate.  Whitener  says  he’s  particu¬ 
larly  pleased  with  how  it  helps  employees  stay  con¬ 
nected  while  on  the  move. 

As  a  sales  manager,  Whitener  uses  UM  to  send 
group  e-mails  and  faxes  and  to  make  conference 
calls.  Like  some  server-based  systems,  Orchestrate 
2000  comes  equipped  with  text-to-speech  capabili¬ 
ties,  allowing  Whitener  to  spend  90  minutes  each 
day  in  the  car  answering  e-mail,  faxes  and  voice  mail. 
All  it  takes  is  a  short  phone  call  to  add  new  users  to 
the  network.  Whitener  estimates  a  total  time  savings 
of  two  hours  per  day. 

Until  now,  most  UM  users  have  fit  the  small 
office/home  office  profile  or  represented  small  units 
within  large  companies.  But  within  a  few  months, 
hosted  UM  will  be  ready  for  large-scale,  corporate 
deployments  due  to  upcoming  releases  such  as  cal¬ 
endar/contact/handheld  synchronization,  Wireless 
Application  Protocol  access  and  mail-client  support. 

“Look  down  the  road  a  year  or  two,  and  unified 
messaging  becomes  a  must-have,”  says  Brumm.  I 


Robb  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Tujunga,  Calif 
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Buildin 

Broadband 

Into  Busi 

Providers  scramble  to  provide  service 
levels  fit  for  enterprise  users.  By  Tony  Baer 


Like  any  company  with  dozens  of  small 
branch  offices,  Norman,  Okla.-based  McSha 
Properties  Inc.  was  limited  to  communication 
by  phone  or  e-mail  via  modem.  When  At¬ 
lanta-based  Cox  Communications  Inc.,  the  lo¬ 
cal  cable  provider,  gained  70%  market  pene¬ 
tration  in  Oklahoma,  the  coast  was  clear  for 
the  developer  and  property  manager  to  finally  get 
broadband  out  to  25  of  its  30  sites. 

The  company’s  experience  is  a  prime  example  of 
how  the  emergence  of  new  broadband  technologies, 
such  as  cable  modem,  Digital  Subscriber  Line  (DSL) 
and  two-way  satellite,  is  finally  making  broadband 
possible  —  and  affordable  —  for  remote  branches 
and  telecommuters.  For  McSha,  the  price  will  be  $89 
per  month  to  service  each  two-  to  three-person  site, 
a  fraction  of  what  T1  or  frame  relay  would  cost,  says 
Andrew  Carlson,  McSha’s  vice  president  and  CIO. 

For  that  price,  many  companies  can  now  afford  to 
have  enterprise  applications  spread  much  farther  out 
into  their  enterprises,  and  telecommuting  may  be¬ 
come  a  more  practical  option  for  more  workers.  For 
McSha,  cheap,  ubiquitous  broadband  means  PCs  lo¬ 
cated  at  small  sites  hundreds  of  miles  from  head¬ 
quarters  could  be  centrally  managed  using  NetMeet- 
ing  and  other  Windows  2000  technologies. 

While  the  price  may  finally  be  right  to  get  broad¬ 
band  out  where  it  couldn’t  go  before,  some  big  ques¬ 
tions  remain:  Has  broadband  technology  stabilized  to 
the  point  of  being  safe  for  business  deployment?  Are 
providers  ready  to  offer  business-class  service  levels? 
And  most  important,  is  it  available  everywhere  that 


businesses  need  it?  The  short  answer  is  that  the  tech¬ 
nologies  and  the  vendor  infrastructure  are  still  works 
in  progress.  Not  only  is  the  infrastructure  incomplete, 
but  in  many  cases,  commercial  enterprises  are  having 
a  hard  time  getting  service  because  many  providers 
are  targeting  residential  customers  first. 

Spotty  but  Expanding  Coverage 

Broadband  options  for  business  have  traditionally 
consisted  of  T1  or  frame-relay  lines,  which  cost  up  to 
$1,500  per  month.  Capacities  ranging  from  256K 
bit/sec.  to  1.5M  bit/sec.',  which  could  be  cost-justified 
only  for  large  offices  with  hundreds  of  people,  cost 
$1,500  per  month  and  up. 

By  contrast,  cable  and  DSL  alternatives  promising 
speeds  from  256K  bit/sec.  to  Ethernet-like  10M 
bit/sec.  are  becoming  available  for  prices  ranging 
from  $50  to  $200  per  month  for  residences  and  busi¬ 
nesses,  based  on  bandwidth  and  whether  the  connec¬ 
tion  is  equally  fast  in  both  directions.  Meanwhile, 
new  two-way  broadband  satellite  access  promises 
uplinks  at  up  to  about  1M  bit/sec.  to  remote  regions. 
Each  broadband  technology  provides  different  access 
methods,  bandwidth  choices  and  security  concerns. 

But  availability  remains  spotty.  Nationally,  suburban 
areas  have  generally  gotten  the  head  start  on  broad¬ 
band  because  construction  costs  are  lower  than  in 
downtown  areas  and  the  potential  market  is  more  lu¬ 
crative  than  in  rural  areas.  The  cable  industry,  which 
hopped  on  the  broadband  bandwagon  first,  is  roughly 
halfway  through  the  job  of  rewiring  its  service  areas, 
according  to  Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 


OKLAHOMA  HOUSING  DEVELOPER  McSha  Proper¬ 
ties  used  cable  lines  to  deliver  broadband  access  to 
most  of  its  branch  offices  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
T1  or  frame-relay  service,  says  CIO  Andrew  Carlson. 
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Coverage  areas  further  complicate  the  picture.  For 
instance,  although  the  cable  industry  is  rapidly  con¬ 
solidating,  service  providers  often  vary  by  town. 
When  New  York-based  investment  firm  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Co.  began  its  first  large-scale  telecommuter 
broadband  program  to  serve  its  central  New  Jersey 
offices,  it  partnered  with  Comcast,  the  area’s  largest 
cable  provider  for  remote  access.  Yet  only  half  of 
Merrill’s  local  telecommuter  base  fell  within  the 
Comcast  service  area. 

Choosing  a  DSL  service  provider  can  be  confusing. 
Local  telecommunications  companies  —  which  own 
the  last-mile  connections  between  long-distance 
lines  and  homes  or  offices  —  are  the  logical  candi¬ 
dates,  but  while  some  have  built  out  their  DSL  capa¬ 
bilities  aggressively,  others  haven’t. 

Then  there’s  the  new  breed  of  so-called  competi¬ 
tive  local  exchange  carrier  DSL  providers,  such  as 
Covad  Communications  Group  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  NorthPoint  Communications  Group  Inc.  in 
San  Francisco  and  Rhythms  NetConnections  Inc.  in 
Englewood,  Colo.,  whose  share  prices  and  financial 
stability  have  gone  south  due  to  the  up-front  costs  of 
building  thousands  of  local  switching  facilities  na¬ 
tionwide.  Last  but  not  least  are  the  established  na¬ 


tional  long-distance  providers,  which  are  still  literal¬ 
ly  piecing  together  national  rollout  strategies. 

With  all  of  these  uncertain  options,  the  risk  of 
making  a  wrong  choice  is  real. 

“You  may  have  to  worry  about  picking  winners,” 
says  Beth  Gage,  a  vice  president  at  TeleChoice  Inc.,  a 
telecommunications  market  research  firm  based  in 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  one-stop  shopping  for 
broadband  isn’t  likely.  “There  is  never  going  to  be 
one  solution  that  goes  everywhere,”  says  Alexander 
Winogradoff,  an  analyst  at  Gartner’s  Dataquest. 

Mason  Rotelli,  CIO  at  cabling  supplier  Communi¬ 
cations  Supply  Corp.  in  Carol  Stream,  Ill.,  agrees. 

The  company  is  using  Sprint  Corp.’s  new  ION  bun¬ 
dled  services  program  to  add  T1  access  to  many  of  its 
28  regional  offices,  but  Rotelli  says  he  views  DSL  as 
promising  for  telecommuters  or  smaller  offices. 

“We  will  look  seriously  at  Sprint  DSL  options  be¬ 
cause  I  would  like  to  roll  them  into  my  corporate 
bill,”  he  says.  “I  think  it  will  be  a  long  cycle,  however, 
before  DSL  is  provided  ubiquitously.” 

What  Businesses  Really  Want 

Businesses  don’t  like  to  share  networks,  and  they 
don’t  want  to  wait  in  line  behind  dozens  of  consumer 
calls  to  get  problems  fixed.  And  in  most  cases,  busi¬ 
nesses  need  service  levels  that  they  can  count  on. 

The  network  must  deliver  specified  levels  of  avail¬ 
ability,  problems  must  be  resolved  within  a  definite 
time  period,  and  bandwidth  must  be  guaranteed.  Re¬ 
quirements  are  usually  higher  when  a  branch  office, 
rather  than  a  telecommuter,  is  involved,  because 
branches  house  more  people. 

In  contrast,  most  of  the  new  broadband  alterna¬ 
tives,  including  cable,  DSL  and  satellite,  are  still  de¬ 
livered  on  a  “best-effort”  basis,  and  not  all  providers 
have  yet  set  up  the  dedicated  teams  for  commercial 
customers  that  business-grade  service  may  demand. 
Furthermore,  there  are  real  technology  limitations. 
For  instance,  the  shared  nature  of  cable  means  band¬ 
width  and  message  delivery  can’t  be  guaranteed. 

Business-grade  systems  are  coming  slowly  but 
surely.  Some  cable  and  DSL  providers  are  adding  spe¬ 
cial  business  service  tiers  that  dedicate  separate  in¬ 
stallation,  service  and  support  teams  for  business 
customers.  In  some  cases,  they  may  add  new  LAN  in¬ 
tegration  or  application  service  provider  services  that 
go  beyond  the  modem,  the  traditional  edge  of  cover¬ 
age.  And  some  technology  innovations,  such  as  the 
emerging  Data  Over  Cable  Services  Interface  Specifi¬ 
cation  for  cable  broadband  service,  will  let  cable 
providers  reserve  bandwidth  for  premium  customers 
and  thus  start  selling  guaranteed  service  levels. 

While  many  of  these  service  bundles  target  small 
to  midsize  businesses  that  lack  their  own  IT  support 
staffs,  larger  enterprises  are  keeping  control  of  man¬ 
aging  their  own  networks  and  supporting  their  own 
users.  For  instance,  Merrill  Lynch  continues  to  man¬ 
age  its  own  networks,  issuing  each  telecommuter  a 
standard  package  of  hardware  and  software.  It  also 
handles  technical  support  calls  during  business 
hours,  redirecting  off-hours  calls  to  the  normal  Com¬ 
cast  residential  support  queues. 

The  degree  to  which  broadband  in  new  locations 
affects  LAN  and  Web  infrastructures  often  depends 
on  whether  there  was  one  in  the  first  place. 

At  Merrill  Lynch,  the  core  infrastructure  was  hard¬ 
ly  affected  because  adding  telecommuters  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  matter  of  accommodating  the  same  users  from 
different  access  points.  Cable  modem  clients  are  con¬ 
nected  to  the  Merrill  Lynch  network  via  a  virtual  pri¬ 
vate  network  (VPN),  bypassing  the  cable  company’s 
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Internet  server.  Security  is  managed  through  use  of 
the  VPN  and  corporate  standards  dictating  hardware 
and  software  configurations  on  Windows  NT  plat¬ 
forms.  Merrill  Lynch  is  also  considering  adding  per¬ 
sonal  firewalls  and  encryption. 

At  McSha  Properties,  the  installation  of  cable 
broadband  service  prompted  a  monumental  upgrade 
of  the  primitive  internal  infrastructure.  “We  ended 
up  doing  a  cable  and  [Windows  2000]  machine  up¬ 
grade  concurrently  because  there  was  such  a  synergy 
between  the  two,”  says  Carlson,  listing  benefits  such 
as  in-the-box  VPN  and  encryption  support  and  the 
ability  to  remotely  manage  client  desktops. 

Similarly,  the  installation  of  high-speed  satellite 
downlinks  prompted  the  Modoc,  Calif.-based  Joint 
Unified  School  District,  which  serves  a  remote  Cali¬ 
fornia  county,  to  expand  its  Novell  LAN  environment 
to  300  desktops. 

And  at  Alamosa,  Colo.-based  El  Telar,  an  e-mail  and 
Internet  service  provider  affiliated  with  the  regional 
economic  development  agency,  the  installation  of 
high-speed  satellite  connections  provided  the  impe¬ 
tus  to  bring  the  hosting  of  its  Web  site  and  e-mail 
server  in-house.  That  created  a  need  for  a  firewall 
and  several  Windows  2000  and  BSD  Unix  servers. 

The  impact  of  broadband  may  depend  on  user  be¬ 
havior.  At  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  which  added 
broadband  DSL  and  cable  modem  access  for  tele¬ 
commuters  to  supplement  650-line  modem  banks,  so 
far,  faculty  and  staff  rather  than  students  have  been 
using  the  broadband  access. 

For  the  most  part,  this  group’s  usage  patterns  have 
remained  bandwidth-friendly,  involving  transaction 
applications  and  research-oriented  document  re¬ 
trieval.  If  more  users  take  advantage  of  broadband  ac¬ 
cess,  the  university  might  have  to  ration  bandwidth, 
says  Fred  Siff,  the  university’s  CIO.  Before  the  school 
shut  off  Napster  access  last  spring,  the  music  service 
hogged  half  of  the  bandwidth  on  the  modems. 

“We  already  have  an  OC-12  ring  around  campus, 
and  we  don’t  expect  to  expand  that  anytime  soon,” 
Siff  says. 

Shakeouts 

With  the  cable,  DSL  and  satellite  industries  just 
starting  to  get  serious  about  business  services, 
ramp-up  problems  have  perhaps  been  inevitable.  At 
El  Telar,  it  took  several  months  to  diagnose  a  faulty 
router  in  its  satellite  transceiver  and  then  get  the  re¬ 
placement  properly  configured.  Modoc  had  to  tweak 
its  Novell  proxy  server. 

As  one  of  Cox  Business  Services’  earliest  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  Oklahoma  City  area,  McSha  initially 
encountered  problems  finding  knowledgeable  sup¬ 
port  staff,  recalls  Carlson.  Additionally,  just  after  Cox 
acquired  a  rival  system  in  the  area,  there  were  inter¬ 
mittent  router  problems. 

In  some  cases,  the  hurdles  may  be  application- 
oriented.  Bob  Evans  Farms  Inc.  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  is 
upgrading  its  450  restaurants  to  faster,  IP-based 
asymmetric  satellite  links  to  integrate  inventory 
management.  To  do  this,  the  company  needs  to  re¬ 
configure  its  Lotus  Notes  replication  features,  which 
would  otherwise  tend  to  clutter  the  transmissions 
with  lots  of  background  low-level  communications. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  cable,  DSL  and  satellite 
broadband  are  undergoing  the  shakedowns  that  are 
typical  of  any  emerging  technology. 

“Cox  hasn’t  been  100%  [available],”  says  Carlson. 
“But  you  have  to  ask  yourself,  Is  your  phone  really 
100%?”  I 


Baer  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  New  York. 
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DEFINITION 

WikiWikiWeb  is  a  collaborative, 
Web-based  environment 
where  a  group  of  specifically 
authorized  editors  —  which 
can  include  any  site  visitor  — 
can  create,  update,  add  and 
edit  content.  The  platform 
also  enables  online  discus¬ 
sions  in  a  creative  environ¬ 
ment.  Wiki  wiki  is  Hawaiian 
for  “quick.” 
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Sand  Box 


This  is  the  sand.  You  can  play  here.  Try  some  editing.  (Hot  this  line!) 
Foo 


YES!  Anarchy  Rules! 

Trying  this  for  the  first  time  *  it's  pretty  cool!  I 


Wiki  Wiki  Bang  Bang  ! 


Another  test  of  the  Wiki  Wiki  SandBox.  Since  IAmANovice,  I  hope  I  am  following  the  T  extFormattingRules  correctly. 
My  most-used  pages  so  far.  ■■■BnUflHBHMBHHHHBHBB&BBHBSRMBHHMi 

Here  is  the  test  text  I  added  to  the 
WikiWikiSandbox  using  local  hyperlinks,  italics 
and  list  formatting.  Pretty  cool! 
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THE  WIKI  WIKI  SAND  BOX  lets  you  explore  this  collaborative  platform, 
on  which  users  can  change  or  add  to  the  site  via  a  browser  interface. 


BY  JOY-LYN  BLAKE 

eb  site  devel¬ 
opment  can  be 
an  intimidating 
process  to  non¬ 
programmers.  And  collabora¬ 
tion  with  others  can  also  be 
daunting,  requiring  expensive 
server-based  applications.  But 
it  doesn’t  have  to  be  that  way.  A 
technology  with  the  strange- 
sounding  name  WikiWikiWeb 
(or  just  WikiWeb)  simplifies 
both  processes. 

Created  in  1994  by  Ward 
Cunningham,  WikiWeb  was 
loosely  derived  from  Hyper¬ 
Card  principles  and  is  written 
in  a  language  called  HyperPerl. 
The  guiding  principle  behind 
the  original  Web  site  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.-based  WikiWeb  Inc. 
( www.wikiweb.com )  is  that 
anyone  can  change  or  add  to 
anything  on  a  Wiki  site  at  any 
time  via  an  ordinary  browser 
interface,  making  it  an  ideal 
collaborative  environment. 

Wiki  provides  an  easy  way 
to  navigate  files  in  a  database. 
The  technology  is  a  stable  plat¬ 
form  that  allows  for  adaptation 
or  cloning  to  suit  individual 
requirements.  Wiki  sites  have 
been  created  using  several  de¬ 
velopment  tools  and  languages. 
The  www.Kehei.com  WikiWeb 
is  Perl-based;  a  clone  written 
by  Patrick  Mueller  was  created 
in  Rexx;  and  there  are  also  Wiki 
engines  in  Python,  Java, 
Smalltalk,  Active  Server  Pages, 
Ruby,  PHP  and  Visual  Basic. 
Many  clones  have  been  creat¬ 
ed  to  support  corporate  or  de¬ 
partmental  intranets. 


The  main  benefit  of  using 
Wiki  is  that  it’s  not  necessary 
for  all  changes  to  be  submitted 
to  a  single  intranet  manager  or 
webmaster.  Those  who  use  the 
site  can  keep  it  up-to-date  on 
the  fly.  One  implementation  in¬ 
volves  a  customer  support  site 
for  IBM’s  Component  Broker 
product.  Because  pages  are 
generated  dynamically,  the 
most  current  version  of  the  file 
is  always  being  served  and 
links  are  automatically  updat¬ 
ed.  Dynamic  page-loading  in¬ 
creases  server  load,  but  the 


Apache  Web  server  with  the 
mod_perl  programming  mod¬ 
ule  can  simultaneously  support 
up  to  several  hundred  users. 

The  original  Wiki  site  stores 
all  pages  together  in  one  file 
using  the  Unix  dbm  hashed- 
access  method.  The  Wiki 
translator  accesses  the  data¬ 
base  as  it  formats  each  hyper¬ 
link,  which  —  according  to  the 
dbm  documentation  —  can  be 
done  in  two  disk  reads  or  few¬ 
er.  The  flexibility  of  this  tech¬ 
nology  lets  it  sit  on  top  of  other 
databases  such  as  Oracle,  Ac¬ 
cess,  Mini  SQL  and  Revision 
Control  System. 

Wiki’s  formatting  procedures 


aren’t  WYSIWYG,  nor  are  they 
particularly  intuitive.  But  the 
editing  and  creation  com¬ 
mands  are  easy  enough  to  mas¬ 
ter  with  minimal  study,  and 
they’re  brief  enough  to  keep 
open  in  a  second  browser  win¬ 
dow  for  quick  reference. 

The  basic  text-formatting 
rules  are  simple: 

■  Don’t  indent  paragraphs. 

■  Words  wrap  and  fill  spaces  as 
needed. 

■  Use  blank  lines  as  separators. 

■  Four  or  more  hyphens  at  the 
beginning  of  a  line  make  a  hor¬ 
izontal  rule. 

You’d  never  guess  some 
commands:  Use  doubled  sin¬ 


gle  quotes  (")  for  emphasis 
(usually  italics),  tripled  single 
quotes  ("')  for  strong  empha¬ 
sis  (usually  bold)  and  six  sin¬ 
gle  quotes  (""")  to  separate 
names  that  would  otherwise 
appear  to  Wiki  as  page  names 
but  aren’t.  For  example,  Quick- 
Study,  the  name  of  this  tutor¬ 
ial,  would  be  input  as 
Quick"""Study  to  avoid  being 
coded  as  a  hyperlink. 

Linking  Made  Easy 

Creating  hyperlinks  to  local 
pages  is  as  simple  as  joining 
capitalized  words  together;  if 
there  were  a  page  on  the  topic, 
its  name  would  appear  as  Join- 
CapitalizedWords.  Since  page 
names  are  the  hyperlinks  be¬ 
tween  documents,  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  assign  names  that  clear¬ 
ly  indicate  a  page’s  content. 

Creating  new  pages  is  sim¬ 
ple.  Following  the  Wiki  nam¬ 
ing  convention  (using  joined 
capitalized  words  as  page 
names),  include  a  link  to  your 
new  page  in  any  other  page. 
When  you  save  the  page,  a  link 
will  be  generated  that  ends  in  a 
question  mark.  Clicking  on  the 
question  mark  opens  the  link’s 
edit  window.  Type  or  paste  in 
text,  save,  and  you’re  done. 

I  was  able  to  easily  add  my 
own  test  file  (see  the  screen 
image  at  left)  to  the  Wiki  Wiki 
Sand  Box,  which  is  an  area  of 
the  site  where  users  are  free  to 
experiment. 

In  the  piece  I  added,  there 
are  two  hyperlinks  to  local 
pages:  WikiWikiSandBox  and 
TextFormattingRules.  The  word 
test  was  italicized  by  using  the 
emphasis  rule,  while  WikiWiki- 
SandBox  uses  both  the  strong 
emphasis  rule  and  the  local 
hyperlink  rule.  The  most- 
used-pages  links  were  created 
with  the  list  rules.  For  these,  I 
had  to  use  the  Alt  key  plus  0- 
0-9  in  place  of  the  Tab  key, 
which  didn’t  work  in  the  edit 
window. 

The  original  Wiki  markup 
language  doesn’t  incorporate 
an  HTML  subset,  although 
some  clones  have  included 
one.  The  logic  behind  its  omis¬ 
sion  is  that  using  raw  HTML 
would  mean  losing  too  much 


control  over  the  content  pre¬ 
sentation.  Since  HTML  hard¬ 
wires  the  syntax  and  features,  a 
single  small  error  can  break  an 
entire  page;  also,  full  HTML  al¬ 
lows  users  to  exploit  browser 
security  holes. 

Because  pages  are  automati¬ 
cally  indexed  by  their  assigned 
category  (a  term  used  inter¬ 
changeably  with  “topic”  in  the 
Wiki  world),  site  maintenance 
is  considerably  reduced. 

As  a  former  intranet  manag¬ 
er,  I  would  have  loved  to  have 
been  able  to  delegate  site  up¬ 
dates  through  such  an  easy-to- 
use  tool.  Anyone  responsible 
for  maintaining  a  Web  site  or 
who  has  manually  updated 
hard-coded  links  in  flat  HTML 
pages  would  appreciate  Wiki.  I 


Blake  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Dover,  N.H. 

WW  Sites 

m  LilyPond,  a  music  software 
site,  is  using  Wiki  for  its  online 
documentation. 
http://appel.lilypond.org/wiki/ 
index.php?LilyPond 

a  For  Tel  enthusiasts,  there's  The 
Tcl’ers  Wiki.  This  is  a  collabora- 
tively  edited  area  on  the  Web 
dedicated  to  the  Tel  programming 
language  and  its  extensions. 
http://mini.net/cgi-bin/wikit/ 

The  JOS  Project  is  a  collabo¬ 
rative  undertaking  by  an  interna¬ 
tional  group  of  Java  programmers 
and  enthusiasts  that’s  aimed  at  the 
creation  of  a  free  and  open  Java- 
based  operating  system  (JOS). 
This  site's  goal  is  to  support  the 
creation  of  membership  lists,  hold 
brainstorming  sessions  and  pro¬ 
vide  requirement  documents,  de¬ 
tailed  specifications,  sample  code 
and  other  documents  essential  to 
the  JOS  Project. 

www.metamech.com/wiki/view/ 

Main/AboutWiki 

Also  check  out  the  WikiWeb 
hosting  site  ( www.wikiweb.com ) 
to  see  the  variety  of  Wiki  sites  be¬ 
ing  used  on  the  Web.  from  Java 
information  ( www.wikiweb.com/ 
-The Java  Wiki)  to  vegetarian 
recipes(  www. wikiweb.com/ 

-  VegetarianRecipes). 


■  Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Please  send  your  ideas  to  quickstudy@computerworld.com. 
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Start-up  Speeds 
Procurement  Process 


Webango’s  services  automate 

creation  of  RFPs  and  bid  management 


BY  AMY  HELEN  JOHNSON 

Eastman  chemical 
Co.,  a  Kingsport, 
Tenn.-based  manu¬ 
facturer  of  chemi¬ 
cals,  fibers  and  plas¬ 
tics,  has  aggressive  goals  for 
procurement  of  indirect  goods 
and  services  (those  not  used  in 
the  production  supply  chain): 
It  wants  to  cut  costs  by  $30  mil¬ 
lion  worldwide  and  make  the 
process  faster  and  easier. 

Debbie  Davis-Waltermire, 
director  of  worldwide  indirect 
materials  and  services  at  East¬ 
man,  says  she  can  achieve 
those  goals  using  the  Webango 
Network,  a  procurement  sys¬ 
tem  hosted  by  Webango  Inc.  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

The  service’s  Web-based 
tools  include  forms  for  creat¬ 
ing  requests  for  proposals 
(RFP),  a  system  for  routing  bid 
requests  to  suppliers  and 
analysis  tools  for  reviewing  the 
bids.  Vendors  reply  to  requests 
on  the  Webango  Network,  so 
bids  are  presented  in  a  consis¬ 
tent  format. 

According  to  Davis-Walter¬ 
mire,  Eastman  Chemical  has 
completed  two  contracts  using 
Webango  in  the  three  months 
since  it  adopted  the  service, 
and  it  expects  that  90%  of  its 
North  American  contracts  for 
indirect  goods  will  come 
through  the  Webango  Network 
by  year’s  end.  Using  Webango, 
Eastman  can  complete  the  pro¬ 
curement  process  in  half  the 
time  it  used  to  take,  she  says. 

Casting  a  Wider  Net 

By  automating  the  request- 
for-information  and  RFP  pro¬ 
cesses,  Webango  has  allowed 
Eastman  Chemical  to  broaden 
the  number  of  suppliers  it  asks 
to  bid  on  contracts,  says  Davis- 
Waltermire.  The  company’s 
previous  method  of  handling 
bids  involved  shuffling  paper 
bids  and  typing  contract  par¬ 
ticulars  into  spreadsheets  for 
analysis.  That  greatly  limited 
the  number  of  bids  Eastman 
wanted  to  deal  with,  she  says. 


Now,  she  adds,  storing  speci¬ 
fications  and  bids  electronical¬ 
ly  from  start  to  finish  reduces 
paper  handling  and  eases  the 
process  of  ranking  bids.  “We¬ 
bango  enables  us  to  assimilate 
a  lot  of  information  from  more 
people  than  we  could  do  in  the 


past.  And  far  more  quickly 
than  we  could  in  the  past,” 
Davis-Waltermire  says. 

Pierre  Mitchell,  an  analyst  at 
Boston-based  AMR  Research 
Inc.,  says  Eastman  isn’t  alone 
in  evaluating  suppliers  and 
their  bids  by  spreadsheet.  Even 
companies  that  are  savvy 
about  sourcing  and  understand 
their  business  processes  end 
up  resorting  to  typing  bid  in¬ 
formation  into  spreadsheets  to 


CEO  RAMI  GORALY  says  Webango  has  a  two-year  road  map  for 
adding  new  features  to  the  Webango  Network. 

500%  per  year  projected 


figure  out  the  best  offer. 

Every  company  hunts  for 
suppliers,  but  not  all  compa¬ 
nies  will  get  maximum  benefit 
out  of  Webango,  says  Mitchell. 
The  best  candidates  are  large, 
decentralized  organizations 
with  heavy  indirect  and  direct 
procurement  needs. 


Webango  Inc. 

Location:  3508  Bassett  St„ 

Santa  Clara,  Calif.  95054 

Telephone:  (408)  562-9925 

Web:  www.webango.com 

The  technology:  Automated 
RFP-creation  and  bid-manage¬ 
ment  system 

Why  it’s  worth  watching:  Its 

service  speeds  the  procurement 
process,  saving  time  and  cutting 
costs. 

Company  officers: 

•  Rami  Goraly,  CEO  and 
co-founder 

•  Eytan  Ben-Meir,  chief  technology 
officer  and  co-founder 

•  Eva  Mineva,  vice  president  of 
marketing  and  co-founder 

Milestones: 

•  1998:  Company  founded 

•  June  2000:  First-round  venture 
funding 

•  Sept.  2000:  Webango  network 
debuts 

Employees:  86;  growth  rate  of 


Burn  money: 

$22  million  from 
Battery  Ventures, 
Concord  Ventures 
and  Redwood  Ven¬ 
ture  Partners 


Services/pricing: 

Webango  Network: 
$250,000  per  year 


Customers:  Eastman  Chemical, 
Cisco  Systems  Inc.,  e-Cement.com 

Partners:  Anklesaria  Group  Inc., 
Emergent  Information  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.,  Exodus  Communications 
Inc.,  BEA  Systems  Inc. 

Red  flags  for  IT: 

•  Webango  may  face  competition 
from  established  e-commerce  ex¬ 
changes  and  supply-chain  tool 
vendors. 

•  The  service  doesn’t  help  identify 
suppliers,  and  its  ability  to  manage 
contracts  is  limited. 

•  The  service's  cost  makes  it  best 
suited  to  large,  decentralized  orga¬ 
nizations  that  spend  high  amounts 
on  procurement. 


Gaps  Remain 

Webango  has  places  to  im¬ 
prove,  Mitchell  says.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  he  says,  it  doesn’t  assist 
with  the  identification  of  po¬ 
tential  suppliers,  its  analysis 
tools  could  be  extended  and  it 
does  little  to  help  with  con¬ 
tract  management  once  a  bid  is 
selected.  Moreover,  its  cus¬ 
tomer  list  is  small. 

It  could  also  go  further  with 
contract  management  and  fill  a 
large  hole  left  by  operational 
systems,  like  financial  and  en¬ 
terprise  resource  planning  ap¬ 
plications,  that  support  only 
basic  terms  and  conditions  of 
payment.  And  it  could  offer  the 
ability  to  analyze  existing 
spending  by  partnering  with 
an  established  analytics  ven¬ 
dor,  such  as  ShareMax  Inc.  in 
Parsippany,  N.J.,  says  Mitchell. 

Davis-Waltermire  says  she 
too  would  like  to  see  Webango 
add  a  contract  management 
tool.  She  says  she  also  would 
like  to  see  supplier-perfor¬ 
mance  histories  that  describe 
other  customers’  experiences 
in  areas  like  quality  of  goods 
and  on-time  delivery. 
Rami  Goraly,  Weban¬ 
go’s  CEO,  says  such  a 
benchmarking  tool 
will  be  available  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year. 
The  addition  of  that  fea¬ 
ture  is  among  the  goals  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  two-year  product 
road  map  that’s  aimed  at  filling 
some  holes. 

The  company  also  plans  to 
address  the  fact  that  the  We¬ 
bango  Network  won’t  integrate 
with  customers’  back-end  sys¬ 
tems.  Webango  plans  to  part¬ 
ner  with  a  business-to-busi- 
ness  enterprise  application  in¬ 
tegration  vendor  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  hooks  between  the  We¬ 
bango  Network  and  back-end 
systems  from  vendors  such  as 
London-based  Invensys  PLC, 
SAP  AG  and  Pleasanton,  Calif.- 
based  Peoplesoft  Inc.  That 
functionality  will  come  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  says 
Goraly.  > 
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Johnson  is  a  Computerworld 
contributing  writer  in  Seattle. 


the  buzz 

STATE  OF 
THE  MARKET 

Niche  Service 
Matches  a  Need 

Webango’s  offerings  are  part  of  the 
larger  strategic  sourcing  market,  which 
encompasses  products  and  services 
designed  to  optimize  the  selection  and 
management  of  suppliers  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  chain  and  general  operations,  says 
Pierre  Mitchell,  an  analyst  at  AMR  Re¬ 
search. 

According  to  Mitchell,  Webango  has 
found  a  niche  with  great  value  to  users: 
streamlining  the  creation  of  RFPs  and 
the  analysis  of  bids.  Negotiated  con¬ 
tracts  that  require  RFPs  account  for 
half  of  all  procurements,  Mitchell  says. 
Corporations  can  potentially  benefit  by 
saving  on  internal  procurement  costs, 
having  better  relationships  with  suppli¬ 
ers  and  paying  lower  prices  for  goods 
and  services,  he  says. 

Many  of  the  larger  online-exchange 
and  supply-chain  infrastructure  ven¬ 
dors  don’t  have  such  products,  says 
Mitchell,  but  he  notes  that  major  ven¬ 
dors  like  Dallas-based  i2  Technologies 
Inc.  are  likely  to  start  adding  such 
front-end  services  soon. 

Webango  may  also  face  competi¬ 
tion  from  e-commerce  exchanges  that 
want  to  extend  their  services.  Finally, 
some  supply-chain  analytics  compa¬ 
nies,  such  as  Palo  Alto,  Calif.-based 
SeeCommerce,  are  potential  rivals, 
Mitchell  says.  But  for  now,  Webango’s 
strongest  competition  will  come  from 
other  start-ups,  including  the  following: 


MindFlow 
Technologies  Inc. 

Plano,  Texas 
www.mindflow.com 

MindFlow’s  ProcureMind  e-procure- 
ment  service  provides  the  up-front 
process  and  methodologies  for  suppli¬ 
er  selection  but  isn’t  strong  in  bid 
analysis  and  contract  management. 

Healy  Hudson  AG 

Munich,  Germany 
www.healyhudson.com 

This  vendor  offers  a  similar  range  of 
services  in  Europe  and  is  beginning  to 
offer  its  services  in  the  U.S. 

ShareMax  Inc. 

Parsippany,  N.J. 
www.sharemax.com 

ShareMax’s  Sourcing  Management 
System  suite  also  has  request-for- 
quotes  workflow  features,  but  recent 
layoffs  might  be  an  indicator  that  the 
company  is  having  financial  problems, 
says  Mitchell. 

-  Amy  Helen  Johnson 
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TECHNOLOGYTRAINING 
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ilie  Hi  i  I  i  nos 

Of  Distanc# 
Learning 

Web-based  training  may  be  cheap  and  simple,  but 
most  IT  pros  lack  either  the  self-discipline  or  the 
learning  style  that  makes  it  effective  tor  many  tech¬ 
nology  training  needs.  By  Michelle  Bates  Deakin 


Late  last  year, 
crime-scene  tape 
was  strung  across  14 
cubicles  at  Sprint 
Corp.’s  offices  in 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  It  wasn’t  the 
aftermath  of  evildoing.  It  was 
the  start  of  virtual  training  for 
Windows  2000  Professional. 

“Do  not  disturb”  signs  and 
candy  bars  were  strewn  about, 
and  the  smell  of  popcorn  filled 


In  distance 
learning,  you’re 
not  really 
running  the 
actual  software. 

You’re  just 
clicking  through 
screens. 


JAMES  WELCH, 
NETWORK  CONSULTANT. 
TEXAS  MOTOR  SPEEDWAY 


the  air.  The  props  had  one  aim: 
to  give  employees  the  sense 
that  they  were  in  a  classroom 
together,  rather  than  sitting 
alone  in  a  cube,  staring  at  a 
computer  screen. 

From  3  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  twice  a 
week  for  three  weeks,  the 
Sprint  crew  tuned  in  to  a  Web 
site  for  a  live,  instructor-led 
distance-learning  class.  Tech¬ 
nical  engineer  Rick  Toomey 
describes  the  instructor  as  a 
“top-40  disc  jockey,”  who  em¬ 
ployed  sound  effects,  humor 
and  music  to  keep  students 
tuned  in.  “He  was  clearly  try¬ 
ing  to  offset  our  tendency  to 
wander,”  Toomey  says. 

Toomey,  a  former  middle 
school  teacher,  says  he  vastly 
prefers  classroom  learning; 
however,  he  acknowledges  that 
the  virtual  classroom  was  a 
“good  compromise”  to  reduce 
the  expense  of  a  classrom  set¬ 
ting.  The  biggest  deficiency  of 
online  training,  he  says,  was 
the  potential  for  interruptions 
by  e-mail  pop-ups. 

“A  PC  is,  by  definition,  a 
multitasking  instrument,”  says 
Toomey.  “You  have  a  tendency 
to  do  more  than  one  thing 
■  when  you’re  sitting  in  front  of 
it.  It  takes  a  certain  kind  of  dis¬ 
cipline.” 

Whether  they  have  that  kind 
of  discipline  or  not,  increasing 
numbers  of  IT  workers  are 
finding  themselves  face-to- 
screen  with  online  instructors, 
as  electronic-training  is  start¬ 
ing  to  cut  into  traditional  class¬ 
room  time. 


Like  other  IT  professionals 
who  have  tinkered  with  dis¬ 
tance  learning,  Toomey  has 
learned  its  limits.  Distance 
learning  may  be  well  suited  to 
some  entry-level  technologies, 
but  more  advanced  training 
and  hands-on  labs  still  work 
best  in  a  classroom,  according 
to  IT  managers  and  students. 

Sometimes,  that’s  because 
simulations  work  better  on 
dedicated  PCs.  And  some¬ 
times,  it’s  just  more  engaging 
to  be  in  a  room  full  of  people 
taught  by  a  live  person  who 
can  answer  questions  immedi¬ 
ately  and  respond  to  nonverbal 
cues  such  as  a  sea  of  puzzled 
faces. 

Measuring  Results 

Despite  the  deficiencies  that 
Toomey  describes,  many  con¬ 
sider  the  type  of  highly  struc¬ 
tured,  live  training  that  his 
team  underwent  to  be  the  best 
kind  of  distance  education. 
Other  options  include  live 
Web  lectures  and  go-at-your- 
own-pace  tutorials.  However, 
self-paced  tutorials  often  leave 
employees  to  their  own  de¬ 
vices,  and,  without  significant 
oversight,  it  can  be  very  hard 
to  measure  results. 

Kimberly  Ivey,  education 
manager  at  Irving,  Texas-based 
Buchanan  Associates,  helped 
establish  the  online  continuing 
education  division  at  the  sys¬ 
tems  integration  company.  But 
even  with  the  division,  called 
Buchanan  Associates  Univer¬ 
sity  (BAU),  the  500-employee 


company  hasn’t  replaced  in¬ 
structor-led  training.  “There 
are  people  who  learn  better  in 
an  instructor-led  environment,” 
says  Ivey.  “BAU  works  best  for 
people  who  are  independent 
and  self-motivated.” 

James  Welch  is  one  such 
dedicated  BAU  student.  Welch 
is  a  network  consultant  who 
reports  for  work  each  day  at 
the  Texas  Motor  Speedway  in 
Fort  Worth,  where  he  oversees 
the  racetrack’s  100-PC  net¬ 
work.  Welch  logs  on  to  BAU 
through  Buchanan’s  intranet  to 
take  classes  toward  his  Novell 
certification.  Personal  commit¬ 
ments,  including  the  recent 
birth  of  his  son,  have  made 
classroom  training  inconve¬ 
nient  for  him,  so  Welch  now 
logs  on  during  his  lunch  hour 
or  after  work. 

“I  prefer  the  quality  of  class¬ 
room  sessions,”  says  Welch. 
“The  interaction  helps  you 
soak  the  material  in  a  little  bet¬ 
ter,  a  little  faster.” 

Welch  says  he  also  misses 
the  computer  simulations  that 
classrooms  allow.  “In  distance 
learning,  you’re  not  really  run¬ 
ning  the  actual  software,”  he 
says.  “You’re  just  clicking 
through  screens.” 

David  B.  Lovins,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  IT  director  at  The 
Warren  Group,  a  Boston-based 
publishing  and  information- 
services  company,  made  a  brief 
foray  into  distance  learning. 
He  says  he’s  not  rushing  back. 

“I  don’t  think  the  tools  are 
there  right  now,”  Lovins  says. 
After  perusing  several  courses, 
he  observed  that  many  of  the 
beginner  and  advanced  cours¬ 
es  were  adequate,  but  the  so- 
called  advanced  courses  were 
really  intermediate.  “I  don’t 
think  the  interaction  is  there 
yet  for  people  to  be  full- 
fledged  programmers  when 
they’re  finished,”  he  says. 

Lovins  tried  an  a  la  carte  ap¬ 
proach  when  his  company  sub¬ 
scribed  to  an  online  university 
that  granted  employees  unlim¬ 
ited  access  to  online  courses. 
The  company’s  investment  was 
minimal  —  it  got  the  package 
as  a  premium  when  it  bought 
new  PCs.  Nevertheless,  no  one 
on  his  five-person  IT  staff 
completed  a  course. 

“The  staff  didn’t  feel  they 
had  the  time,  so  none  of  them 
took  the  initiative  to  do  it,” 
Lovins  says.  In  the  future,  he 
adds,  he’ll  build  much  more 
management  time  into  the  on¬ 
line  learning  process. 
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“You  have  to  structure  it,” 
Lovins  says,  advocating  that 
managers  set  aside  specific 
blocks  of  time  during  the  work¬ 
day  for  staff  to  devote  to  dis¬ 
tance  learning.  Ideally,  that 
time  should  be  spent  in  a  desig¬ 
nated  area,  away  from  the 
phone  calls  and  e-mail  that  in¬ 
undate  workers  in  their  cubes.  I 


Deakin  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Arlington,  Mass. 


G0IN6  THE 
DISTANCE 

The  following  can  help  make 
distance  learning  more  effective: 

Go  for  glitz.  Bells,  whis¬ 
tles,  music  and  silliness  keep 
students’  attention  from  wan¬ 
dering. 

Go  “live.”  If  there's  a  choice 
between  instructor-led,  live 
training  and  prerecorded  ses¬ 
sions,  pick  the  live  version.  It's 
more  engaging  and  immediate. 

Make  sure  it’s  inter¬ 
active.  There  should  be  a 
forum  for  questioning  the  in¬ 
structor  and  chatting  with  other 
students,  and  there  should  be 
frequent  quizzes  and  simula¬ 
tions.  Avoid  packages  that  are 
merely  a  book  on  a  screen. 

Get  follow-up  materi¬ 
als.  Be  sure  reference  materi¬ 
als  are  included,  and  make  sure 
there's  a  way  for  students  to 
have  their  questions  answered 
after  the  course  is  over. 

Customize  it.  Some  ven¬ 
dors  allow  companies  to  inte¬ 
grate  education  packages  into 
company  intranets.  That  makes 
it  easier  for  employees  to  log 
on,  and  it’s  easier  to  present 
classes  as  a  company  perk. 

Schedule  it.  Only  the  most 
self-motivated  employees  will 
take  courses  on  their  own  time, 
at  their  own  initiative.  Schedule 
a  time  during  the  workday  for 
online  education.  Treat  training 
as  a  meeting,  and  don't  allow 
interruptions. 

Do  not  disturb.  Instruct 
staff  to  turn  off  e-mail  and 
pagers  while  class  is  in  ses¬ 
sion.  That  may  require  arrang¬ 
ing  for  coverage.  Hang  a  “Do 
not  disturb"  sign  on  students’ 
work  areas,  or  set  up  a  desig¬ 
nated  area  in  the  office  for  dis¬ 
tance  learning. 

-  Michelle  Bates  Deakin 
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CONSULTANTS,  SYS/DB 

ADMIN,  ERP  &  CLIENT/SERVER 
MGRS(CA  &  NATIONWIDE) 

•COBOL,  CICS,  JCL,  DB2. 
VS  AM,  IMS,  DB/DC 

•  Unix,  C,  C++ 

•  VB,  Visual  C++,  PowerBuilder 

•  Oracle  (Dev  &  DBA's) 

•  Lotus  Notes  (Dev  &  Admin) 

•  Network  Protocols,  (TCP/IP, 
ISDN,  FrameRelay) 

•  Java/HTML/CGI,  CORBA, 
PERL,  ASP,  Javascript,  COM/ 
DCOM 

•  AS400,  RPG400,  TELON, 
Expediter.  MS  SQL,  Server 

•  Peoplesoft,  SAP.  ABAP.  BASIS, 
BAAN.  SIEBEL,  VANTIVE 

•ATG  DYNAMO.  WEBLOGIC, 
VIGNETTE 

•IT  Proj  Mymt  &  Implem, 
F  commerce  &  Team  Mgmt 

Birlasoft.  Inc.  2035  Lincoln 

Hgwy,  Edison  NJ  08817:  Fax 

resume  (732)  287-5559. 


P  rog  rammer/ Analyst, Des 
Moines,  Iowa  -  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Computer  Science, 
Min.  3  yr.  experience  in  analysis, 
design,  implementation  of  large 
database  system  for  ERP/ 
Finance  application  using  Oracle, 
Sybase.  Pro'C,  SQL  Forms, 
Report  Writer,  data  warehouse 
tools,  planning,  organizing  and 
supervising  group  of  program¬ 
mers  and  manage  project.  40 
hrs  per  week,  $65K  per  year. 
Must  provide  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  permanently  in 
US.  Send  resume  to:  Iowa 
Workforce  Center,  215  Watson 
Powell  Jr.  Way,  Des  Moines,  IA 
50309.  Please  refer  to  job 
order  IA1101162.  Employer 
paid  advertisement. 
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sionals  that  you  won’t  find  anywhere  else. 

Join  us  for  this  stimulating,  free  30-minute 
seminar  and  learn  the  secrets  of  locating  great 
candidates  on  the  web.  Register  today  at 
www.itwortd.com/itwebcast/masters_airs 
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Advertising  Supplement 

At  the  very  base  of  web-enabled  computing,  the  Internet  and  all  the 
functionalities  of  e-business  is  the  network  on  which  it  all  resides.  That's 
,  why  finding  the  best  talent  possible  in  networking  is  critical  to  the  continuous 
I  evolution  of  research,  the  new  economy  and  the  way  we  transfer  voice,  data, 
knowledge  and  information. 


Fermilab 
Batavia,  IL 

The  IT  professional  who  is  intrigued  by  science 
and  discovery  can  find  a  niche  with  an  organiza¬ 
tion  such  as  Fermilab.  The  government 
sub-contractor,  run  by  the  University  Research 
Association  through  the  Department  of  Energy, 
studies  and  researches  the  fundamentals  of 
matter  and  energy.  “Our  primary  research  con¬ 
cerns  colliding  particles  with  the  highest  energy 
particle  accelerator  in  the  world,”  explains  Beth 
Verbeck,  Fermilab  employment  manager.  “The 
results  of  the  collisions  are  recorded  as 
events,  and  it’s  our  task  to  transform  event 
data  into  physics  results  using  massive 
computing  systems.” 

Verbeck  stresses  that  Fermilab  is  a  nonprofit 
organization,  devoted  strictly  to  research.  “It’s 
very  fascinating  work,  and  rather  than  working 
to  a  bottomline  profit  goal,  our  goal  is  making 
our  dollars  work  to  support  research,”  she 
says.  “The  work  itself  is  very  challenging 
because  you  are  supporting  scientists, 
who  are  finding  answers  to  earth-shattering 
questions. 

“Here  your  customers  are  approximately 
2,500  scientists  around  the  world,  as  well  as 
other  labs  with  whom  we  collaborate,"  Verbeck 
says.  “This  really  gives  our  work  an  international 
flavor,  and,  therefore,  the  computing  has  an 
international  aspect.  We  are  churning  out 
scientific  findings,  not  profits.  You  are  able 
to  do  what  you  love  to  do  when  it  comes 
to  computing.” 

Fermilab  has  a  variety  of  positions  open. 

“In  an  academic  research  environment, 
we’re  looking  for  technical  skills  first  and 
foremost,  followed  by  problem-solving  ability 
and  a  desire  to  learn,"  she  adds.  Specifically, 
Verbeck  needs  IT  professionals  with  skills  in 
Oracle,  database  administration,  networking 
administration,  LINUX  programming,  Internet 
security  development  and  architecture,  C/C++ 
programming  and  desktop  support.  “We  look 
on  resumes  for  examples  of  your  having  proven 
you  are  a  learner,  that  you’ve  adapted  to  new 
IT  environments  and  that  you  have  the  ability 
to  work  in  small  teams,  taking  on  a  large  part 
of  the  responsibility." 


Genuity 

Cambridge,  MA 

If  you’re  looking  to  work  at  the  premier  back¬ 
bone  of  the  Internet  industry,  Genuity  claims  the 
role.  The  company  provides  its  Internet  network¬ 
ing  solutions  to  such  Internet  monuments  as 
Yahoo,  Earthlink  and  AOL.  Most  recently  the 
company  inked  deals  for  its  new  Black  Rocket 
network  services  platform  with  New  York  Life, 
BankFirst  and  BBA  Aviation. 

Black  Rocket  is  a  turnkey  networking  solution  that 
can  be  assembled  in  1 0  days  for  customers.  “It’s 
a  whole  new  way  of  looking  at  the  needs  of  large 
businesses  throughout  the  world  with  regard  to 
their  e-business  presence,”  explains  Carolyn 
Churcher,  director  of  employment.  “We  provide 
internet  access,  data  transport,  managed  web 
hosting  and  security  in  a  single  product.” 

When  considering  Genuity,  it’s  important  to  know 
the  company's  rich  history  in  leading-edge  tech¬ 
nology.  Founded  in  the  1940s  as  BBN,  the 
company  conducted  electronics  research  and 
development  focused  on  acoustics.  By  the  late 
1960s,  the  company  was  heavily  involved  with 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
federal  government  in  developing  the  first 
Internet  -  ARPANet.  “We  were  the  first  Tier  1 
Internet  backbone  company  in  the  world,”  says 
Churcher.  GTE  purchased  BBN  in  1997  and 
became  known  as  GTE  Internetworking.  When 
GTE  and  Bell  Atlantic  formed  Verizon,  the  new 
company  was  required  to  split  off  this  piece  of 
the  business,  creating  Genuity  in  June  2000. 

“We  have  1 ,000  positions  to  fill  in  2001 ,” 
Churcher  says.  “The  positions  include  everything 
from  entry-level  technical  customer  support  to  sys¬ 
tems  administrators,  network  engineers  and  soft¬ 
ware  engineers.  The  majority  of  the  positions  are 
in  the  Northeast,  but  we  do  have  openings  on  the 
West  Coast  and  at  data  centers  located  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  We  also  are  expanding  our 
global  presence  and  are  recruiting  in  Europe. 

“Primarily  we  look  for  well-rounded  individuals  with 
a  combination  of  leadership  and  business  skills, 
as  well  as  technical  skills  with  UNIX,  NT,  software 
and  network  engineering  and  development.” 

Churcher  says  that  while  the  tremendous  growth 
potential  is  an  obvious  plus  for  working  at 
Genuity,  so  too  is  cutting-edge  technology  and 
training.  “We’re  not  a  newcomer,”  Churcher 
adds.  “We  have  a  history  with  the  Internet,  and 
we  intend  to  remain  at  the  top  of  this  business. 
That’s  exciting.  We  also  offer  an  excellent  quality 
of  life/work  balance.” 

Sprint 

Overland  Park,  KS 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Sprint  network  pro¬ 
vided  long  distance  service.  Today  the  network 
has  expanded  and  morphed  into  something 


entirely  new  -  a  system  that  can  integrate  voice 
and  data  for  landline  service,  wireless  service 
and  in  tandem  with  other  delivery  partners. 

“This  is  a  whole  new  way  of  approaching  the 
market  so  it  demands  an  entirely  new  infrastruc¬ 
ture,”  says  Ric  Walter,  Sprint’s  assistant  vice 
president  for  human  resources.  “So  in  addition 
to  the  service  delivery  systems,  we  have  new 
billing  systems,  programming,  management 
systems  for  running  networks  and  an 
ever-increasing  need  to  deploy  multiple  ways 
for  people  to  access  networks.” 

Walter  says  the  company  continues  to  explore 
ways  to  expand  the  Internet  backbone.  “Right 
now  we  are  #2  in  the  industry  and  we  want 
to  be  #1 ,”  he  says.  “There’s  a  lot  of  energy 
behind  that  effort.”  To  power  progress,  Sprint 
announced  ION,  its  Integrated  On  Demand  net¬ 
working  capability,  in  June  1998  and  continues 
to  roll  it  out  in  2001 . 

Sprint  hires  approximately  3,000  IT  profession¬ 
als  every  year,  both  experienced  and  new  college 
graduates.  "The  positions  range  from  technicians 
through  scientists,”  Walter  says.  “We  look  for 
all  the  right  buzz  words  in  terms  of  current 
languages  and  leading-edge  applications,  as 
well  as  a  clear  understanding  of  networking 
and  experience  related  to  communications.  We 
keep  in  mind  that  the  term  communications  is 
a  blur  of  many  technologies,  and  to  us  that 
means  anytime,  anyplace  communication 
between  people,  people  to  machine,  and 
machine  to  machine.” 

Walter  says  the  company  also  hires  for  core 
competencies  to  assure  that  individuals  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  with  the  company.  “Among  the  top 
competencies  is  the  ability  for  a  person  to  work 
well  with  others  and  to  treat  others  appropriately 
and  with  respect,”  he  says.  “We  need  people 
with  strong  communication  skills,  interpersonal 
skills  and  leadership  skills."  Openings  are  avail¬ 
able  at  Sprint’s  major  centers  -  Reston,  Dallas, 
Atlanta  and  San  Francisco  -  as  well  as  at  its 
major  switch  sites  located  across  the  country. 

“We  have  a  reputation  for  quality  and  for 
leading-edge  challenges,"  Walter  adds. 

“Emphasis  is  placed  on  your  development  and 
training.  We  want  to  provide  you  with  what  you 
need  for  your  career  -  from  diverse  challenges 
to  the  way  to  meet  them.” 


For  more  job  opportunities  with  Networking/LINUX  firms,  turn 
to  the  pages  of  ITcareers. 

•  If  you'd  like  to  take  part  in  an  upcoming  ITcareers  feature, 
contact  Janis  Crowley,  650.312.0607  or 
janis_crowley@itcoreers.net. 
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Field  Marketing  Manager 

Using  knowledge  of  telecommunications  industry,  manage  field 
marketing  activities  for  full  product  portfolio  consisting  of  Optical 
Networking,  Deep  Fiber,  &  Intelligent  Broadband  networking  products 
for  the  northern  East  coast  territory.  Create  mktg.  programs  &  provide 
support  to  regional  field  sales  directors  &  area  Vice  President.  Serve 
as  liaison  between  corporate  mktg.  &  sales  force.  Provide  sales 
material,  arrange  for  field  events  targeting  customers,  &  make  technical 
presentations  regarding  comparative  speed,  robustness,  &  cost- 
effectiveness  of  Optical  Networking,  Deep  Fiber,  &  Intelligent  Broad¬ 
band  networking  products.  Evaluate  customer  needs  (understanding 
the  market  &  providing  today's  technology  marketing  support) 
&  provide  feedback  on  those  needs  to  Product  Marketing  Group. 
Research  new  market  opportunities  for  Broadband  Solutions,  DWDM, 
&  Access.  Create  advertising  programs  &  campaigns  to  increase 
company  awareness  in  the.  marketplace  &  to  launch  new  technology 
solutions,  such  as  optical  networks  &  DWDM.  Deliver  the  corporate 
message  to  the  field  in  existing  &  new  markets.  B.S.  in  Business,  Mktg., 
Engrg.,  English  or  Languages,  plus  2  years  experience  in  position 
offered  or  as  Mktg.  Communications  Manager-Telecommunications 
required.  Extensive  travel  (60%  of  time)  also  required.  40  hrs/wk,  8  am 
-  5pm.  $77,000/yr.  Qualified  applicants  report/submit  resume  to: 
Thomas  Dembosky,  Mngr.,  Indiana  Job  Center,  350  North  Fourth 
Street,  Indiana,  PA  1 5701 .  Refer  to  Job  Order  WEB  1 47952. 


Full-time  Software  Engineer.  Analyze,  design,  develop  and  maintain 
real-time  and  batch-oriented  applications  in  a  complex  software/hardware 
environment,  consisting  of  a  UNIX/Unisys  2200  platform  using  USAS 
and  TIP  file  systems,  RDMS  1 100  and  Fortran,  MASM/Assembler,  SQL 
and  C/C++  programming  languages.  Develop,  direct  and  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  new  and  currently  used  programs.  Conduct  detailed 
analysis  of  all  defined  system  specifications  for  changed  in  system 
requirements,  customer  requirements  or  equipment  configurations  and 
develop  all  levels  of  logic  flow  charts.  Develop  and  prepare  complex 
computer  programs  by  coding  new  or  modified  programs  or  resing 
existing  code  through  the  use  of  program  development  software  alter¬ 
natives.  Participate  in  system  testing  and  analyze/correct  software  prob¬ 
lems  using  dump  analysis  and  debugging  tools.  Update  existing  soft¬ 
ware  to  take  advantage  of  new  hardware/software  technologies. 
Develop  and  maintain  real-time  transactions  and  subroutines  and/or 
batch  programs  and  ECL  and  assist  in  performing  system  software  gen¬ 
erations.  Must  have  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Computer  Science,  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems,  Mathematics  or  a  related  field.  Foreign  degree  equiva¬ 
lent  accepted.  Must  have  3  years  of  experience  in  job  offered  or  position 
with  same  duties.  Salary:  $63,720.00.  Send  resume  to  Carol  Vanner  at 
SITA  INC,  3100  Cumberland  Blvd.,  Suite  200,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30339. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Analyze,  dsgn.,  dvlp.,  test  & 
code  commercial  apps.  Utilize 
knowledge  of  all  stages  of  system 
dvlpmt.  life  cycle  &  business 
processes  to  research,  dsgn.  & 
dvlp.  computer  software  systems. 
Dvlp.  designs  based  on  specifi¬ 
cations.  Analyze,  evaluate  & 
modify  existing  or  proposed 
software  systems.  Analyze 
software  rqrmts.  to  determine 
feasibility  of  design  w/in  time  & 
cost  constraints.  Formulate 
&  dsgn.  software  system  using 
scientific  analysis  &  mathematical 
models  to  predict  &  measure 
outcome  of  consequences  & 
dsgn.  Dvlp  &  direct  software 
system  testing  procedures, 
programming  &  documentation. 
Coordinate  w/  users  to  ensure 
an  efficient  &  timely  delivery. 
M.S.  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Engrg.,  Bus. 
(MIS),  Physics  or  Math  rqd.  (B.S. 
in  one  of  the  above-enumerated 
fields  plus  5  yrs.  of  progressively 
responsible  exp.  as  a  Software 
Engr.,  Analyst  Programmer, 
Systems  Analyst  or  Software 
Consultant  will  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  M.S.).  Must  have  working 
knowledge  of  Oracle  Apps.  ERP; 
Oracle,  Dvlpr.  2000  software; 
Forms  &  Reports  GUI;  SQL, 
SQL'Plus  or  PL/SQL  tools.  High 
mobility  preferred.  40  hrs/wk,  8 
a.m.  -  5  p.m,,  $62, 285/year. 
Qualified  applicants  report/ 
submit  resume  to:  Sue  Notarni- 
cola,  Supervisor,  Fayette  County 
Team  PA  CareerLink,  32  Iowa 
Street,  Uniontown,  PA  15401. 
Refer  to  Job  Order  No. 
WEB147981. 


Software/Knowledge  Engineer 

Build  custom  knowledge  based 
software  applicants  on  propri¬ 
etary  ART  "Enterprise  develop¬ 
ment  tool  using  Artificial  Intelli¬ 
gence  Technology.  Interview 
subject  matter  experts,  develop 
domain  specific  knowledge  and 
knowledge  representation, 
design  architecture  of  knowl¬ 
edge-based  systems,  implement 
a  deliverable  system,  and  devel¬ 
op  inference  rules  for  coopera¬ 
tive  knowledge,  policy  and 
automation  of  logic-intensive 
process.  Must  have  at  least  an 
MS  degree  in  CS  and  2  yrs.  of 
exp.  in  above  position  or  2  yrs. 
exp.  as  Knowledge  Engineer  or 
related  w/ability  to  use:  LISP, 
Artificial  Intelligence,  UNIX  Rule 
Based  Programming,  Case 
base  reasoning.  Knowledge 
engineering. 

40.0  hr  wk  9:00  AM  -  5:00  PM 

Applicants  send  resume  to: 

Mr  William  Richer 
Senior  Vice  President 
Mindbox,  Inc. 

1080  Holcomb  Bndge  Road, 
Bldg.  100,  *300 
Rosewell,  GA  30076 


Programmer/Analyst 

Plan,  develop,  test  &  document 
MS  Windows  application  utilizing 
C++,  Visual  C++  &  ORACLE  & 
financial  &  client/server  applica¬ 
tions  in  Java  and  Web  environ¬ 
ment.  Responsible  for  evaluating 
customer  requests  for  new  & 
modified  software  programs. 
Consult  w/customers  to  identify 
current  operating  procedures  & 
clarify  programs  objectives  & 
formulate  &  develop  programs, 
using  structured  analysis  & 
design.  Must  have  B.S.  in  CS  or 
related  &  2  yrs.  exp.  in  above 
position  or  2  yrs.  exp.  in  related 
field  w/ability  to  use  Java,  C++, 
VC++,  ORACLE,  financial  client 
server  applicants  in  INFORMIX, 
Web  environment,  SQL,  4GL. 
Must  have  exp.  in  planning, 
developing,  testing  &  documenting 
MS  Windows  applications. 

40.0  hr/wk.  9:00  -  6:00 
Positions  Available:  Multiple 

Applicants  send  resume  to: 

Mr.  Naum  Brodsky 
President 
A-Soft,  Inc 

3620  Dekalb  Technology  Park¬ 
way.  Suite  2000 
Atlanta,  GA  30340 


Fiber  Optic  Communications 
Engineers,  Members  Technical 
Staff  (multiple  openings)  wanted 
by  Advanced  Communication 
and  Network  Systems  Co.  in 
Shelton,  CT.  Will  be  responsible 
for  specification,  design  and 
certification  of  VLSI  devices  for 
next  generation  Optical  Telecom¬ 
munication  and  datacom  prod¬ 
ucts.  Responsibilities  include 
analyzing  devices  through 
computer  simulation;  specifying 
and  defining  systems  and  ASICs 
used  in  optical  networks  utilizing 
DWDM  methodologies;  testing 
and  analysis  of  functionality  of 
chips  and  devices  developed; 
and  design  of  digital  and 
analog/microwave  circuit  boards 
to  test  such  ASIC  devices. 
Requires  Masters  degree  in 
Electrical  or  Electronic  Engineer¬ 
ing. 

Send  resume  to:  Ms.  Pat  V. 
Agudow.  Vice  President,  H  R.. 
TranSwitch  Corporation,  3 
Enterprise  Drive,  Shelton,  CT 
06484 


Call  your 

ITcareers  Sales  Representative 
or  Janis  Crowley. 
1-800-762-2977 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
provide  full  life  cycle  develop¬ 
ment  utilizing  PeopleTools, 
PeopleCode,  SQR  and  SQL  to 
analyze,  modify,  upgrade,  test 
and  implement  packaged  and 
customized  financial  applications 
using  PeopleSoft  Financials, 
HR,  PeopleTools;  design  func¬ 
tional  specifications  for  People- 
Soft  interfaces,  customization, 
reports  and  data  conversion; 
build  and  test  interfaces, 
customizations  and  reports 
using  PeopleTools,  SQR,  UNIX 
and  Oracle.  Require:  Master's 
(or  equivalent)  in  Computer 
Science/Information  Systems/ 
Business  Administration  and 
three  years  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  any  accounting 
experience  providing  skills  in 
described  duties.  (Bachelor's,  or 
equivalent,  with  five  years 
experience  may  be  substituted 
for  Masters  and  three  years 
experience.)  Salary:  $65,000  per 
year,  8:30  am  to  5:30  pm,  M-F. 
Apply  with  resume  to:  President, 
Sarvani,  Inc.,  2024  Powers 
Ferry  Road,  Suite  204,  Atlanta, 
GA  30339. 


SAP  Specialist-Sales  and  Distri¬ 
bution.  Will  provide  support  to 
the  sales  and  distribution  in  SAP 
SD  module  design,  configuration, 
testing,  implementation,  trou¬ 
bleshooting,  system/process 
enhancements  and  analysis  of 
customer  projects,  project 
coordination  and  personal  training. 
In  addition,  will  utilize  knowledge 
of  the  capabilities,  limitations, 
flexibility  and  interfaces  of  SAP, 
detailed  knowledge  of  SAP 
ABAP  development  tool  and  will 
be  the  primary  interface  with 
ABAP  programmers  in  the  design 
and  development  of  all  Sales 
and  Distribution  related  program¬ 
ming  efforts.  Requires  MS  in 
Computer  Science,  Engineering 
or  equivalent  field  with  two  years 
of  experience  in  SAP  Sales  and 
Distribution.  Please  send  resume 
to  Ms.  Melissa  Seymour,  HR 
Dept.,  United  States  Surgical 
Corporation,  1 50  Glover  Avenue, 
Norwalk,  CT  06850. 


Director,  Applicants  and  Support 

Manage  &  supervise  Validation 
&  Technical  Support  Engineers 
in  the  devel  of  engineering  soft¬ 
ware  using  Computational  Fluid 
Dynamics  (CFD).  Plan  &  imple¬ 
ment  validation  of  new  features 
&  capabilities  of  software.  Manage 
tech  support  for  customers, 
distributors,  field  engineers  & 
consultants,  incl  internal  product 
review  &  quality  review  meet¬ 
ings.  Use  automotive  engineering 
aerodynamics  &  design  exp  to 
provide  tech  support  for  product. 
Eval  tech  suitability  of  company 
product  to  new  industrial  appli¬ 
cations.  Plan  &  implement 
pro-active  demos  of  new  market 
applications  for  strategic  markets. 
Coordinate  training  courses. 
Manage  all  tech  aspects  of 
marketing.  Must  have  PhD  in  ME 
and  2  yrs  CFD  project  mgmt  exp. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  CGD, 
CAD,  CAE  tech,  UNIX  Worksta¬ 
tions  &  CFD  software  pkgs,  such 
as  Star-CD  &  Fluent.  40  hrs/wk, 
9-5,  Salary  $92,500/yr.  Send  2 
resumes  to:  Case  #19991230, 
PO  Box  8969,  Boston.  MA 
02114. 


SENIOR  PROGRAMMER/ 
ANALYST  (Columbia,  SC)  to 
perform  system  analysis  and 
design,  develop,  program, 
intergrate  and  support  computer 
software  for  argicultural  bank 
loan  applications  usingObject 
Oriented  Analysis  $  Design, 
Multi-Tiered  Architecture.  Data 
Modeling,  Visual  Basic,  SQL, 
Stored  Procedures,  MTS  and 
SQL  Server  7  on  Windows 
98/NT.  Require:  Baccalaureate 
degree  (or  foreign  equivalent)  in 
any  discipline  with  at  least  18 
semester  hours  or  30  quarter 
hours  (or  foreign  equivalent)  of 
academic  credit  in  Computer 
Science,  or  a  closely  related 
field,  with  3  years  of  experience 
in  the  position  offered  or 
as  a  Programmer/Analyst. 
Experience  must  include  3  years 
using  VB6  and  OOA&D.  Salary: 
$52,000  per  year,  8:00  am  to 
5:00  pm,  M-F.  Send  resume  to: 
Recruiter,  AgFirst  Farm  Credit 
Bank.  P.O.  Box  1499,  Columbia, 
SC  29202.  Attn:  Job  CM. 


Systems  Analyst, Trading  Systems- 
Investment  Management  firm 
seeks  System  Analyst  with 
experience  in  graphics/GUI 
programming  and  Unix  Systems 
Administration  to  provide 
software  and  hardware  support 
for  computer  system  utilized  by 
trading  room.  Duties  include 
development,  enhancement, 
maintenance  &  support  of 
tradinq  room  customized 
software  &  developing  software 
interfaces  linking  the  trade  desk 
with  research  &  accounting 
groups.  Required:Master’s  in 
Computer  Science;  6  months 
experience  or  6  months  as 
Programmer  Analyst.  Salary 
according  to  experience.  Send 
resume  to  RTC,  600  Route25A, 
East  Setauket,  NY  1 1 733,  ATTN: 
HFHC4 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
provide  on  site  consulting  to 
perform  object  oriented  design 
for  client/server  and  internet  in¬ 
dustrial  software  applications  us¬ 
ing  C/C++,  JavaScript,  VBScript, 
HTML.  CICS,  Oracle  and 
COBOL;  development  of  web 
applications  using  XML,  and 
XSL  technologies.  Require: 
M.S.  in  Engineering/Computer 
Science  and  two  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  job  offered  or  any 
experience  providing  skills  in 
described  duties.  40%  travel 
required  to  client  sites  within  the 
United  States.  Salary:  $65,000 
per  year,  8  am  to  5  pm,  M-F. 
Apply  with  resume  to:  President, 
ObjectNet  Technologies,  Inc., 
1117  Perimeter  Center  West, 
Suite  N402,  Atlanta,  GA  30338. 


FINANCIAL  SOFTWARE 
ANALYST  -  Univision  Communi¬ 
cation  is  looking  for  a  Financial 
Software  Analyst  for  its  Manhattan 
office  to  analyze  financial  software 
to  support  the  Sales,  Research, 
Marketing  &  Accounting  Depts. 
Req'd:  Bachelor's  Deg.  in  Comp. 
Sci.,  Business,  Finance  or  a 
related  discipline  &  two  yrs.  exp. 
in  a  database  analysis  or  financial 
analysis  occupation.  Must  have 
exp.  w/financial  or  acctg.  software 
&  automated  analysis  of  financial 
data  including  Net  Perceptions, 
Net  Genesis,  Double  Click  & 
Great  Plain  Accounting  Software 
in  a  SQL  database  with  a  UNIX 
platform.  Send  resume  to: 
Univision  Communication,  605 
Third  Ave.,  12th  Floor,  New  York, 
NY  10158,  Att:  Ms.  Cheung. 


Full  time  Project  Manager 
responsible  for  the  development 
of  new  software  and  enhance¬ 
ments.  Command  of  Crystal 
Reports  and  software  packages 
including  Word,  Excel, 
PcAnywhere,  Front  Page,  Visio, 
and  various  graphic  packages. 
Attend  trade  shows  and  exposi¬ 
tions  to  promote  software  and 
services:  Must  have  ten  years  of 
experience  in  the  position  or 
position  with  same  duties. 
Salary  $64,655/yr.  Send 
resumes  to:  Bryan  Amaral  at 
ImageWare  Technologies,  Inc. 
3340  Peachtree  Rd.,  Ste.  1800 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30325. 


♦ 


Telecommunication  co  seeks 
Software  Engineer.  Dsgn,  dvlp  & 
implmt  telecomm.  Software  for 
access  rt/work  hardware,  interface, 
wireless  local  loops  products,  IP 
switch  using  C,  C++  &  Java. 
Must  have  Master  deg  in  Elect. 
Engg  or  Comp  Sci  or  equiv 
(Bach  Deg  +  5  yrs  exp)  Please 
send  resume  to  HR  Dept,  UT 
Starcom,  Inc,  33  Wood  Ave,  S. 
I selin,  NJ  08830. 


Programmer  Analysts  wanted  by 
IT  consulting  and  services 
company  based  in  Pembroke, 
MA.  Must  have  a  Bachelor’s 
degree,  or  equivalent,  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  or  in  a  related  field 
and  one  year  experience  in 
software  development.  Respond 
to  Xsys  Associates.  Inc.,  31 
Schoosett  Street,  Building  4C, 
Pembroke,  MA  02359.  (781) 
826-7826. 


NETWORK  PLANNING 
ANALYST  III:  Researches, 
designs  and  develops 
secure  wide  area  networks 
for  servers  utilizing  multiple 
software  platforms,  including 
Windows  NT.  B.S.  in 
Computer  Science  with 
minimum  6  months  experi¬ 
ence  in  job  offered.  40 
hrs/week,  $50, 000/year. 
Send  resume  to:  Agency  for 
Workforce  Innovation,  Bureau 
of  Workforce  Program 
Support,  P.O.  Box  10869, 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32302. 
Re:  Job  Order  No.  FL- 
2145592. 


System  Integration  firm  seeks 
System  Engr  for  PLC  &  Micro¬ 
processor  Systems  dsgn, 
Networking,  Clients  Interface 
prgmg  using  C++,  VB,  Java, 
Auto  CAD.  Must  have  Master 
deg  in  comp  sci,  applied 
operations  research  or  related 
fields  w/at  least  2  yrs  exp.  Please 
send  resume  to  HR  Dept, 
Faraday  Electric  Corp,  101  Sterling 
Mine  Rd,  Sloasburg,  NY  10974. 
Fax  resume  to:  914-753-5283. 


Software  Engineer.  8a-5p.  40 
hrs/wk.  Dsgn,  dvlp,  test  &  implmt 
s/ware  applies  &  h/ware  interface 
using  OS/400,  RPG/400,  CU400, 
SQL/400,  AS/400,  UNIX  & 
Windows.  Masters  or  equiv  in 
Comp  Sci,  Electronics  or  related 
branch  of  Engg.  In  lieu  of  Masters, 
candidate  can  have  Bach  in 
specified  majors  &  5  yrs  exp  as 
Prgmr  Analyst.  Resume  w/r/# 
001  to:  Spark  Technologies,  Inc., 
7001  Peachtree  Indus.  Blvd., 
Suite  446,  Norcross,  GA  30092. 


Engineers/Consultants/ 
Programmers/Analysts  needed 
for  Florida  based  company. 
Several  senior  and  entry  level 
positions  available  for  qualified 
candidates  possessing  MS/BS 
or  equivalent  and/or  relevant 
work  experience.  Work  with 
some  of  the  following:  COBOL, 
Telon,  Endevor,  IMS,  DB2.  Fax 
resume  to  Atlantic  Data,  Inc., 
Attn:  HR  Dept.,  850-877-0315. 


Applications  Research  Engineers: 
2  positions  to  design,  develop, 
and  maintain  Moldflow  software 
at  Ithaca,  NY  facility,  including 
heat  transfer  &  applications 
programs  in  plastics  production/ 
CAE  industry.  Level  I:  M.Sc.  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  or 
Polymer  Science.  Level  II:  PhD  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  or 
Polymer  Science.  Experience  in 
plastics  simulation  software 
development  required  for  both 
positions.  Contact  Carole  Trask, 
Moldflow  Corporation,  430 
Boston  Post  Road,  Wayland,  MA 
01778. 


You  can  nd  a 
better 

JOB 

with  te  hand  tied 
behind  your  back. 


Just  point  your  mouse  to  the 
world’s  best 
IT  careers  site. 
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Computerworld,  Info  World 
and  Network  World. 
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Senior  Software  Engineer 
(multiple  openings):  Design, 
develop  and  implement  software 
systems  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design  and  directs  software 
testing  procedures,  programming 
and  documentation.  Work 
requires  extensive  travel  and 
frequent  relocation.  Must  have 
one  year  of  experience  in  job 
offered  or  as  a  computer  profes¬ 
sional  as  well  as  one  year  of 
experience  using  BaaN.  Masters 
degree  in  Computer  Science/ 
Applications,  Engineering,  Chem¬ 
istry,  Math,  Physics  or  a  business 
related  field.  Will  accept  Bachelors 
degree  with  five  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  experience  as  computer 
professional.  Salary  is  $105,000 
per/yr,  40  hrs/wk.,  9:00-5:00  p.m. 
Please  submit  resumes  to:  Mr. 
Terrance  Kinney,  Manager, 
Armstrong  County  Team  PA 
CareerLink,  1270  North  Water 
Street,  PO  Box  759,  Kittanning, 
PA  16201-0759.  Reference 
Job  Order  No.:  WEB145900 


Object  Resources,  Inc.  ("ORI") 

Multiple  openings  for  System 
Development/Consulting  positions 
in  Connecticut  (Stamford), 
Kansas  (Overland  Park),  Mis¬ 
souri  (Kansas  City),  and  Texas 
(Austin): 

•  Programmer  Analysts 

•  Systems  Analysts 

•  Senior  Systems  Analysts 

•  Software  Engineers 

•  Support  Analyst  Supervisors 

•  Project  Managers 

Travel  may  be  required.  Positions 
available  at  Bachelor  or  Master 
Degree  level  (or  equivalents  in 
education  and  experience)  with 
0  -  5+  years  of  experience. 
Salary  DOE.  Send  ad,  cover 
letter,  and  resume  to:  Robert 
Knight,  9401  Indian  Creek  Pkwy, 
Suite  1100,  Overland  Park,  KS 
66210.  Please  indicate  specific 
title  and  location  of  job  on  your 
application  letter. 


CONFIGURATION 
MANAGEMENT  INC. 

is  seeking  individuals  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  any  of  the  following  skills: 

•  ClearCase,  PVCS,  Sablime, 
SCCS,  CMVC,  RCS,  True- 
Change,  Prurify,  Continuus, 
Perforce,  MKS,  Endevor, 
Changeman,  Visual  SourceSafe 

•  SEI-CMM,  Process  Improve¬ 
ment,  SQA 

•  UNIX/Shell/Tools/Compilers/ 
makefiles 

•  C/C++,  Perl,  RDBMS,  SQL 

•  Optics/Sonet,  Switching 

•  LAN/WAN,  TMN,  CMIP/CMISE 

•  Hardware/Software/Firmware 
Development 

•  SS7/OSI.DSP/RF/CDMA/TDMA 

•  Sales  Executives  &  Technical 
Recruiters. 

All  positions  require  strong 
communication  and  interpersonal 
skills.  We  offer  competitive 
salaries  &  a  full  benefits  pack¬ 
age  to  all  employees.  Please 
forward  your  resume  to  our 
recruiting  department:  mbarbera 
©softwareconfiguration.com  or 
fax  to:  (732)  450-0715  attn:  M. 
Barbara. 


LEAD  ORACLE  DEVELOPER 
SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

Hargray  Communications  - 
Hilton  Head,  a  division  of 
Hargray  Communications  Group, 
has  an  employment  opportunity 
open  for  a  Lead  Oracle  Developer/ 
Systems  Analyst. 

Candidates  should  possess  a 
BA  Degree  in  Computer  Science/ 
Engineering  or  equivalent. 
Minimum  3  years  work  experience 
in  Oracle  generation,  collection, 
analysis,  documentation  and 
control  of  functional/system 
requirements  in  of  complex 
Oracle-based  information  sys¬ 
tems.  Experience  in  promoting 
interaction  between  developers, 
clients  and  users. 

Please  send  your  resume  to: 

HARGRAY  COMMUNICATIONS 

P.O.BOX  5519 
Hilton  Head.  SC  29938 
Attn:  Human  Resources  Manager 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
M/F/D/V 


(i)Structure,  Inc.  is  seeking 
qualified  individuals  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  following  positions  at 
these  locations: 

Parsippany,  New  Jersey: 
Computer  Analyst/Sr.  Analyst: 
Will  do  one  or  more  of  the 
following,  design,  analyze,  study, 
review  and  computer  code  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  our 
customers  using  one  or  more  of 
the  following,  COBOL,  CICS, 
JCL,  IMS,  and  DB2,  in  a  IBM 
MVS  mainframe  environment. 

Omaha,  Nebraska: 

Application  Development  Project 
Manager.  Candidate  will  use 
knowledge  of  Multiple  Virtual 
Storage  (M.V.S.)  and  Enterprise 
Systems  Architecture  (E.S.A.) 
operating  systems  to  manage 
and  supervise  the  activities  of 
LAN  administrators,  software 
analysts  and  database  adminis¬ 
trators  analysts.  Will  assist  in 
capacity  and  facilities  planning, 
including  the  installation  of  large 
mainframe  equipment.  Will 
assist  in  training  employees  in 
systems  and  procedures  for  use 
of  new  equipment  and  new 
systems.  Will  schedule,  plan, 
and  organize  computer  resources 
to  ensure  management  sched¬ 
ules  are  maintained 

Please  send  resume  via  email  to: 
i-structure.hri@i-structure.com, 
or  by  letter  to  Amy  Ostrand, 
13710  FNB  Parkway,  Suite  400, 
Omaha,  NE  68154. 


♦ 


Software  Engineer-  Global 
Telecommunications  Specialist 
(Manhattan,  NY)  research, 
design,  and  develop  computer 
applications,  in  conjunction  with 
hardware  product  development 
for  telecommunication  industry, 
applying  the  most  sophisticated 
techniques  of  computer  sci¬ 
ence,  engineering  and  mathe¬ 
matical  models.  Using  C++, 
C  and  other  object  oriented 
computer  languages,  analyzes 
and  designs  database  servers 
for  a  global  network  providing 
the  technical  intelligence  and 
capability  to  interconnect 
company's  based  telephony 
switches  around  the  world. 
Design  and  develop  client/server 
software  for  PC  based  telephony 
switches  used  for  communications 
using  high  density  telephony 
boards  such  as  D/480SC-T1, 
D./240SC-T1  and  others. 
Required  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  Systems 
Engineering  and  three  years  of 
experience  in  the  job,  salary 
$80,000  per  year,  M-F  9AM- 
5PM,  please  send  resumes  in 
duplicate  to  SAH2990  Post 
Office  Box  703,  New  York,  NY 
10014-0703. 


♦ 


CompSys  Tech.  Inc.,  has  imme¬ 
diate  multiple  openings  for 
exp'ed  IT  professionals  in  the 
following  areas:  (A).  Oracle  8, 
D2K  R  2.1 ,  SQR  reports,  People- 
soft,  OEM,  OPS  (B).  Oracle  LSX, 
ODBC,  MTA,  MFG-Pro,  Lotus 
Script  (C).  Jbuilder,  JAF,  JDBC, 
JMAPI  (D).  ADR,  VSFlexGrid 
Pro  7.0,  PWS,  MTS,  Visual 
lnterDev6.0.  (E).  PB5.0  Ent.  v„ 
DWB,  TSQL,  Delphi,  Hicix  (F). 
JDeveloper,  FoxPro,  NT,  Unix 
Open  Server  (G).  Oracle  Net8, 
Oracle  Names,  Oracle  DSS  (H). 
ArcServelT,  Veritas,  Veritas  VM, 
CISCO  2500,  4000,  PPP,  ISP, 
Frame,  DNS,  WINS  (I).  JScript, 
ADO,  Visual  Interdev,  SQLServer 
7.0,  MVS,  Xpeditor  (J).  OEM 
Change  Mgmt,  FoxBase,  Pro’C, 
Oracle  RM.  (K).  AS/400,  Visualage/ 
Java,  DB2/400,  ILERPG, 
CL/400,  Synon  2E.  (L).  Oracle 
Appl/Fin  v-10.7  SC,  Lawson  Fin. 
Appl,  HP/Unix  Server,  Oracle  8. 
Some  positions  require  MS  or 
equiv.  CS,  Engg,  Math,  Bus. 
Admin,  or  rel.  field  while  others 
require  BS  or  equiv.  as  above. 
Pay  commensurate  with  exp. 
Foreign  equiv  of  educ.  and/or 
combination  of  educ/exp  will  be 
accepted. Travel/relocation  reqd. 
Resumes  &  salary  expectations 
to  HR,  4244  Ridge  Lea  Rd.  Ste. 
3,  Amherst,  NY  14226. 


Borland  -  Out  in  Front. 

Go  There  With  Us. 

The  power  of  the  Internet,  like 
a  giant  breaking  wave,  affects 
all  business  enterprise  with 
dramatic  force.  Some  are 
crushed  in  the  undertow,  some 
barely  survive  -  but  some  thrive. 
Technology,  the  skill  to  use  it, 
and  sound  strategy,  make  all  the 
difference.  Borland  is  defining  a 
new  digital  world  to  help  ride  the 
e-business  wave. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to 
become  a  part  of  the  solution. 
Become  a  part  of  the  Borland 
Team.  We  currently  have  open¬ 
ings  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Software  Engineering 

•  Developer  Support  Engineer 
•  Product  Marketing 

•  Product  Management 

•  Consulting 

•  Technical  Publications 

•  Sales 
•IS 

Borland  is  a  GREAT  place  to 
work  -  it’s  more  than  just  a  job. 
There  are  great  benefits  and 
world-class  recreational  facilities 
available  for  employees  and  their 
dependents.  More  than  that,  you 
will  be  working  in  one  of 
the  prettiest  places  possible- 
between  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains  and  the  sea-in  Scotts 
Valley,  California. 

For  more  information  about 
Borland  please  visit  us 
at  www.borland.com.  Send 
resumes  to:  Resume@bor- 
land.com.  Borland  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  M/F/V/D. 

www.borland.com 

BORLAND 

INPRISE  CORPORATION 


Sales 

Regional  Digital 
Sales  Manager 

Join  a  worldwide  leader  in  the 
photographic  industry.  We 
currently  have  three  high-visibility 
opportunities  available  in  the 
consumer  products  area  of  our 
Field  Sales  Department. 

The  highly  experienced  profes¬ 
sionals  we  seek  will  cultivate 
sales  of  digital  products  to  major 
retailers,  and  manage  relation¬ 
ships  with  resellers,  develop 
marketing  strategies  for  prospec¬ 
tive  customers,  and  provide 
sales  assistance,  product  info 
and  education  to  sales  force.  Will 
also  assist  in  and  oversee  field 
sales  staff  in  expanding  their 
distribution  of  digital  products. 

Candidates  must  possess  5+ 
years  outside  sales  experience 
in  consumer  electronics  preferably 
with  digital  cameras  and  2+ 
years  sales  management  expe¬ 
rience.  Exceptional  selling  and 
communication  skills  are  key  to 
success  in  this  position.  PC 
proficiency  and  extensive  travel 
required. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary 
and  benefits  package.  Send/FAX 
resume  stating  region  of  interest 
to:  JAA  Box  226-CW,  1 80  Varick 
Street,  2nd  FI,  New  York,  NY 
10014.  EOE 


VP  OF  FINANCIAL  APPLICA¬ 
TIONS  to  lead  a  team  in  the 
development  of  internet-based 
software  for  e-financial  and 
e-CRM  (Customer  Relationship 
Management)  applications 
driven  by  numerical  and  artificial 
intelligence/neural  network- 
based,  real-time  algorithms  used 
to  create  and  train  system 
models  to  perform  pattern  recog¬ 
nition,  forecasting  and  cluster¬ 
ing;  Create  business  require¬ 
ments,  prototype  and  test 
models  to  enhance  performance 
and  accuracy.  Developed 
modles  are  required  to  be  scal¬ 
able,  modular  and  implemented 
as  a  “thin  client”  on  a  cross-plat¬ 
form  client  server  application 
running  in  a  Java  environment; 
Development  environment 
includes  Oracle  RDBMS, 
Weblogic  application  server  and 
Java  on  a  Windows  NT  platform. 
Require:  M.S.  degree  in  Com¬ 
puter/Electrical  Engineering,  or 
a  closely  related  field,  with  2 
years  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  as  a  Systems  Analyst. 
Experience  must  be  in  the 
design,  implementation  and  test¬ 
ing  of  computational  models  for 
pattern  recognition  and  fore¬ 
casting,  including  neural  network 
models.  Competitive  salary 
offered.  Send  resume  to  hr@ar- 
tificial-llfe.com;  Refer  to:  Job  KK. 


Systems  Analyst  (Miami,  FL)  -  Responsible  for  analysis,  design, 
development,  implementation,  documentation,  maintenance  and 
trouble  shooting  of  Client  Server  based  medical  application  systems. 
Serve  as  lead  analyst  responsible  for  coordinating  and  directing  the 
efforts  of  team  of  programmers,  including  review  of  product  and 
technical  guidance.  Will  utilize  Voice  Response  Unit  Technology,  Touch 
Screen  Technologies,  Powerbuilder,  Windows  NT  ,  UNIX  and  Oracle 
Servers  on  a  daily  basis  in  all  stages  in  the  life  cycle  of  Systems 
Development  and  Maintenance.  Must  have  Bachelor's  Degree,  or 
foreign  degree  equivalent,  in  Computer  Science.  Must  have  5  yrs. 
experience  in  the  position  offered  (Systems  Analyst):  OR  3  yrs 
experience  in  a  Client  Server  software  development  position  involving 
analysis  and  troubleshooting  of  client  server  applications.  Experience 
mentioned  may  have  been  obtained  concurrently  and  must  include  2 
yrs  development  experience  each  in  Voice  Response  Unit  Technology, 
Touch  Screen  Technologies  and  Powerbuilder;  and  3  yrs  actual 
development  experience  in  Windows  NT  or  UNIX  or  Oracle.  Must  have 
legal  authority  to  work  in  the  U.S.  Send  resume  to  Attn:  C.  Arteaga 
Berman  Av-Med  Health  Plan,  9400  South  Dadeland  Blvd,  Miami,  FL 
33156. 


Consultants 

Software  AG.  Inc.  is  one  of  the  largest  systems  software  companies 
worldwide.  We  are  a  premier  provider  of  integration  technology. 
We  also  specialize  in  the  recruitment  and  placement  of  consulting 
software  development  staff.  We  need  consultants  (  Programmer 
Analysts  to  Systems  Analysts )  with  the  following  skills: 


•  Natural/Adabas 

•  Java 

•  Oracle 

•  OOD/OOP 


•  C++ 

•  XML 

•  DBA's 

(Adabas  or  Oracle) 


Interested?  FAX  or  e-mail  your  resume  to:  Software  AG.  Inc.. 
Bishop  Ranch  3.  2613  Camino  Ramon.  Suite  N9II0. 

San  Ramon.  CA  94S83.  FAX  925/242  3800.  Email: 
Nico.Taljaard@softwareag.com.  jm _ ri _ _ _ 

fj  SOftUJRRE  RG 


ACCEPT  NO  LIMITS 


Database  Administrator  for  a 
direct  marketing  company  in 
northern  Chicago  suburb.  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  development, 
monitoring,  organization  and 
testing  of  the  Company’s  direct 
marketing  database  production 
and  testing  environment.  Duties 
include  reorganization  and 
restructuring  of  customer/end- 
user  data,  sales  forecasting  and 
reporting,  data  security  proce¬ 
dures.  Coding  of  database 
descriptions,  design  of  stan¬ 
dards  for  database  use  and 
control.  Responsible  for  system 
security,  maintenance  and  effi¬ 
ciency  and  responsible  for 
database  performance  tuning. 
Manipulation  of  customer  data¬ 
bases  and  integration  of  all 
database  platforms.  Performance 
of  backup  and  recovery  proce¬ 
dures,  using  System  Architect, 
IBMDB2,  Informix,  Oracle,  VB, 
Data  Ease,  MS-SQL  server, 
Windows  NT  and  95,  system 
administration  and  utility 
programs.  Requires  Bachelor’s 
degree  in  Computer  Science  or 
related  field  with  4  years 
experience  in  the  database 
application  environment  and 
related  database  structure.  Work 
week  consists  of  40  hours  and 
the  work  week  is  Monday-Friday. 
Salary:  $62, 400.00/Yr.  Applicant 
must  show  proof  of  legal  authority 
to  work  in  the  U.S.  Send  resume 
to:  Illinois  Department  of 
Employment  Security,  401  South 
State  Street  -  7  North,  Chicago, 
IL  60605,  Attention:  Leonard 
Boksa,  Reference  #V-IL24428-B 
an  Employer  Paid  Ad.  No  calls  - 
Send  2  copies  of  both  resume 
and  cover  letter. 


Job  Title:  Software  Engineer  II. 
Job  Duties:  Researches, 
designs,  and  develops  comput¬ 
er  software  systems  and  hard¬ 
ware  infrastructure.  Provides 
hardware,  software  and  periph¬ 
eral  support  to  end-users  at  the 
workstation  and  server  levels. 
Interfaces  directly  with  internal 
customers  to  resolve  problems 
with  regard  to  IT  infrastructure. 
Provides  technical  interface 
to  multi-disciplinary  team  in 
designing,  developing  and 
implementing  new  systems. 
Writes,  tests  and  de-bugs  code 
to  support  development  of  cus¬ 
tomized  applications.  Support 
real-time  mobile  data  distribu¬ 
tion  system  for  electric  utility 
serving  a  four-state  area.  Man¬ 
ages  work  flow  interface  in  a  dig¬ 
ital  and  wireless  environment. 
Pay  Rate:  $52,700  per  year. 
Hours:  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
Education  Required:  M.S. 
Degree  in  Computer  Science, 
Business  Administration  (with 
MIS  concentration)  or  related 
field.  Experience  Required:  1 
year  experience  in  a  related 
field;  managing  work  flow  inter¬ 
faces  in  a  digital  &  wireless 
environment.  Report  or  send 
resume  to:  LA  Office  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security,  Job  order 
1684044,  1530  Thalia  Street, 
New  Orleans,  LA  70130 


ProSoft  Technology  Group,  Inc. 
is  a  professional  software 
consulting  company  providing 
high  quality  consulting  services 
throughout  the  United  States. 
We  offer  competitive  salaries,  full 
benefits  and  a  team-spirited, 
success  driven  environment.  We 
need  Programmer  Analysts, 
Software  Consultants,  Database 
Administrators  and  Software 
Engineers  with  experience  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following 
skills: 

Mainframe 

IMS  DB/DC  or  DB2,  CICS, 
COBOL,  MVS 

WEB 

Java,  HTML,  Active  X  or  E 
commerce 

Web  Methods,  Web  Logic,  Web 
Sphere,  i  Planet 

DBA 

Oracle  Database,  Data  Modeling 
Logical  Database  Design 

Midrange 

AS/400,  RPG/400,  COBOL/400 

CRM 

Siebel 

Clarify 

ERP 

SAP  R3,  Basis,  ABAP/4  (MM, 
SD,  FI) 

SAP  ABAP/4,  BDC,  Data  Dictio¬ 
nary,  SAP  Scripts,  Reporting 
SAP  R/3-Functional,  Configura¬ 
tion  and  ABAP-Finance  Module, 
SAP  Spool  Configuration. 
Oracle  Financial,  Oracle  Manu¬ 
facturing 
Baan 

Client  Server 

Visual  Basic 

SQL  Server,  PL/SQL,  DB2, 

Rougewave 

Designer  2000,  ProC’ 

UNIX,  C,  C++,  VC++,  OOAD, 
VMS,  Fusion  tools 
Win  NT  Administration 
WEB 

Net  Dynamics 

Java,  HTML,  Active  X  or  E- 
Commerce,  JetForm,  InTempo  4.0 

Multiple  positions  exist  across 
the  United  States.  Please  mail 
your  resume  clearly  mentioning 
the  reference  number  CW1200 
to:  Attn:  Human  Resources; 
ProSoft  Technology  Group,  Inc. 
2001  Butterfield  Rd,  Suite  1050, 
Downers  Grove,  IL60515. 


Programmer/Analyst;  $60,000/yr; 
Responsibilities:  Plan,  develop, 
test  &  document  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  8  tech,  appl., 
program  in  Oracle  SQL,  Watcom 
SQL,  C++,  PowerBuilder  8  Visual 
Basic,  evaluate  &  modify  software, 
consult  w /  users  re:  operating 
procedures,  compatibility  of  soft¬ 
ware,  &  clarification  of  program 
objectives,  write  documentation 
to  describe  program  development, 
logic,  coding  &  corrections,  and 
prepare  user  manuals  and  oversee 
software  install.  Req.:  Bachelor's 
degree  (Comp.  Sci.,  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Physics  or  related  field)  +  2 
years  programming  or  develop¬ 
ment  experience;  ability  to  work 
at  various  locations  in  U.S.  Apply 
at  the  Texas  Workforce  Commis¬ 
sion,  Dallas,  Texas,  or  send  resume 
to  the  Texas  Workforce  Commis¬ 
sion,  11 17  Trinity,  Room  424T, 
Austin,  Texas  78701,  J.O.ff 
TX0944365.  Ad  Paid  by  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Software  Engineer 

40  hrs./wk.  8:00  a.m. -5:00  p.m.  $48,000.00/yr.  Job  is  in  Melbourne.  FL. 
Requirements:  B.S.  degree  in  Computer  Science  or  Electrical 
Engineering  &  2  years  exp.  in  the  job  offered  or  programming  in  C++  or 
M.S.  degree  in  Computer  Science  or  Electrical  Engineering  8  1  year 
exp.  in  the  job  offered  or  programming  in  C++.  1  year  exp.:  with  the 
complete  cycle  of  object  oriented  analysis  8  design  methodologies; 
with  Booch  or  UML  methodologies;  with  TCP/IP  based  communication 
protocol;  8  in  designing  real-time  client-server  application  systems. 
6  months  exp.  using  parallel  software  development  8  configuration 
management  tool  for  a  large  project.  Duties:  Responsible  for  the  full 
cycle  development  of  a  real-time  train  dispatch  system,  including  analysis 
of  the  problem  domain  8  design  that  will  drive  system  implementation. 
Carry  out  the  development  using  object  oriented  analysis  8  design 
methodologies  that  include  UML.  Extensive  coding  using  C++  in  Unix 
environment.  Use  of  parallel  development  &  Clearcase  configuration 
management  tool.  Design  8  develop  a  layered  architecture  to  support 
the  system.  Develop  an  object  oriented  wrapper  around  an  existing 
system  (XA/21).  Design  &  develop  a  device  monitoring  &  control 
system  to  monitor  &  control  devices  used  in  the  system  8  to  support 
complete  system  start-up  8  shut-down  with  GUI  interface.  Design  8 
development  of  the  device  monitoring  8  control  system  requires  the 
implementation  of  TCP/IP  communication  protocol  along  with  XA/21 
based  system  communication  services.  Develop  8  implement  reusable 
objects  to  be  used  for  the  system.  Design  8  develop  a  persistent 
singleton  object  that  is  implemented  using  C++  8  Versant.  To  apply: 
send  resume  to  Workforce  Program  Support/A.L.C.  Unit,  P.O.  Box 
1 0869,  Tallahassee,  FL  32302-0869,  Job  Order  #  FL-2145583. 


Purdue  University 

Computer  Information  Systems  8  Technology 

Purdue  University's  Department  of  computer  Technology  invites 
applications  for  two  or  more  tenure-track,  assistant  professor  positions 
at  its  West  Lafayette  home  campus  and  various  statewide  outreach 
campuses,  beginning  in  August  2001.  The  department's  mission 
focuses  primarily  on  teaching,  educational  scholarship  (not  basic  or 
applied  research),  and  industry/professional  outreach.  The  West 
Lafayette  positions  exist  in  the  areas  of  web-based  and  client/server 
system  design  and  application  development  courses  involving 
contemporary  technologies  including  SQL,  Java,  and  XML.  Other 
possible  WL  positions  may  be  approved  in  applications  programming 
(C++),  telecommunications,  and  project  management.  West  Lafayette 
candidates  must  participate  in  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
education  assignments.  Candidates  for  statewide  outreach  positions 
should  be  able  to  teach  a  variety  of  foundation  courses  in  end-user 
computing,  application  programming,  database,  systems  analysis  and 
design,  and  data  communications.  All  candidates  must  have  an  earned 
Masters  Degree  in  a  relevant  field  (the  doctorate  is  not  a  requirement 
for  employment,  promotion,  or  tenure  for  these  positions).  All  candi¬ 
dates  should  have  at  least  three  years  of  full-time,  relevant,  industrial 
experience  in  information  systems  and  business  computing.  Prior 
teaching  experience  is  also  preferred.  Applications  will  be  accepted 
until  the  position  is  filled.  Send  a  detailed  resume  and  academic 
transcripts  to  CPT  Search  and  Screen  Committee,  Ad  Code  CTR, 
Department  of  Computer  Technology,  Purdue  University,  1421  Knoy 
Hall  242,  West  Lafayette.  IN  47907-1 421 .  Questions  should  be  directed 
to  Professor  Jeffrey  L.  Whitten  (West  Lafayette)  at  Phone  (765) 
494-4545,  or  on  the  Internet  at  jlwhitten@tech.purdue.edu.  Purdue 
University  is  an  equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action  employer. 


Radiant  Systems,  Inc.  a  Nationwide  Technology  provider  requires 

Computer  Professionals  with  Hardware  and/or  Software  skills  including: 

•  C,  C++,  Java,  Java  Scripts,  Perl,  HTML,  SQL,  Pro’C 

•  Visual  Basic,  Visual  C++,  Gupta-SQL,  Powerbuilder  Crystal  Reports, 
MFC,  Windows  SDK 

•Oracle,  Informix,  Sybase,  Developer  2000,Lotus  Notes, Lotus  Script, 

•  Unix,  Windows  NT,  Windows  97,  Real  Time  Embedded  System  HP- 
Unix  Admins,  Sun  OS,  Help  Desk/PC-Support 

•SAP,  R/2-R-3,  ABAP/4,  SAP  Scripts,  JD  EDWARDS,  PL/5, 
PEOPLESOFT 

•  COBOLVCICS/DBS,  IDMS,  AS/400,  MVS,  RPG/400 

•Win  Runner,  Load  Runner,  MS-Test,  SQA  Suite,  SNMP.  RTOS 

•  CORBA,  ASP,  Active-X,  DTM/TDMA,  FDMA,  Routers,  ATM  Switch, 

•  DSP/ATM,  FRAME  RELAY,  TCP/IP,  ISDN,  COM,  DCOM,  ASP,  SAS, 
PSOS,  VS  WORK.  Assembly  Acics,  Designer,  Hardware  Architecture, 
VHDL,  SONET/SDH,  SNMP,  HP  Openview,  Map  Info/Arc  Info  Project 
Managers,  Technical  Writers. 

Candidates  w/a  BS  (or  equiv)  8  2  yrs  exp.  as  Programmer  Analyst 

and/or  MS  (or  equiv)  8  1  yr  exp.  as  Software  Engineer. 

Excellent  Benefit 

Apply  to:  E-Mail:  RADIANTS@RADIANTS.COM 

Attn:  Human  Res.  Dept. 

107  a  Corporate  Blvd,  S.  Plainfield,  NJ  07080 


Technical  Lead  Manager  (Senior  Software  Engineer)  Atlanta,  GA: 
Responsible  for  analysis, design,  programming,  testing  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  object  oriented  e-commerce  technology  and  Lotus  appli¬ 
cations  using  relational  databases  that  run  on  Windows  NT  operational 
systems.  Provide  technical  leadership  and  project  management  with 
respect  to  all  aspects  of  full  life  cycle  software.  Will  also  utilize  HTML, 
and  Javascript  programming  languages  to  develop  applications.  Must 
have  Bachelor's  Degree,  or  foreign  degree  equivalent,  in  Computer 
Science,  Engineering  or  related  field,  and  either  2  yrs  experience 
in  job  offered  (Technical  Lead  Manager),  OR  2  yrs  experience  as 
Systems  or  Programmer  Analyst.  Experience  mentioned  may  have 
been  obtained  concurrently  and  must  include  (i)  2  yrs  analysis,  design, 
and  programming  experience  in  object  oriented  applications;  (ii)  2  yrs 
experience  in  relational  databases  (either  Informix  or  DB2  or  Oracle); 
(iii)  2  yrs  experience  in  Windows  NT  operating  systems;  (iv)  one  yr 
experience  in  Lotus  Applications;  and  (v)  proficiency  in  HTML  and 
Javascript.  Must  have  legal  authority  to  work  in  the  U.S.  Send  resume 
to:  Attn:  HR  Mgr.  Strategic  Systems  Consulting,  Inc.  (d/b/a  eApps)  3000 
Northwoods  Parkway,  Ste  295  Norcross,  GA  30071. 


WE  DO  A  BETTER  JOB 
AT  HELPING  YOU  GET  ONE. 
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IT 


careers.com 


IT  CAREERS 


As  a  $250  million  industry  leader,  we  are  able  to  provide  our  people  with  the  kind  of 
work  environment,  opportunities,  benefits,  growth  potential  and  progressive  training 
others  can’t  match.  It’s  time  to  become  more  than  just  an  employee,  become  a 
partner.  We  are  looking  for  IT  professionals  with  a  minimum  of  1+  years  experience, 
for  the  following  job  titles: 


.  PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
.  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

•  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 
.  PROJECT  MANAGER 

Our  skill  sets  include: 

•  CLIENT/SERVER 

•  ERP  -  SAP,  PEOPLESOFT 


DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 
DATABASE  ANALYST 
LAN  ADMINISTRATOR 
TESTING/QA  ANALYST 


INTERNET 

E-COMMERCE 


WEB  DEVELOPER 
SALES  EXECUTIVE 


MAINFRAME 
MID-RANGE,  AS/400 


Contact  the  Corporate  Headquarters  for  positions  available  at  the  following  offices: 
Boston,  MA;  Hartford,  CT;  Tarrytown,  NY;  New  York,  NY;  Iselin,  NJ;  Philadelphia,  PA; 
Falls  Church,  VA;  Raleigh,  NC;  Charlotte,  NC;  Boca  Raton,  FL;  Orlando,  FL; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Atlanta,  GA;  Chicago,  IL;  Phoenix,  AZ;  Denver,  CO;  Houston,  TX; 
Dallas,  TX;  Austin,  TX;  Irvine,  CA. 

For  consideration,  please  send  your  resume  to:  RCG 
Information  Technology;  Attn:  National  Recruiting,  379 
Thornall  Street,  Edison,  NJ  08837;  FAX:  (732)  744-3583  or 
Email  to:  recruit@rcgit.com  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

M/F/D/V 


Sira,  Inc  based  in  Newark,  CA, 
currently  has  full-time  openings 
for  the  following  professions  to 
serve  our  clients  around  the 
country: 

•  Programmer/Analysts 

•  Software  Engineers 

•  Systems  Programmers 

•  Software  Consultants 

Analysis,  design,  develop,  test 
applications  for  manufacturing/ 
financial  software  systems  in 
client/server  environment. 

Hiring  all  levels.  Advanced 
degree  and/or  exper.  required 
for  all  positions.  Travel  required. 

To  apply  fax  resume  to  510-445- 
610.  No  phone  calls  please. 


System  Programmer  Responsible 
to  department  manager,  working 
on  an  AS/400  system,  analyze 
BPCS  system  to  enhance  its 
performance.  Modify,  code,  and 
test  programs.  Design,  integrate, 
create  and  implement  new 
applications  to  meet  the  end 
user's  requirement,  using  RPG, 
CL,  AS/SET  SQL  and  BPCS 
tools  or  language.  40  hr/wk,  9:00 
AM  to  5:00  PM,  $52.000/yr.  M.S. 
in  computer  science  plus  6  mo. 
exp.  Or  B.S.  in  computer  science 
plus  5  yr.  exp.  Experience  must 
include  S/400,  RPG,  CL, 
AS/SET,  SQL  &  BPCS.  Job  is  in 
St.  Petersburg,  FL.  Applicant 
must  show  proof  of  legal  authority 
to  work  in  the  U  S.  Sent  resume 
to  Workforce  Program  Support/ 
A.L.C.  Unit,  P.O.  Box  10869, 
Tallahassee.  FL  32301.  Refer 
JOF2147497. 


Infinite  Computing  Systems,  a 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  Information 
Technology  and  Consulting  Firm 
is  looking  for  highly  motivated 
Systems  Analysts,  Programmer/ 
Analysts,  Software  Engineers 
and  Project  Managers.  Some 
Senior  Level  Positions  are  also 
available.  We  are  recruiting  IT 
professionals  with  experience  in 
the  following  areas: 

•  Development  of  client-server 
applications 

•E  commerce 

•  Network  integration 

•  Internet  application  development 

•  Mainframe  systems  conversion 

Candidates  must  be  willing 
to  relocate.  Infinite  offers 
competitive  salaries.  Please 
send  resume  to  Career  Oppor¬ 
tunities,  Infinite  Computing 
Systems,  230  Second  Street  SE, 
Suite  214,  Cedar  Rapids,  I A 
52401 


Software  Engineer  (St.  Louis, 
MO).  Will  design  and  develop  a 
client/server  based  commercial 
account  analysis  and  manage¬ 
ment  reporting  system  applying 
object-oriented  programming 
techniques  and  using  Visual  C++ 
in  Windows  NT,  linking  and 
embedding  DLL,  PL/SQL,  and 
Oracle  relational  database. 
Requires  M.S.  or  the  equivalent 
in  Comp.  Sci.  Elect.  Engr,  MIS  or 
in  a  closely  related  field,  (or  in 
alternative,  B.S.  in  the  same  field 
plus  5  yrs.  progressive  exp.  in 
offered  position  or  as  Program¬ 
mer/Systems  Analyst).  Compet¬ 
itive  salary:  Mon.-Fri„  9  AM  - 
5:30  PM.  Resume  to  Scott 
Walker,  Hamilton  and  Sullivan, 
Ltd.,  55  West  Port  Plaza,  Suite 
555,  St.  Louis,  MO  63146.  EOE. 


Consultant  (2  positions). 
Design,  code,  test  and  maintain 
AS/400  database  management 
systems.  Design  related  appli¬ 
cation  tools.  Develop  web  appli¬ 
cations  for  external  customer 
&  internal  management  web 
site  users.  Tools:  AS/400:  Java; 
JavaScript;  C++;  LotusScript; 
Windows  NT;  UNIX;  OS/2;  Lotus 
Notes.  Masters  degree  in 
Computer  Science"  required. 
Education  or  prior  experience 
must  include  Java;  C++:  data¬ 
base  management  systems. 
("Will  accept  a  Masters  degree 
in  any  engineering  or  design 
field).  40  hrs/wk.  9am  -5pm. 
$42,500/yr.  Application  is  by 
resume  only.  Send  resume 
to  Colorado  Dept,  of  Labor 
and  Employment,  Employment 
Programs,  ATTN:  Jim  Shimada, 
Two  Park  Central,  Suite  400, 
1515  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver, 
CO,  80202-21 1 7.  Job  Order  #JL 
1116915. 


Software  Engr.  (3  openings)- 
Tandem,  profess’l  for  web 
based,  data  centric  applic.s 
Design,  develop  &  test  (in  con¬ 
trolled  envts)  real  time  intensive 
applic.s  to  meet  project  specs  for 
fin'l  transaction  process'g.  Evaluate 
system  reqmts  for  enhancemts. 
Maintain  exist’g  &  proposed 
systems.  Coord  developmt 
tasks.  Provide  on  call  support  to 
aplic.s,  systems  &  products. 
Network'g  &  develop’g  network 
systems.  Bach's  degree  (or  for. 
equiv.)  in  computer  science, 
elec'l  or  electronic  engrg  +  3  yrs 
exp.  Fax  resume  to  (305)  373- 
5596 


♦ 


DATABASE  DEVELOPER  Dvlp 
SQL  Server-stored  procedures 
&  table  layout  &  Visual  Basic 
front  ends.  Provide  database 
admin  &  performance  tuning. 
BS  Eng,  Computer  Sci.  or  equiv. 
Knwldge  of  SQL  Server  dvlpmt 
&  admin,  Visual  Basic  &  imple¬ 
menting  RDO  connections  to 
SQL  DB.  Exp  w/  Crystal 
Reports.  $62K/yr.  Send  resume 
to:  Tradeware,  13010  Morris  Rd, 
2nd  FI,  Alpharetta,  GA  30004. 


Software  Engineer  (Centreville, 
VA):  Develop  OO  Systems  & 
Databases  in  Client/Server 
environment;  using  C++/VC++, 
MFC/CO  M/DCOM/CORBA/MT 
S/XML  in  Unix/NT  systems, 
Oracle,  Sybase  Server.  Maintain 
software  using  VSS.  Modeling 
using  Rational  Rose.  TCP/IP 
programming  using  Sockets  & 
Winsock.  Req.  MS  or  its  equivalent 
(B.S.  plus  5yrs  progressive  exp.) 
in  CS,  or  related  engineering 
field  plus  1  yr.  exp.  in  job  offered. 
Resume  to:  HR  Manager, 
Omnisoft,  Inc.,  1265  Compass 
Pointe  Crossing.  Alpharetta,  GA 
30005 


Senior  ABAP  Programmer 
Analysts  (6  Positions) 

Design  and  develop  busi¬ 
ness  computer  systems/ap¬ 
plications  using  SAP  and 
ABAP,  Mentor  junior  level 
personnel.  Requirements: 
bachelor's  degree  in  com¬ 
puter  science,  engineering 
or  related  field,  plus  experi¬ 
ence  including  experience 
with  SAP  and  ABAP.  Submit 
resumes  to  Bob  Allen,  VF 
Services,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
21488,  Greensboro,  NC 
27420-1488. 


SOFTWARE  DVLPMT 
ENG  Program  for  projects  in 
video/television  industry. 
Design,  dvlp,  maintain  video 
&  television  software.  Bach¬ 
elor’s  Computer  Sci,  Eng.  or 
equiv  +  2  yrs  exp  in  job  or  as 
Programmer/Analyst.  Exp 
w/  MS  Visual  C++  &  MFC  in 
Windows  NT  reqd.  $60K/yr. 
Send  resume  to:  B.  Sisley, 
Video  Technics,  1450 
Monroe  Dr,  NE,  Atlanta,  GA 
30324. 


Informix  Database 
Administrators 

Install  and  maintain  compa¬ 
ny  Informix  database  sys¬ 
tems.  Requirements  in¬ 
clude  bachelor's  degree  in 
computer  science,  business 
management  science,  MIS 
or  related  field  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  Informix  systems. 
Must  be  certified  in  Informix. 
Submit  resumes  to  Bob 
Allen,  VF  Services,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  21488,  Greens¬ 
boro,  NC  27420-1488. 


UNIX  Software  Eng.  for  auto¬ 
mated  securities  trade  execu¬ 
tion/analysis  in  Culver  City,  CA: 
Must  have  bach.  deg.  or  equiv  in 
computer  science  or  related 
field  &  1  yr  exp.  in  program¬ 
ming/developing  software  using 
object-oriented  analysis  & 
design  in  C/C++  and  Perl  on 
UNIX.  Apply  to  E.  Boughton. 
ITG  Inc.  44  Farnsworth  Street. 
9th  Floor  Boston.  MA  02210  ref 
39556  KC 


VEGA  is  currently  staffing 
for  long  term,  stimulating 
consulting  projects  through¬ 
out  the  USA.  We  are  hiring 
professionals  with  any  of 
the  following  skills: 

AS/400 
COBOL/DB2 
Oracle/SQL  Server 
VB.  C++ 
Java/HTML 
Power  Builder 
phone  800-810-8342  or 
www.vegaconsulting.com 


Software  Engineers  needed. 
COMPQSOFT,  Inc.,  a 
Houston,  TX  based  company 
has  several  senior  and  entry 
level  positions  available  for 
qualified  candidates  pos¬ 
sessing  MS  or  equivalent  or 
BS  or  equivalent  and  relevant 
work  experience.  Work  with 
2  of  the  following  skills: 
CICS,  DB2,  Omegamon, 
and  Netview.  Fax  resume  to 
(281)  272-2515,  Attn:  HR 
Dept. 


Lucent  Technologies  with 
locations  in  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Texas  and  Florida,  is  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  communi¬ 
cations  companies  on  the 
planet.  If  you  think  you  have  what 
it  takes  to  define  the  future  of 
communications.  Join  Lucent. 
We  are  presently  considering 
applicants  for:  Software  Engineers, 
Software  Developers,  Programmer 
Analysts  and  RF  Engineers. 
Forward  resume  to  www. 
lucent.com.hireme. 


The  World  Of 
Work  Is  Changing 
Every  Week. 


Luckily,  We  Are  Too! 

For  the  most  up  to  date 
opportunities  and  coverage, 
stay  tuned  in  with  us. 
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Continued  from  page  1 

Java 

Java  for  its  .Net  future. 

“This  is  bad  for  Java  and  bad 
for  Microsoft,”  said  Michael 
Segal,  chief  technology  officer 
at  SimulConsult  Inc.,  a  maker 
of  medical  diagnostic  tools  in 
Brookline,  Mass.  “If  Microsoft 
drops  Java  from  [Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer],  that’s  a  huge  concern 
because  you  won’t  be  able  to 
use  applets.  And  if  it’s  hard  to 
run  Java  on  IE  or  takes  a  techni¬ 
cal  person  to  use  it,  we’ll  switch 
to  [supporting]  Netscape.” 

Microsoft  has  already  an¬ 
nounced  developer  tools  for 
converting  applications  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  old  Visual  J++  code 
to  its  .Net  platform  or  C++  and 
C#  languages  (see  related  sto¬ 
ry,  at  right). 

While  some  analysts  said 
this  conversion  will  present  a 
problem  for  some  companies, 


Continued  from  page  1 

Intelligence 

“I  referred  many  times  [in 
the  report]  to  the  fact  that  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  ran  satellite 
[signal  intelligence]  systems  to 
collect  intelligence,”  Duncan 
Campbell,  the  author  of  the  re¬ 
port,  told  Computerworld. 

France  and  Germany  are 
also  known  to  employ  modern 
technologies  designed  to  col¬ 
lect  economic  intelligence  that 
would  help  firms  in  those 
countries.  Europeans  are 
“open-minded  and  readily  ac¬ 
cept  that  our  companies  and 
governments  —  like  [the  U.S.]” 
spy,  bribe  and  cheat  on  occa¬ 
sions,  Campbell  said.  “The  Eu¬ 
ropean  inquiry  is  going  ahead 
on  that  basis.” 

In  his  study,  Campbell  ac¬ 
cused  Lexington,  Mass.-based 
Raytheon  Co.  of  receiving  in¬ 
formation  from  Echelon  that 
allowed  it  to  outbid  two  French 
firms  in  1994  for  a  $1.4  billion 
contract  with  the  Brazilian 
government  for  a  system  to 
monitor  any  environmental 
changes  in  the  rain  forests 
there.  A  Raytheon  official 
called  the  charges  groundless. 


Terms  of  the  Suit 

Sun  settled  its  lawsuit  against 
Microsoft  but  laid  down  strict 
terms: 

■  Sun  grants  use  of  its  Java 
Development  Kit  1.1.4  “as-is” 
in  existing  products  and  in 
products  in  the  testing 
phase  until  Jan.  2,  2008 

■  Microsoft  is  restricted  from 
making  any  modifications  to 
code,  except  to  fix  critical 
customer  defects  and  secu¬ 
rity  holes 


many  users  said  they  had 
stopped  using  J++  in  the  wake 
of  the  lawsuit.  Microsoft  hasn’t 
updated  the  Java  code  in  its 
products  since  Version  1.1.4; 
Sun  now  offers  Version  1.3. 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing 
concern  for  IT  developers  is 
the  use  of  Java  in  Microsoft’s 
popular  browser.  The  plans  for 
Internet  Explorer  6.0,  now  in 


“Raytheon  won  the  [con¬ 
tract]  because  it  had  the  best 
technical  solution  and  the  low¬ 
est  price  and  best  financial 
proposal,”  a  company  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

Neil  MacCormick,  a  vice 
chairman  of  the  European  Par¬ 
liament’s  special  commission 
on  Echelon,  called  Campbell’s 
testimony  sober  and  balanced. 
The  use  of  Echelon,  particular¬ 
ly  its  Advocacy  Center, 
which  helps  U.S.  busi¬ 
nesses  overcome  unfair  £ 
trading  practices,  is  well 
documented,  said  Mac¬ 
Cormick. 

“It  therefore  follows 
that  some  of  the  output 
of  Echelon  is  used  in  con¬ 
texts  of  economic  intelli¬ 
gence  affecting  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  non-U.S.  business¬ 
es,”  he  said. 

“Many  European  na¬ 
tions  should  look  into  the  mir¬ 
ror  before  complaining  about 
economic  espionage  by  other 
nations,”  said  Cees  Wiebes,  a 
professor  at  the  University  of 
Amsterdam  who  testified  last 
week  before  the  parliament  of 
the  Netherlands. 

According  to  Wiebes,  many 
Dutch  multinationals  —  in¬ 
cluding  Philips  Electronics  NV 


beta,  are  up  in  the  air.  Tony 
Goodhew,  a  Microsoft  product 
manager,  said  Internet  Explor¬ 
er  6.0  may  offer  the  Java  Virtu¬ 
al  Machine  as  an  “on-demand 
download”  or  substitute  it 
with  a  .Net  component. 

The  settlement  with  Sun 
also  closes  the  door  on  up¬ 
grading  Microsoft’s  tools,  such 
as  Visual  J++,  with  enhance¬ 
ments  from  Sun’s  Java  code. 
Yet  many  developers  don’t  use 
J++  anymore  anyway. 

“We  stopped  using  Visual 
J++  because  of  the  lawsuit  and 
the  lack  of  support  by  them,” 
said  Sil  Zendejas,  a  software 
developer  at  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 
“We  were  scared  because  they 
wouldn’t  support  it  and  down¬ 
played  the  existence  of  Java  af¬ 
ter  a  certain  point.”  Zendejas 
said  he  plans  to  use  C#  and  C++ 
instead. 

Developers  also  shouldn’t 
expect  to  see  Java  supported  in 
Microsoft’s  .Net  initiative,  a 


and  Royal  Dutch/Shell  Group 
—  have  received  intelligence 
gathered  by  the  Dutch  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  U.S.  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Agency  (NSA)  to  support 
construction  projects  at  air¬ 
ports  and  seaports. 

But  U.S.  intelligence  officials 
insisted  that  Echelon  isn’t  used 
to  covertly  assist  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  in  their  efforts  to  win  con¬ 
tracts  around  the  world.  They 


said  Echelon  is  used  to  uncov¬ 
er  international  fraud  schemes, 
criminal  activity  and  terrorist 
groups. 

A  spokesman  for  the  NSA, 
which  manages  the  Echelon 
network,  said  the  agency  oper¬ 
ates  in  strict  accordance  with 
U.S.  laws  that  prohibit  the 
agency  from  providing  “intelli¬ 
gence  information  to  private 


middleware  framework  that  al¬ 
lows  applications  to  swap  ser¬ 
vices  over  the  Web.  The  settle¬ 
ment  explicitly  prohibits  Java 
from  cropping  up  in  .Net. 

“In  deciding  not  to  use  com¬ 
pliant  technology,  [Microsoft 
has]  decided  to  preclude  li¬ 
censing  Java  for  .Net,”  said 
Rich  Green,  general  manager 
of  Java  software  at  Sun. 

Ultimately,  those  developers 
whose  corporate  environ¬ 
ments  are  vested  in  Microsoft 
technology  will  have  to  wait 
for  it  to  deliver  .Net  and  the 
new  C#  development  lan¬ 
guage,  which  it  bills  as  a  cross¬ 
platform  alternative  to  Java. 

“Its  not  any  big  secret  that 
.Net  is  Microsoft’s  answer  to 
Java,”  said  Robb  Eads,  senior 
software  engineer  at  Trilithic 
Inc.,  a  maker  of  cable  TV  instru¬ 
ments  in  Indianapolis.  “This 
early  in  the  game,  you  really 
have  to  go  on  faith”  that  .Net 
will  be  cross-platform  and  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  Java,  he  added.  I 


firms  for  their  economic  ad¬ 
vantage.” 

A  former  CLA  official  famil¬ 
iar  with  NSA  operations  who 
spoke  on  the  condition  of 
anonymity  said  he  finds  the 
claims  of  assistance  to  U.S. 
firms  by  the  NSA  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  —  except  in  cases  involv¬ 
ing  specific  military  technolo¬ 
gies.  Campbell  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Union  are  “overplaying 
the  economic  espionage 
aspect  of  Echelon,”  he 
said. 

Executives  in  the  U.S. 
also  discounted  claims 
made  during  an  Euro¬ 
pean  Parliament  hearing 
last  November  that  U.S.- 
produced  software  such 
as  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows  operating  sys¬ 
tem  contains  back  doors 
that  support  Echelon  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Steve  Lipner,  manager  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Security  Response 
Center,  said  the  best  example 
of  Microsoft’s  position  on  Ech¬ 
elon  and  of  not  allowing  back 
doors  to  be  implanted  in  its 
software  is  evident  in  its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  legislation  that  would 
require  companies  to  share  en¬ 
cryption  keys  with  federal  law 
enforcement.  > 


Microsoft  Tools 
Aid  Migration 

Microsoft  last  week  unveiled  a 
set  of  migration  tools  to  move 
its  Visual  J++  applications  off 
the  Java  platform.  Called  Java 
User  Migration  Path  to  Micro¬ 
soft  .Net  (JUMP),  the  tools  aim 
to  convert  applications  devel¬ 
oped  in  Visual  J++  to  Micro¬ 
soft's  .Net  platform. 

The  tools  can  also  be  used 
to  migrate  existing  Java  code 
to  C#,  Microsoft’s  new  object- 
oriented  programming  lan¬ 
guage.  JUMP  will  also  work 
with  Visual  Studio  .Net. 

According  to  Tony  Good¬ 
hew,  JUMP  product  manager, 
the  tools  will  automatically  con¬ 
vert  80%  to  85%  of  the  code 
in  Visual  J++  applications. 
"There  is  no  reason  to  cripple 
.Net  by  going  back  and  limiting 
it  to  [Java  2  Enterprise  Edition] 
functionality,”  he  said. 

Beta  versions  are  scheduled 
to  be  available  by  the  summer. 

JUMP  provides  a  ready¬ 
made  alternative  for  J++  devel¬ 
opers,  said  Carl  Zetie,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Giga  Information  Group 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

"A  lot  depends  on  just  how 
well  this  technology  works  and 
what  proportion  of  J++  will  go 
across  to  the  .Net  framework," 
Zetie  said.  “The  amount  that 
you  need  to  change  is  an  easier 
issue  than  figuring  out  what  the 
changes  need  to  be." 

Some  users  expressed 
skepticism  about  the  tools. 

“We  will  convert  our  J++ 
code,  but  there  are  at  least 
three  different  directions  that 
we  could  go,”  said  Bill  Buck¬ 
ingham,  an  IT  architect  at  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  in  Montreal. 
Shifting  to  Sun’s  Java  tools,  mi¬ 
grating  to  .Net  or  looking  for  a 
third-party  development  envi¬ 
ronment  are  all  viable  options, 
he  said. 

“For  new  developments,  I’d 
still  prefer  to  use  Java,  as  it’s  a 
solid  language  and  [virtual  ma¬ 
chine],  And  for  server-side  de¬ 
velopment,  it  takes  a  lot  of 
beating,"  said  Patrick  Lambe, 
head  of  IT  operations  at 
RiskBox.com  Ltd.,  a  financial 
services  firm  in  London. 

Pricing  for  JUMP  hasn't 
been  determined. 

-  Lee  Copeland 


THE  WORLD’S  largest  electronic  listening  post  in 
Menwith  Hill,  U.K.,  is  allegedly  an  Echelon  hub. 
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IT:  Nifty  at  50? 


Fifty  years,  hard  to  believe,  isn’t  it?  Fifty  years  ago 
this  month,  Arthur  Andersen  consultants  decided  to 
create  the  first  computer  consulting  business,  effectively 
inventing  commercial  IT.  In  February  1951,  Ferranti  Ltd.  in 
England  completed  the  first  commercial  computer.  The 
next  month,  Remington  Rand  finished  building  its  first  Univac  I. 
And  by  the  end  of  the  year,  London  food-service  firm  J.  Lyons  and 
Co.  installed  the  first  computer  used  for  business  data  processing 
—  running  payroll,  managing  inventory  and  working  commercial 
calculations. 

And  50  years  later,  what  do  we  have  to  show  for  it? 


Well,  we’ve  got  hardware  and  software  —  a 
gargantuan  pile  of  hardware  and  software.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  computers.  Trillions  of  lines  of 
code.  And  that’s  just  the  stuff  we’re  still  using 
today.  The  technology  trash  heap  is  even  bigger. 

More  than  that,  though,  we’ve  got  knowledge 
—  a  hard-won  understanding  of  how  IT  really 
works. 

For  software,  Brooks’  Law  tells 
us  that  adding  people  to  a  late 
project  makes  it  later.  Linus’  Law 
says  that  adding  enough  debug¬ 
gers  to  a  project  will  speed  it  up 
dramatically. 

On  the  hardware  side,  Moore’s 
Law  says  processors  double  in 
power  every  18  to  24  months. 

And  according  to  Metcalfe’s  Law, 
networks  grow  in  value  by  the 
square  of  the  number  of  their 
users. 

And  where  IT  meets  business, 
there  are  some  other  lessons 
we’ve  learned,  too. 

■  Automation  can  do  only  so  much. 

When  users’  brains  control  the 
machines,  they’re  immensely 
more  powerful. 

■  Hardware  keeps  getting  cheaper. 

Software  keeps  getting  more  expen¬ 
sive.  The  cheapest  way  to  speed 
up  the  machine  is  with  faster 
hardware.  But  the  only  way  to 
make  it  more  effective  is  with 
better  software. 

■  Computing  power  isn’t  measured 
in  MIPS.  It’s  measured  in  dollars  saved,  sales 
gained  and  user  effectiveness 
improved. 

■  Garbage  in  still  produces  garbage  out. 

■  Even  the  best  IT  idea  doesn’t  stand  a  chance  against 
corporate  politics.  But  corporate  politics  are  no 
match  for  the  ingenuity  of  users.  From  PCs  to 
the  Internet  to  wireless  handhelds,  users  will 


After  50  years 
of  business 
IT,  we’ve 
learned  some 
hard-won 
lessons. 


drag  business  kicking  and  screaming  into  the 
future  —  which  means  users,  not  the  IT  shop, 
are  the  most  powerful  proponents  of  IT. 

■  We  can  build  systems  quickly  or  big  or  right  -  but 
not  all  three.  If  we  build  them  quickly,  they’re 
bound  to  be  small  or  wrong.  If  we  build  them 
big,  they’ll  either  be  late  or  wrong.  And  for 

really  big  systems,  they’re  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  late  and  wrong. 

■  No  matter  how  much  information 
matters  to  business,  it’s  still  not  what 
most  businesses  produce.  Like  the 
TV  ad  says,  IT  doesn’t  make  the 
airplanes  and  toys  and  food  and 
cars  and  dishwashers  —  it  just 
makes  them  better. 

■  Work  expands  to  fill  the  bandwidth 
provided  -  and  the  storage  provided, 
and  the  processor  cycles  provided. 
Yesterday’s  “plenty  enough”  is 
today’s  “barely  sufficient”  and 
tomorrow’s  “hopelessly  inade¬ 
quate.” 

■  Prediction  is  futile  -  and  unavoid¬ 
ably  necessary.  We  have  to  plan, 
but  we’ll  always  get  it  wrong. 
That’s  because  technology  may 
advance  along  a  straight  line  on 
semilog  graph  paper,  but  what 
people  will  do  with  it  goes  in  all 
directions  —  a  zigzag,  a  tight 
curve,  a  widening  spiral  —  and 
then  jumps  off  the  page. 

■  Users  save  us  from  our  most  cata¬ 
strophic  stupidities.  They  always 
have,  despite  bugs,  delays  and 

bad  ideas.  They  compensate;  they  work  around; 
they  adjust,  no  matter  how  big  a  mess  IT  cre¬ 
ates.  After  50  years,  they’re  still  the  only  ones 
who  can.  ft 

Hayes,  Computerworld’s  senior  news  columnist, 
has  covered  IT for  more  than  20  years.  Contact  him 
atfrank_hayes@computerworld.com. 


CONTRACTOR  WEB  pilot  fish 
working  on  a  military  base  gets  a 
call  from  a  military  unit  comman¬ 
der.  Why  isn’t  my  biography  on 
the  unit's  intranet  page?  he 
demands.  Fish  scours  the  unit's 
files  looking  for  the  bio  to  add 
but  can’t  turn  it  up  anywhere. 

She  finally  calls  the  brass  hat 
back  and  asks,  “OK,  where  can  I 
get  a  copy  of  your  bio?”  Brass 
answers,  “I  don’t  have  one." 

THE  INFO  THIS  pilot  fish  needs 
is  in  the  fax  from  the  vendor,  all 
right  -  but  it’s  impossible  to 
read.  Fish  calls  the  vendor  rep 
and  points  out  that  the  data  he 
needs  is  covered  up  by  a  Post-it- 
note-size  block  that  says,  “Flere’s 
the  info  you  needed.”  Replies  the 
vendor  rep:  “Well,  can’t  you  just 
lift  up  the  Post-it  note?" 

THE  REASON  WHY  Boss  lays 
into  IT  pilot  fish  because  new 
employee  “started  yesterday  and 
still  can’t  log  on  to  the  network.” 
Fish  checks  to  make  sure  the 
employee  is  in  the  system,  then 
sends  a  junior  staffer  down  to 


the  user’s  computer  to  see  the 
problem  in  action.  Junior  reports 
back:  “New  employee  is  sitting  at 
a  dark  monitor ...  and  the  com¬ 
puter  isn’t  even  turned  on.” 

EIGHT  THE  HARD  WAY  Dur¬ 
ing  a  routine  backup,  sysadmin 
pilot  fish  notices  that  an  8mm 
tape  drive  isn’t  working  properly. 
No  big  deal  -  the  drive’s  still  un¬ 
der  warranty,  and  the  vendor 
promises  to  ship  a  replacement 
ASAP.  But  there’s  not  a  spare 
8mm  drive,  so  the  fish  mentions 
it  to  her  supervisor.  His  response: 
“Couldn't  you  use  two  of  the 
4mm  tape  drives?  We  have  sev¬ 
eral  of  those." 

Yeah,  Sharky  knows  that  pilot 
fish  last  week  meant  IBM  3480 
tape  cartridges  -  and  not  3,480 
tape  cartridges.  That  would  have 
been  some  big  pile  of  tape.  Send 
me  a  big  pile  of  mail:  sharky§ 
computerworld.com.  You  get 
a  sharp  Shark  shirt  if  your  true  IT 
tale  sees  print  -  or  if  it  shows  up 
in  the  daily  feed  on  the  Web  at 
computerworld.  com/sharky. 


The  5th  Wave 


Drive  careiomj,  vememDer  your  timer 
awl  always  make  a  backup  of  your 
(directory  tree  before  tncdifyinsr 
Sjovr  Haiti  disk  partition  file. " 


jThe  ultimate  sTage  for  the  ultimate  platform 


Jacob  K.  Javits  Convention  Center,  New  York  City 


January  30-  February  2,  2001 


Four  days  of  comprehensive  conference  training  featuring  Over  SOO  exhibitors  showing  the  latest  in  Linux 

sessions  in  the  following  tracks:  platform  technology. 


-  Kernel/Cluster  -  System  Administration 

-  User  Interfaces  -  ASP/Web  Serving 

-  Perl/PH  P/Python  (Scripting)  -  Business/Legal  Issues 

Face-to-face  networking  with  the  experts 

Meet  the  actual  developers  of  Linux  applications  and  talk  to  the  people  who  have 
successfully  implemented  Linux  0/S  into  their  businesses. 


Keynote  Speakers: 

Samuel  J.  Palmisano,  President  &  COO,  IBM  Corporation 

William  A.  Swope,  VP  of  the  Intel  Architecture  Group  and  General  Manager,  Intel 

Architecture  Solutions  Enabling  Group  (SEG),  Intel 

Larry  Augustin,  President,  CEO  &  Director,  VA  Linux  Systems 

Dirk  Hohndel,  CTO,  SuSE  Linux  AG 

Feature  Presentation:  The  Golden  Penguin  Bowl 

Hosted  by:  Nick  Petreley,  Linux  Evangelist  for  Caldera  Systems, 

Contributing  Editor  for  LinuxWorld  and  InfoWorld  Magazines 
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COMPANY  ISN’T  BIG 
ENOUGH  FOR  TWO  CIOs. 


One  guy  gets  a  six-figure  severance  package. 

The  other  guy  gets  a  coach  seat  to  nine  time  zones 
and  a  two-word  mission  from  the  chief:  fix  it. 

The  “synergy”  that  was  supposed  to  happen 
with  the  merged  companies  didn’t. 

The  operating  units  can’t  share  data. 

The  employees  work  together  fine; 
the  data  storage  systems  don’t. 

It’s  too  bad  you  can’t  take 
storage  systems  offsite  to  bond. 


»  storage  fact 


The  average  large  company  has  six  different  computing  environments,  making  consolidation  a  problem.  Open  IBM 
storage  solutions,  including  Enterprise  Storage  Server™  and  SAN,  work  with  the  systems  of  all  leading  vendors 
to  streamline  data  retrieval.  Storage  matters.  In  the  new  economy,  you’re  only  as  good  as  your  infrastructure. 


Storage  Solutions  from  IBM 


ibm.com/storage/solutions9 


uliness  infrastructure 


THAT’S  WHEN  IT  HITS  YOU.  YOU  ARE  SO  READY  FOR  =  =  == 
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